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INTRODUCTION 


The tragedies and comedies of the Restoration constitute 
a body of writing which is apt to suffer from comparison 
with an earlier school of English drama. But there was 
no continuity between the plays written under Charles I. 
and those written under Charles II., and the first thing to 
be done, in appreciating the latter, is to dismiss all con¬ 
sideration of the former. If the founder of the Restoration 
stage, William Davenant, was a relic of pre-Commonwealth 
times; if the earliest comic playwright of the new age, 
John Wilson, was a close disciple of Ben Jonson; if much 
of the richness Jacobean language clung about the 
tragedies of Drydeu; if Fletcher was still acted and Shake¬ 
speare sedulously adapted; these were accidental and not 
essential facts. What was essential was that for nearly 
twenty years stage-plays had not been represented in 
England, and that the tradition of acting—which is a very 
fragile thing, and needs to be handed down week by week 
and almost night by night—was broken smd completely 
lost. In consequence, when thq/re arose an irresistible 
public demand for the performance of drama in England, 
the revival could not come from memories of a stage, which 
had been already in decay a quarter of a century earlier, 
which none but elderly people had seen, and the character 
of which no one any longer recollected or cared to recollect. 

There was, however, a stage with which all the politest 
Englishmen of the day were exactly familiar, on which 
indeed they had, until the moment of the restoration of 
their monarchy, seen acted the most moving and civilising 
spectacles. In considering the drama of England from 
1665 to 1700, we waste time and lose our way if we try to 
connect what we see with the productions 6f the Elizabethan 
age. The first necessity of critical appreciation is to n 
perceive that this drama is an offshoot of" classical" drama 
as developed in Fran(^, and as witnessed in Paris up to 
the moment of the king’s return. The theatre in France 
bad Ji^un to tlominate society in the second.quarter of the 
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seventeenth century, and it had moved in sympathy with the 
general craving for increased social refinement. The Hotel 
de Bourgogne, with its long tradition from so far back as 
1548, had “ marked time,” as we say now, until the personal 
taste of Louis XIV. had given a new and strong social 
prominence to the stage. The success of Corneille’s Melite in 
1629 began the fashion for stately and ceremonious tragedy. 
The poet and the actor, Corneille and Mondory, the one 
inactive without the other, now played into one another’s 
hands, and a crisis in the art of the world was marked by 
the great polite success of Le Cid in 1636. 

It was soon after this that the exodus of English Royalists 
began, and in the main it was to Paris that they ultimately 
gravitated. Those of them who loved the theatre—and it 
must be recollected that every one whose tastes were in any 
measure theatrical was an adherent to the monarchy—all 
infatuated English playgoers arrived in Paris to find 
flourishing there a drama of a class entirely different from 
what they had left behind them languishing in London. 
They had left a stage that was rapidly fading into in¬ 
coherence and folly; they found one which bore all the 
signs of youth and strength and logic. They watched such 
finished actors as Bellerose and Montfleury performing at 
the Bourgogne. In the very year in which the English 
Parliament published the sternly insolent ordinance for¬ 
bidding all acting of stage-plays, the aristocratic English 
exiles had the exquisite pleasure of seeing Richelieu’s 
theatre in the Psflais Royal opened for spectacles of the 
highest refinement, where for tiie first time the impudence 
of audiences was kept in check and an air of good breeding 
made obligatory on the pit itself. 

No wonder, then, that the civilising influence of the stage, 
as a beautiful instrument in the work of social refinement, 
should attract and interest the English emigrants in Paris. 
Small blpme to them if this, indeed, became their chief 
solicitude in the thought of introducing at home—should 
they ever return tg their Roundhead-ridden island—a drama 
built on the same lines as the French and possessing the 
same educational character. The poet had hitherto been 
a negligible citizen, the actor a mountebank and a vagabond, 
in English esteem. Here in Paris i^iiey found actors per¬ 
mitted to appear at'court, and poets associating on equal 
terms with “ ‘ihe best people." They noticed, nb ^toubt 
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with ecstatic approval, the tragic dignity of Bellerose, and 
if they stayed long enough in France, they saw a genuine 
nobleman, the Sieur de Prine Fosse, become the darling of 
playgoers under the delicate pseudonym of Floridor. 

In examining any period of literary art, it is imperative 
that we should ask ourselves, not, what do we ourselves 
like best, but what did the purveyors of all this elaborate 
entertainment design ? We have formed a modem notion 
of “ refinement ” very different from that which was current 
in Europe in 1660. The simplicity of demeanour, the 
reduced emphasis, the moral severity, which we now regard 
as necessary for good behaviour, were not valued at our 
rate in the courts of the seventeenth century. To be 
“ polite ” was largely a matter of parade, of demeanour, even 
of clothes and ornaments. The fault of English society at 
the Restoration was its grossness, by which we must not 
be too ready to understand its immorality, nor even its 
indelicacy. It ^as slovenly in deportment, in thought, 
blunt in language. The rude manners of an earlier genera¬ 
tion had been reflected in the plays of Charles I.’s reign, 
and the revival of these pieces was resisted. Evelyn plainly 
puts it, that, in 1661, " the old plays began to disgust this 
refined age.” The wit and polish of the French were set 
forward by the playwrights as the new objects of English 
imitation. Some one has said of the ideal theatre that it 
should be ” the Corinthian capital of polished society,” 
and that is what the founders of Restoration drama designed 
the stage of Davenant and Killigrew*to be. There was 
little appeal made in it to the higher elements of spiritual 
life; " the springs of nature, passion, or imagination are 
but feebly touched,” as Hazlitt notes. What was mainly 
attempted was to put the public in close contact with all 
that was attractive in the pomp of life, in its relation with 
birth and fashion. Tragedy was to represent, in super¬ 
human dignity, the solemn pageant of society; comedy 
v.'as to paint, in more or less ridiculous colours, its elegancies 
and affectations. The object of the pl^iywright, odd as it 
may sound to us, was, as Dryden says in his preface to 
The Maiden Queen (1668), “ to show one great and absolute 
pattern of honour,” and to avoid an3rthiiig in language or 
manners which shouM approach to indecorum. 

The literature which was produced in these conditions 
* is fiot lightly to be dismissed as in its naturts absurd because 
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we are now wholly out of sympathy with the moral causes 
which inspired it. The London audiences, like the English 
dramatists, of the Restoration, looked upon the theatre 
as something quite distinct from nature. We can best 
appreciate their feeling if we regard tragedy, as they 
conceived it, as being an art halfway towards opera. We 
may be quite sure that sensible persons in the reign of 
Charles II. were as conscious as we are of the fact that even 
emperors and princes, under the influence of violent passion, 
do not spout and shout, nor stride across their palaces with 
measured gestures and emphatic declamation. But the 
noble convention of verse itself is already far upon the road 
of the non-natural, and if we admit the blank iambics of 
Hamlet we go very little further in admitting the rhymed 
couplets of The Indian Emperor. If the latter had been 
in their own class as good, or even half so good, as the 
fomer, there is little doubt that rhyme would have 
attached itself to tragedy in England asiit did in France. 
No one complains because Phedre is written in rhymed 
couplets. 

But the misfortune was that the English playwrights of 

the Restoration, active and enthusiastic as they were, did 

not rise in technical merit to the level of classic tragedy. 

They missed altogether the harmonious beauty of the ideal 

Greek play; but they comprehended scarcely better what 

the finest French tragedians had revealed in the movement 

of the passions. To say the worst at once, what all the 

Restoration dramatists sufier from is a tendency to produce 

common and inadequate poetry. Their inefficiency lies 

upon them like a blight—dulness in Dryden, flatness in 

Otway, bombast in Lee. They aimed at subduing emotion 

to a level of pompous grandeur, but they lacked the 

splendour of the Greeks, the purity and elasticity of the 

French. Flat, bombastic, dull—so they are lamentably apt 

to appear ;bo us when we read them, and in order to endure. 

them we have to remind ourselves of a number of circum- 

♦ 

stances which justice demands that we should recognise. 
In particular, the enect of the rhymed verse, which modem 
critics almost always ridicule, should be judged on the stage 
itself. The rarity with which R^toration tragedies are 
given nowadays makes this difficult t(|.do. But some years 
ago, a careful performance of Dryd^’s Mmden Queen on a 
I^ndoa stage revealed to the sunrise of the present Vlfter** 
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the fact that the repercussion of the rhymes aided rather 
than impeded his intelligence of the evolution of the plot. 

It must be remembered that, whether in rhymed or 
blank verse, tragedy under Charles II. was delivered in a 
kind of undulating sing-song. Some idea of its effect may 
perhaps be gained from Mr. Yeats' experiments in the 
delivery of verse in his Irish theatre. This was pleasing to 
the noble amateurs who patronised the stage, and it gave 
the audience, eager for self-improvement, an impression of 
being present in the best of company. The tradition of 
Elizabethan acting, as we have seen, was entirely lost, and 
when the theatres were opened again, it was necessary for 
Betterton {1635-1710), who was already without a rival the 
most capable actor in England, to go over to Paris to study, 
not merely his Dryden, but his Shakespeare parts. He is 
supposed to have visited the theatre of Molidre, and perhaps 
in Don Garde de Navarre he received impressions of the 
best way to represent tragi-comedy. But probably what 
pleased him best were not such French tragedies as we 
admire to-day, but those of Quinault and Thomas Corneille, 
with their languishing ardours of love and romantic 
travesties of history. These seem, at all events, to have 
inspired the founder of English “ heroic " tragedy, Roger 
Boyle, first Earl of Orrery (1621-79), who had spent his 
youth in France, and whose Henry V., in 1664, offered 
Betterton that part of Owen Tudor in which he is said to 
have laid the basis of his boundless reputation. 

These plays are hardly comprehensible by us to-day, 
unless we understand them to represent, as we have said, a 
semi-operatic convention which had its civilising influence 
on manners. When Diderot asked his terrible questions: 
" Has any one ever spoken as we declaim P Do kings walk 
otherwise than does every man who walks well? Do 
princesses always hiss between their teeth when they talk ? ” 
he laid the axe to the root of the whole practice of. classical 
histrionics. There was a radical absence of simplicity 
about the convention of tragedy, and a determined abuse 
of all the tricks of rhetoric, and these faults were more 
obvious in England than in France. But we must take 
the Restoration plays for what they had to give to a 
double English audience, composed of men of taste, 
nurtured in the principles of the French stage, and of 
coarse Citizens, ready to be Improved in mind and manners 
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by representations which sacrificed everything to pomp, 
decorum, and refinement. The slow deaths of magnificent 
tyrants, queens nobly canorous on the rack, the sacrifice of 
royal infants upon pagan altars, no longer seem to us 
moving or interesting subjects, but under Charles II., as 
under Louis XIV., they took the large aspect of scenes 
inspiring, to the sound of verbal music, the most exquisite 
sentiments of loyalty and pity. The tragedy of the 
Restoration was really a species of historical oratorio, and 
to this rule the tender domestic plays of Otway, in which 
there is no melody and no pomp, but a striving after the 
humility of nature, offer almost the solitary exception. 

Comedy after the Restoration was a slower growth than 
tragedy. The Royalists came home with their pockets full 
of tragedies, but Paris had not supplied them with many 
pieces of diversion before 1660. It may be the habit to 
insist, too peremptorily, that comedy did not exist in 
France before Molidre, but it is perfeStly correct to say 
that it held no position of importance or respect. Comedy 
was not what polite people went to the theatre to see, nor 
was it what English noblemen and their pleasant monarch 
dreamed of introducing for the improvement of manners 
on to the new London stage. It was by a very curious 
accident, which may have definitely affected the history of 
the English stage, that the return of the Royalists occurred 
at the moment of the settlement of Moli^re in Paris, and the 
development of a classic comedy among the French. The 
opening of the splendid list of Moli^re's comedies with Les 
Precteuses Ridicules (1659) coincided with the retirement of 
Richard Cromwell and the formation of Lambert’s Com¬ 
mittee of Safety, events which drew all hearts and thoughts 
of Englishmen in Paris towards their home; while Molidre’s 
next triumph, in Sganarelle, was lost to the exiles in the 
blaze and excitement of restoration. Paris, therefore, 
became to them once more a foreign city exactly at the « 
moment when it was becoming the scene of the creation of 
comedy. % 

Doubtless for that reason, although the influence and 
imitation of Molifire are felt in the early English comedies 
to an extent to which critical justice has never been done, 
yet that imitation and influence** are blunter and less 
intelligent than would have been the caSe«had English- 
speaking playgoers seen them in the original. When* 
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was ejected from the Petit Bourbon and went to the Palais 
Royal, a thing new to Europe was revealed on the comic 
stage, and it is a great pity that the English poets and 
actors were not any longer on the spot to observe it. Per¬ 
haps Orrery and Betterton were, but their thoughts were 
habituated to tragedy and the tragic formulas. Hence, 
while MoliSre positively lifted France into moral light, the 
English comic writers who followed him failed to civilise 
the roughness of their audiences. On the contrary, they 
sank towards the level of their coarse auditors; they 
flattered and cajoled the impudent petits-maitres, the gross 
citizens, whom they professed to satirise. The French 
comic stage fought for the respect of the audience, and we 
see in Les Fdcheux the courage with which Molidre took up 
the battle against impudence. 

However, although there is much to regret in the low 
level of comedy between 1665 and 1700, there is much to 
applaud. To Molidre was due the increasing naturalness of 
the action in the plays of Shadwell and Dryden, to say 
nothing of those of Wycherley and Congreve. If we 
eliminate Shakespeare and the purely poetic parts of the 
Elizabethans, there is nothing in earlier English comedy to 
compare with the best pieces of the Restoration stage, 
whether in structure, language, or humour. What is to be 
regretted is the absence of grace. If we compare what is 
perhaps the most uniformly diverMng of Dryden’s comedies, 
Siy Martin Mar-all (in which both Molifire and Quinault 
are heavily laid under contribution)—if we compare this 
boisterous composition with Les Plaideurs, which was pro¬ 
duced at Paris almost exactly at the same time, we may see 
what English comedy lacked in comparison with French. 
There are liveliness, a romping, dare-devil exhibition of 
character, much dramatic high spirits, but a total absence 
of that extraordinary elegance of mind and intellectual 
high breeding which mark the no less gay and entertaining 
comedy of Racine. 

No English writer dared to rise in coiypany with Molidre 
to the high flights of character-painting in comic verse. 
Sir George Etheredge (1634-93) came first, and tried with 
insufficient energy to raise his audiences to the Pcirisian 
level. His Comical JRevenge, or Love in a Tub {1664), is the 
earliest specimen we possess in English of classic comedy. 
*It ’curious to read ftie contemporary comment on 
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Etheredge’s plays; they " were esteemed by men of sense 
for the trueness of some of their characters, and the purity, 
freeness, and easy grace of their dialogue, but on their first 
appearance they were barbarously treated by the audience.” 
It is a strange notion to us that Dorimant and Sir Fopling 
Flutter should be distasteful, on account of their refine¬ 
ment and the delicacy of the poet’s treatment of them, to 
spectators at the Duke’s Theatre in the reign of Charles and 
James. But we may conceive this first attempt at a 
Molidresque analysis of character to be as shocking to 
admirers of the old rough comedy as Ibsen and Madame 
Duse were fifteen years ago to lovers of the conventional 
play and of the stereotyped actor. Towards anjrthing new 
in the theatrical world audiences are habitually “barbar¬ 
ous.” Increased naturalness in writing or performing is 
always bitterly resisted at first. 

There followed Wycherley {1640 ?-i7i6), a dramatic artist 
of more skill and weight than Etheredge, and more in¬ 
telligently awake to the paramount merits of Moli6re. He 
set himself to create scenes of current social life as he 
cynically saw it, in a state of decomposition. His diagnosis 
of vice was scandalously farcical, and his picture of society 
under Charles II. was too heartless and too violent to be 
anything but a caricature. Nevertheless, Wycherley has 
vitality, and while we cross his vociferous stage, the curious 
and unholy men and w(ynen who hurtle against us seem 
living beings. His plays were closely adapted to the temper 
of the times, and their coarseness, which is offensive to our 
taste, was not apparent to his immediate contemporaries. 
Dryden praises “ the satire, wit, and strength of manly 
Wycherley,” and describes The Plain Dealer as “ one of the 
most bold, most general, and most useful satires which has 
ever been presented in the English theatre.” Thirty years 
later, one of the most austere of our moralists spoke of 
The Country Wife as “ that very pleasant and instructive 
satire.” ^his appreciation of the comedies of Wycherley 
continued to exist, without much abatement, until Macaulay 
made his celebrateh attack on them, denying every species 
of value to the stage of this pla3rwright. Macaulay went 
much too far in his diatribe. It is true that Wycherley 
sacrifices nature to artifice, and that^e misses the variety, 
the depth, and the logic of Molidre. Nevertheless, he deserves 
commendation for escaping from the kind of farcical ct)iaedy* 
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which consisted in dragging mere absurdities, “ humours,” 
across the footlights, and in an incessant rattle of extrava¬ 
gant language. He had studied the French with care, and 
he knew how to build up a comedy. His chief faults arose 
from his violence, his want of decorum. 

His immediate contemporary, Thomas Shadwell (1640 ?- 
92), had less art than Wycherley, and he was strikingly 
less modem. Like all the rest of the comic playwrights of 
the Restoration, Shadwell studied Molidre according to his 
lights, and he had traveled in France when the earliest of 
the new comedies were being produced in Paris. But his 
attitude towards French drama differs from that of 
Wycherley, who completely accepted the new classic form 
of comedy, while Shadwell was always reflecting how to 
plant buds of Molidre on to the old worn stock of Ben 
Jonson, In his first play. The Sullen Lovers (1668), Shad¬ 
well says that he had already written most of his piece 
when he received the report of a play of Molidre’s of three 
acts, called Les Fascheux," and that he stole two short 
scenes out of it. The date of Les Fdcheux is 1661, but these 
poets of the Restoration had a curious wish to have it 
supposed that they wrote their works in extreme youth. 
Wycherley o’ervaulted his own ambition in this respect so 
far as to pretend to have written The Plain Dealer, which 
is founded on Le Misanthrope, several years before 1666, 
when that play was produced in Paris. The attitude of all 
the English playwrights to Molidre was ^o ungenerous that 
it is difficult to be patient with them. Shadwell has the 
impudence to say, in the preface to The Miser (1672), while 
admitting his debt to L’Avare (1668), ” I think I may say 
without vanity, that Molidre’s part of it has not suffer’d in 
my hands, nor did I ever know a French Comedy made use 
of by the worst of our Poets, that was not better’d by ’em. 
’Tis not barrenness of wit or invention that makes us borrow 
from the French, but laziness." In the face of such fatuity 
it is almost annoying to have to admit that Shadwell’s 
bustling comedies have excellent qualities of humour. 

But Congreve {1670-1729) was the one man who brought 
intellect to bear on the comic stage of the Restoration. 
His first merit resides in his style, in the extreme beauty of 
the language that he uses. This quality was first insisted 
japp;\ by Hazlitt, who says, very happily, i^iat The Double 
Dealer and The Way of the World " are a singular treat to 
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those who have cultivated a taste for the niceties of English 
style; there is a peculiar flavour in the very, words, which 
is hardly to be found in any other writer.” In Congreve’s 
first play. The Old Bachelor (1693), this beauty of language 
is already ripe, and illuminates the exuberant wit which 
sparkles from one artificial scene to another. In this play 
the working of a powerful mind is far more apparent than 
that of an observant eye or a sympathetic heart The last 
Congreve never possessed, but his eye became exquisitely 
trained. In The Double Dealer (1694), where there is a 
still more scintillating, cruel, and prodigal display of wit, 
the observation of life is more apparent, but this reaches 
its highest point in Love for Love (1695), the most interest¬ 
ing comedy, and therefore the most interesting play, pro¬ 
duced in England between the Commonwealth and the 
reign of George III. Congreve wrote but one other comedy. 
The Way of the World (1700), which had the unaccount¬ 
able bad fortune to be damned, although it was a work 
of consummate wit and stage - craft. The fashion of 
the public, however, was changing, and Congreve, dis¬ 
gusted at what he called “ that general taste which 
seems now to be predominant in the palates of our 
audience,” withdrew in great dudgeon from the theatre, 
and would write no more plays, though he was still under 
the age of thirty. ^ 

This retirement, in the last year of the century, really 
marks the close our period, but there were several 
dramatists who endeavoured, during the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, to carry on the tradition of the Restora¬ 
tion stage, while reconciling it to the altered taste which 
had driven Congreve from the boards. By examining the 
successes of these latest playwrights we may discover what 
it was which the shifting fashion of the age desired. Purely 
intellectual amusement, a direct appeal to the mind of the 
spectator, was no longer desired. Perhaps it never had 
been genuinely desired, and it is difficult to believe that 
Congreve’s pyrotechnics were not always high over the 
heads of his audience. But with the opening of a new 
century playgoers began more and more to crave the 
humbler kind of amusement which was ultimately to be 
found in the novel of domestic miners. The great suc¬ 
cesses of the period were those of Sir John Vanbrugh(i^72; 
1726), where the language is negligent, but where passages of 
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everyday life are presented with marvellous fidelity; the 
rattling story is here the great matter, and not the delicate 
poise of wit or vanity of stage effect. In Congreve’s plays 
we are always thinking of Congreve; in Vanbrugh’s we do 
not ask who it is who presents the exciting adventures of 
Dick and Brass. Colley Cibber (1671-1757) was a lighter, 
more innocent, more insipid Vanbrugh, but in George 
Farquhar (1678-1707) the line of seventeenth - century 
dramatists closes in a figure of a very pleasing originality. 
Farquhar was what was then called ” a pretty fellow”—a 
new type, a sentimental soldier, garrulous and tender, 
contras^g in a good-natured way with the hard and 
cjmical types of satirist who had preceded him. He 
lies even further from literature than Vanbrugh, but he 
has great knowledge of life, and a brisk delivery. In him 
the step between the play and the novel was finally taken, 
and he himself perceived this. ” Comedy,” he says in 1702, 
“ is no more at prdfeent than a well-framed tale handsomely 
told as an agreeable vehicle for counsel and reproof.” 

1910. 
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RESTORATION PLAYS 


ALL FOR LOVE 

OR THE WORLD WELL LOST 

A TRAGEDY 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THOMAS, EARL OF DANBY 

Viscount Latimer, anf Baron Osborne of Kiveton, in Yorkshire ; 
Lord High Treasurer of England, one of His Majesly^s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. 

My Lord, —The gratitude of poets is so troublesome a virtue 
to great men, that you are often in danger of your own benefits: 
for you are threatened with some epistle, and not suffered to do 
good in quiet, or to compound for their silence whom you have 
obliged. Yet, I confess, I neither am^ nor ought to be surprised 
at this indulgence; for your lordship has the same right to favour 
poetry, wliich the great and noble have ever had— 

Carmen amat, qutsquis carmine digna gerii. 

There is somewhat of a tie in nature betwixt those who are 
born for worthy actions, and those who can transmit them to 
posterity; and though ours bo much the inferior part, it comes 
at least within the verge of alliance; nor are we unprofitable 
members of the commonwealth, when we animate others to 
those virtues, which we copy and describe from you. 

It is indeed their interest, who endeavour the subversion of 
'governments, to discourage poets and historians; for the best 
which can happen to them, is to be forgotten. But such who, 
under kings, are the fathers of their country, &nd by a just and 
prudent ordering of affairs preserve it, have the same reason to 
cherish the chroniclers of their actions, as they have to lay up 
in safety the deeds and evidences of their estates; for such 
records are their undoubted titles to the love and reverence of 
after ages. Your lordship’s administration has already taken 
up a constderabl^ part of the English annals; aifd many of its 
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most happy years are owing to it. His Majesty, the most 
knowing judge of men, and the best master, has acknowledged 
the ease and benefit he receives in the incomes of his treasury, 
which you found not only disordered, but exhausted. All things 
were in the confusion of a chaos, without form or method, if not 
reduced beyond it, even to annihilation; so that you had not 
only to separate the jarring elements, but (if that boldness of 
expression might be allowed me) to create them. Your enemies 
had so embroiled the management of your office, that they 
looked on your advancement as the instrument of your ruin. 
And as if the clogging of the revenue, and the confusion of 
accounts, which you found in your entrance, were not sufficient, 
they added their own weight of malice to the public calamity, 
by forestalling the credit which should cure it. Your friends on 
the other side were only capable of pitying, but not of aiding 
you; no further help or counsel was remaining to you, but what 
was founded on yourself; and that indeed was your security; 
for your diligence, your constancy, and your prudence, wrought 
most surely within, when they wore not disturbed by any out¬ 
ward motion. The liighest virtue is best to be trusted with 
itself; for assistance only can be given by a genius superior to 
that which it assists; and it is the noblest kind of debt, when 
we are only obliged to God and nature. This tlien, my lord, is 
your just commendation, that you have wTought out yourself a 
way to glory, by those very means that were designed for your 
destruction. You have not only restored but advanced the 
revenues of your master, without grievance to the subject; and, 
as if that were little yet, the debts of the exchequer, which lay 
heaviest both on the crown, and on private persons, have by 
your conduct been established in a certainty of satisfaction. An 
action so much the more great and honourable, because the case 
was without the ordinary relief of laws; above the hopes of the 
afflicted and beyond the narrowness of the treasury to redress, 
had it been managed by a less able hand. It is certainly the 
ha}>piest, and most uneqvied part of all your fortune, to do 
good to many, while you do injury to none; to receive at once 
the prayers of the subject, and the praises of the prince; and, 
by the care of your conduct, to give him means of exerting the 
chiefest (if any be the chiefest) of his royal virtues, his dis¬ 
tributive justice to the deserving, and his bounty and compassion 
to the granting. The disposition of princes towards their people 
cannot be better discovered than in the choice of their ministers; 
who* like the animal spirits betwixt the soul and body, par¬ 
ticipate somewhat of both natures, and make the communication 
which is betwixt them, A king, who is just and moderate in 
his nature, who rules according to the laws, whom God has made 
happy by forming the temper of his &oul to the constitution of 
his government, and who makes us happy, by assuming over us 
no o^er sovereignty than that wherein our welfare and Hberty 
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consists; a prince, 1 say, of so excellent a character, and so 
Buitable to the wishes of all good men, could not better have 
conveyed himself into his people’s apprehensions, than in your 
lordshap’s person; who so lively express the same virtues, that 
you seem not so much a copy, as an emanation of him. Modera¬ 
tion is doubtless an establishment of greatness; but there is a 
Steadiness of temper which is likewise requisite in a minister of 
state; so equal a mixture of both virtues, that he may stand 
like an isthmus betwixt the two encroaching seas of arbitrary 
power, and lawless anarchy. The undertaking would be difficult 
to any but an extraordinary genius, to stand at the line, and hi 
divide the limits; to pay what is due to the great representativo 
of the nation, and neither to enhance, nor to yield up, the un¬ 
doubted prerogatives of the crown. These, my lord, are the 
proper virtues of a noble Englishman, as indeed they are properly 
English virtues; no people in the world being capable of using 
them, but we who have the happiness to be bom under so equal, 
and so well-poised a government;—a government which has all 
the advantages of liberty beyond a commonwealth, and all the 
marks of kingly sovereignty, without the danger of a tyranny. 
Both my nature, as 1 am an Englishman, and my reason, as 1 
am a man, have bred in me a loathing to that specious name of 
a republic; that mock appearance of a liberty, where all who 
have not part in the government, are slaves; and slaves they 
are of a viler note, than such as are subjects to an absolute 
dominion. For no Christian monarchy is so absolute, but it is 
circumscribed with laws; but when the executive power is in 
the law'-makers, there is no further check upon them; and the 


people must suffer without a remedy, because they are oppressed 
by their representatives. If I must serve, the number of my 
masters, who were born my equals, woul^ but add to the 
ignominy of my bondage. The nature of our government, above 
all others, is exactly suited both to the situation (if our country, 
and the temper of the natives; an island being more proper for 
commerce and for defence, than fur extending its dominions on 
the Continent; for what the valour of its inhabitants might 
gain, by reason of its remoteness, and the casualties of the seas, 
it could not so easily preserve. And, therefore, neither the 
arbitrary power of One, in a monarchy, nor of Many, in a 
commonwealth, could make us greater than we are. It is true, 
that vaster and more frequent taxes might be gathered, when 
the consent of the people was not asked or, needed; but this 
were only by conquering abroad, to be poor at home; afid the 
examples of our neighbours teach us, that they are not eilwayB 
the happiest subjects, whose kings extend their dominions 
farthest. Since therefore we cannot win by an offensive war, at 
least a land war, the model of our government seems naturally 
contrived for t^e defensive part; and the consent of a people 
ier easily* obtained to contribute to that power which must 
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protect it. Felices bona si sna ndrint^ Angligence ! And 

yet there are not wanting malcontents among us, who, surfeiting 
themselves on too much hapyuness, would persuade the people 
that they might be happier by a change. It was inde^ the 
policy of their old forefather, when himself was fallen from the 
station of glory, to seduce mankind into the same rebellion with 
him, by telling him he mights yet be freer than he was; that is 
more free than his nature would allov% or, if 1 may so say, than 
God could make him. We have already all the liberty which 
freeborn subjects can enjoy, and all beyond it is but licence. 
But if it be liberty of conscience which they yjretend, the modera¬ 
tion of our church is such, that its practice extends not to the 
severity of persecution; and its discijdine is withal so easy, that 
it allows more freedom to dissenters than any of the sects would 
allow to it. In the meantime, what right can be pretended by 
these men to attempt innovation in church or state? Who 
made them the trustees, or k) By>eak a little nearer their own 
language, the keepers of the liberty of England? If their call 
be extraordinary, let them convince us by working miracles; for 
ordinary vocation they can have none, to disturb the govern¬ 
ment under which they wore born, and which yjrotects them. 
He who has often changed his party, and always has made his 
interest the rule of it, gives little evidence of liis sincerity for 
the public good; it is manifest he changes but for himself, and 
takes the peo]de for tools to work his fortune. Yet the experience 
of all ages might let him know, that they who trouble the waters 
first, have seldom the benefit of the fishing; as they who began 
the late rebellion enjoyed not Ihe fruit of their undertaking, but 
were crushed themselves by the usurpation of their own instru¬ 
ment. Neither is it enough for them to answer, that they only 
intend a reformation of the government, but not tlie subversion 
of it: on such pretence all insurrections have been founded; it is 
striking at the root of power, which is obedience. Every remon¬ 
strance of private men has the seed of treason in it; and dis¬ 
courses, wliich are eonched in ambiguous terms, are therefore 
the more dangerous, because they do all the mischief of open 
sedition, yet are safe from the punishment of the laws. These, 
my lord, are considerations, which I should not pass so lightly 
over, had 1 room to manage them as they deserve; for no man 
can be so inconsiderable in a nation, as not to have a share in 
the welfares of it; and if he be a true Englishman, he must at 
the same time be dred with indignation, and revenge himself as 
he can on the disturbers of his country. And to whom could I 
more fitly apply myself than to your lordship, who have not 
only an inborn, but an hereditary loyalty? The memorable 
constancy and sufferings of your father, almost to the min of 
his estate, for the royal cause, were an earnest of that which 
such a parent- and such an institution wouldo produce in the 
person of a son. But so unhappy an occasion of manifesting 
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your own zeal, in suffering for his present majesty, the providence 
of God, and the prudence of your administration, will, I hope, 
prevent; that, as your father’s fortune waited on the unhappi¬ 
ness of his sovereign, so your own may particij)ate of the better 
fate which attend his son. The relation which you have by 
alliance to the noble family of your lady, serves to confirm to 
you both this hapf)y augury. For what can deserve a greater 
place in the English chronicle, than the loyalty and courage, the 
actions and death, of the general of an array, fighting for his 
prince and country? The honour and gallantry of the Earl of 
Lindsey is so illustrious a subject, that it is fit to adorn an 
heroic poem; for he was the j)roto-raartyr of the cause, and the 
type of his unfortunate royal master. 

Yet after all, my lord, if I may speak ray thoughts, you are 
happy rather to us than U> yourself; for tlie multiplicity, the 
cares, and the vexations of your employment, have betrayed 
you from yourself, and given you up into the possession of the 
public. You arc riibbcd of your privacy and friends, and scarce 
any hour of your life you can call yctur own. Those, who envy 
your fortune, if thev wanted not good-nature, might more justly 
pity it; and when tney sec you watched by a crowd of suitors, 
whose importainity it is impossible to avoid, would conclude, 
with reason, that you havt' lost much more in true content, than 
you have gained by dignity; and that a private gentleman is 
better attended by a single servant, than your lordship with so 
clamorous a train. I’ardon me, my lord, if I s[)eak like a 
philosopher on this subject; the fortune w'hicli makes a man 
uneasy, cannot make him happy; and a wise man must think 
himself uneasy, when few of his actions are in his choice. 

Th is last consideration has brought me to another, and a very 
seasonable one for your relief; which is, that while 1 pity your 
want of leisure, I have impertinently detained you so long a 
time. I have jmt off my own business, which was my dedication, 
till it is so late, that I am now ashamed to begin it; and therefore 
I will say nothing of the poem, which I present to you, because 
I know not if you are like to have an hour, which, with a good 
conscience, you may throw away in perusing it; and for the 
author, I have only to beg the continuance of your jirotection 
to him, who is, ray lord, your lordshiji’s most obliged, most 
humble, and most obedient servant. 


John Dryden. 



PREFACE 


The death of Antony and Cleopatra is a subject which has been 
treated by the greatest wits of our nation, after Sliakespeare; 
and by all so variously, that their example lias given mo the 
confidence to try myself in this bow of Ulysses amongst the 
crowd of suitors; and, withal, to take my own measures, in 
aiming at the mark. I doubt not hut the same motive has 
prevailed with all of us in this attempt; 1 mean the excellency 
of the moral. For the chief persons represented were famous 
patterns of unlawful love; and their end accordingly was unfor¬ 
tunate. All reasonable men have long since concluded, that 
the hero of the poem ought not to be a character of perfect virtue, 
for then he could nij^-. without injustice, be made unhappy; nor 
yet altogether wicked, because he could not then bo pitied. 
I have therefore steered the middle course; and have drawn the 
character of Antony as favourably as Plutarch, Appian, and 
Dion Cassius would give me leave; the like I have observed in 
Cleopatra. That which is wanting to work up the pity to a 
greater height, was not afTorded me by the story; for the crimes 
of love, which they both committed, were not occasioned by 
any necessity, or fatal ignorance, but were wholly voluntary; 
since our passions are, or ought to bf, within our power. The 
fabric of the play is regular enough, as to the inferior parts of it; 
and the unities of time, place, and action, moje exactly observed, 
than perhaps the English theatre requires. Particularly, the 
action is so much one, that it is the only of the kind without 
episode, or underplot; every scene in the tragedy conducing to 
the main design, and every act concluding with a turn of it. 
The greatest error in the contrivance seems to be in the person 
of Octavia; for, though I might use the privilege of a poet, to 
introduce her into Alexandria, yet I had not enough considered, 
that the compassion she moved to herself and children was 
destructive to that which I reserved for Antony and Cleopatra; 
whose mutual love being founded u[K>n vice, must lessen the 
favour of the audience to them, when virtue ^nd innocence were 
oppressed by it. And, tl jugh I justified Antony in some 
measure, by making Octavia’s departure to proceed wholly from 
herself; yet the force of the first machine still remained; and the 
dividing of pity, like the cutting of a river into many channels, 
abated the strength of \he natural stream. But this is an 
objection whiclj none of my critics have urged against me; and 
therefore 1 might have let it pass, if 1 could have resolved to 
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have been partial to myself. The faults my enemies have found 
are rather cavils concerning little and not essential decencies; 
which a master of the ceremonies may decide betwixt us. The 
French poets, I confess, are strict observers of these punctilios. 
They would not, for example, have suffered Cleopatra and 
Octavia to have met; or, if they had met, there must have only 
passed betwixt them some cold civilities, but no eagerness of 
repartee, for fear of offending against the greatness of their 
characters, and the modesty of their sex. This objection I fore¬ 
saw, and at the same time contemned; for I judged it both 
natural and probable, that Octavia, proud of her new-gained 
conquest, would search out Cleopatra to triumph over her; and 
that Cleopatra, thus attacked, was not of a spirit to shun the 
encounter. And it is not unlikely, that two exasperated rivals 
should use such satire as I have put into their moutlis; for, 
after all, though the one were a Roman, and the other a queen, 
they were both women. It is true, some actions, though natural, 
are not. fit. to be represented; and broad obscenities in words 
ought, in good manners to be avoided: expressions therefore are 
a modest clothing of our thoughts, as breaches and petticoats 
are of our bodies. If 1 have kept myself within tlic bounds of 
modesty, all beyond, it is but nicety and affectation; which is 
no mcne but modesty depraved inio a vice. They betray them¬ 
selves who are too quick of ai>prehension in such cases, and 
leave all reasonable men to imagine w'orse of them, than of the 
poet. 

Honest Montaigne goes yet further: Novs ve mmm.es gue 
ckrtmonie.; la ckrhtumie nous em/porie^ ei laissons la svbstavce des 
chases. Nous nous ievons^aux branches^ ei ahandaimons le tronc 
et h corps. Novs nvons appris out dames de rovgir, ogans 
seutemevi nommer ee g-idcUes ne craigvcvt auevvement a fatre : 
Nous n\)Sons appellcr a droit nos mejtihres., et ne craignons 'jxis de 
les employer a tovte sorte de dibauchv. La chenwjiie mms defend 
d'exprimer par paroles les choses liciies ei naturelles^ et nous Ven 
crayons; la raison novs defend dc faire p(nnt domiciles et 
maumises., et personyie ne Cen croit. My comfort is, that by this 
opinion my enemies are but sucking critics, who would fain be 
nibbling ere their teeth are come. 

Yet. in this nicety of manners does the excellency of French 
poetry consist. Tlicir heroes are the most civil people breathing; 
but their good brecxling seldom extends to a word of sense; all 
their wit is in their ceremony; they want the genius which 
animates our stage; and therefore it is but necessary, when they 
cannot please, that they should take care not to offend. But 
as the civilest man in tlie company is commonly the dullest, so 
those authors, while they are afraid to make you laugh or cry, 
out of pure good manners make you sleep. They are so careful 
not to exasperate a critic, that they never leave*him apy work; 
so busy wdth the broom, and make so clean a riddance that there 
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is little left either for censure or for praise. For no part of a 
poem is M^orth our discommending, where the whole is insipid; 
as when we have once tasted of palled wine, we stay not to 
examine it glass by glass. But while they affect to shine in 
trifles, they are often careless in essentials. Thus, their Hip- 
pcdytus is so scrupulous in point of decency, that lie will rather 
exf)ose himself to death, than accuse his stepmother to liis father; 
and my critics I am sure will commend him for if. But we of 
grosser apprehensions are apt to think that this excess of 
generosity is not [iracticable, but Avith fools and madmen. This 
was good manners with a vengeance; and the audience is like to 
be much concerned at the misfortunes of this admirable hero. 
But take Hifjpolytiis out of his poetic tit, and 1 suppose he woukl 
think it a wiser part, to xset the saddle on the right horse, and 
choose rather to live with the reputation of a |)lain-sf)okeri, 
honest man, thnn to die with the infamy of an incestuous villiuu. 
In the meantime we may take notice, that wiiere the poet ought 
to have preserved the character as it was deliv'^ered to us by 
antiquity, when he should have given ns the picture of a rough 
young man, of the*Amazonian strain, a jolly hiintsiiian, and 
both by his pr{)fessi()n and his early rising a mortal enemy to 
love, he has chosen to give him the turn of gallantry, sent him 
to travel from Athens to l*aris, taught him to make love, and 
transformed the Hijipolytus of Knri[)idefi into Monsieur )li[)po< 
lyte, I should not have troubled myself thus fur with French 
poets, but that 1 find our Chvdreitx critics wholly hirm their 
judgments by them. But for my part, I desire to he tried by 
the law^s of my own eountiy; for it seems unjust to me, that the 
French should prescribe here, till tl^\y have conquered. Our 
little sonneteers, who follow them, liave too narrow souls to 
judge of poetry. Foeta themselves arc the n^ost proper, though 
1 conclude not tlie only critio.s. But till some genius, as universal 
as Aristotle, sliall arise, one who can jicnotrate into all arts and 
sciences, without the practice of them, I shall think it reasonable, 
that the judgment of an artificer in his own art should be 
preferable to the opinion of another man; at least where he is 
not bribed by interest, or prejudiced by malice. And this, 1 
suppose, is manifest by jfiain inductions. For, first, the crowd 
cannot be presumed to have more than a gross instinct, of what 
pleases or displeases them. Kveiy man will grant me this; but 
then, by a particular kindness to himself, he draws his own 
stake first, and will be distinguished from,the multitude, of 
which other men may tliink liim one. But, if I come closer 
to those who are allowed for witty men, either by the advantage 
of their quality, or by common fame, and affirm that neither 
are they qualified to decide sovereignly concerning poetry, I 
shall yet have a strong party of my opinion; for most of them 
severally^will e:|clude the rest, either from the number of witty 
men, or at least of able judges. But here again they are all 
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indulgent to themselves; and every one who believes himself a 
wit, that is, every man, will pretend at the same time to a right 
of judging. But to press it yet further, there are many witty 
men, but few poets; neither have all poets a taste of tragedy. 
And this is the rock on which they are daily splittinpj. Poetry, 
which is a picture of nature, must generally please; but it is not 
to be understood that all parts of it must please every man; 
therefore is not tragedy to be judge^d by a witty man, whose 
taste is only confined to comedy. Nor is every man, who loves 
tragedy, a sufficient judge of it; he must understand the 
excellences of it too, or he will only prove a blind admirer, not 
a critic. From hence it comes that so many satires on poets, 
and censures of their writings, fly abroad. Men of pleasant 
conversation (at least esteemed so), and endued with a trifling 
kind of fancy, perhaps helped out with some smattering of Latin, 
are ambitious to distinguish themselves from the lierd of gentle¬ 
men, by their poetry— 

Ratus enun jerme sensus coinmunis in illd 

F or tuna 

And is not this a wretched iifTectation, not to be contented 
with wliat fortune has done for them, and sit down quietly with 
their estates, but they must call their wits in question, and 
needlessly exyx)8e their nakedness to public view? Not con¬ 
sidering tliat they arc not to expect the same approbation from 
sober men, whicli they have found from their flatterers after the 
third bottle. If a little glittering in discouiae has passed them 
on us for witty men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the 
world ? Would a man wKt has an ill title to an estate, but yet 
is in possession of it; would he bring it of his own accord, to be 
tried at Westminster? We who write, if we want the talent, 
yet have the excuse that we do it for a poor subsistence; but 
what can be urged in their defence, who, not having the vocation 
of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to 
make themselves ridiculous ? Horace was certainly in the right 
where he said, That no man is satisfied with his own condition.” 
A poet is not pleased, because he is not rich; and the rich are 
discontented, because the poets will not admit them of their 
number. Thus the case is hard with writers. If they succeed 
not, they must starve; and if they do, some malicious satire is 
prej)ared to level them, for daring to please without their leave. 
But while they are so eager to destroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifest in their concernment; some poem of their 
own is to be produced, and the slaves are to be laid flat with 
their faces on the ground, that the monarch may appear in the 
greater majesty. 

DionjBius and Nero had the same longings, but with all their 
power they could never bring their business well abo.ut. ’Tie 
true, they proclaimed themselves poets by sound of trumpet; 
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and poets they were, upon pain of death to any man who durst 
call them otherwise. The audience had a line time on’t, you 
may imagine; they sat in a bodily fear, and looked as demurely 
as they could: for it was a hanging matter to laugh unseasonably; 
and the tyrants were suspicious, as they had reason, that their 
subjects had them in the wind; so, every man, in his own defence, 
set as good a face upon the business as he could. It was known 
beforehand that the monarchs were to be crowned laureates; 
but when the show w'as over, and an honest man was suffered 
to depart quietly, he took out his laughter which ho had stifled, 
with a firm resolution never more to see an emperor’s y)Iay, 
though he had been ten years a-making it. In the meantime 
the true poets were they who made the best markets: for they had 
wit enough to yield the prize with a good grace, and not contend 
with him w’ho had thirty legions. They were sure to be rewarded, 
if they confessed themselves bad writers, and that w^aa somewhat 
better than Uy be martyrs for their reputation. Lucan’s example 
was enough to teacli them manners; and after he was put to 
death, for overcoming Nero, the emperor carried it without 
dispute for the fW)ot in his dcmiinioiia. No man wixa 

ambitious of that grinning honour; for if he heard the malicious 
trumpeter proclaiming his name before his betters, ho knew there 
was but one way with him. Maecenas took another course, and 
we know he was more than a great man, for he was witty too; 
but finding himself far gone in poetry, which Seneca assures us 
was not his talent, he thought it his best way to be well with 
Virgil and with Horace; that at least ho might be a poet at the 
second hand; and we see how happily it has succeeded with 
him; for his own bad poetry is forg§tten, and their panegyrics 
of him still remain. But they who should be our patrons are 
for no such expensive w'ays to fame; thev have much ()f the 
jjoetry of Ma*cenas, but little of his liberSity. They are for 
persecuting Horace and Virgil, in the persons of their successors; 
for such is every man who has any part of their soul and fire, 
though in a less degree. Some of their little zanies yet go 
further; h^r they are }>erHeoutorH even of Horace himself, as far 
as they are able, by their ignorant and vile imitations of him; 
by making an unjust use of his authority, and turning his 
artillery against liis friends. But how would ho disdain to be 
copied by such hands! I dare answer for him, he would be more 
uneasy in their company, than he was with Crispinus, their 
forefather, in the Holy Way; and would no^more have allowed 
them a place amongst the critics, than he would Demetrius the 
mimic, and Tigellius the buffoon; 

Demetri, teque, Ttgelli^ 

Dtsctpulorumgnter 'jubeo plorare catkedras. 

With what scofu would he look down on such miserable trans¬ 
lators, who make doggerel of his Latin, mistake his meaning. 
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misapply his censures, and often contradict their own ? He is 
fixed as a landmark to set out the bounds of poetry— 

- Saxum antiquum^ ingens ,— 

Limes agro positus, litem ut discernerei arvis. 

But other arms than theirs, and other sinews are required, 
to raise the weight of such an author; and when they would 
toss him against enemies— 

Genua lahant, gehdus concrevit frigore sanguis. 

Turn lapis ipse vtri, vacuum per mane volatus, 

Nec spatium evasit totum, nec pertulit tcium. 

For my part, ] would wish no other revenge, either for myself, 
or the rest of the poets, from this rhyming judge of the twelve- 
penny gallery, this legitimate son of Sternhold, than that he 
would Bubscribe his name to his censure, or (not to tax him 
beyond his learning) Bet his mark. For, should he own himself 
publicly, and come from behind the lion’s skin, they whom he 
condemns would be thankful to him, they whom he praises 
would choose ix) l)e condemned; and the magistrates, whom he 
has elected, w'ould modestly withdraw from their employment, 
to avoid the scandal of his nomination. The sharpness of his 
satire, next to himself, falls most heavily on his friends, and they 
ought never to ft)rgive him for commending them perpetually 
the wrong way, and sometimes by contraries. If he have a 
frientl, whose hastiness in writing is his greatest fault, Horace 
would have taught him to have minced the matter, and to have 
called it readiness of thought, and a flowing fancy; for fricndsliip 
will allow a man k) christen an imperfection by the name of 
Borne neighbour virtue— 

Vellem in amicitid sic erraremus ; et ish 
Eft on nomen virtus posutsset honcs/um. 

But he would never liavc allowed him to have called a slow man 
hasty, or a hasty writer a slow drudge, as Juvenal explains it— 

CamOus pigrts, scabieque veiustd 
La>vibu$f et sicca lambentibus ora lucernce. 

Nomen erit, Pardus, Tigris, Leo ; st quid adhuc cst 
Quod fremii in terns violeniius. 

Yet Lucretius laughs at a foolish lover, even for excusing the 
imperfections of his mistress— 

Nigra jU.fXixjjoos cst, immutida et fesiida Akoo-^os. 

Baiba loqui non quit, rpavXl^ei ; muta pudens e^t, etc. 

But to drive it ad jEthiopem cygnum is not to be endured. I 
leave him to interpret this by the benefit of his French version 
on the other side, and without further considering him, than I 
have the rest of my illiterate censors, whom 1 haye disdfiined to 
answer, because"^ they are not qualified for judges. It remains 
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that I acquaint the reader, that I have endeavoured in this play 
to follow the practice of the ancients, who, as Mr. Rymer has 
judiciously observed, are and ought to be our masters. Horace 
likewise gives it for a rule in his art of poetry— 

-Kos exemplar HI Graca 

Nociurnd versate mam, versate dturnd. 

Yet, though their models are regular, they are too little for 
English tragedy; which requires to be built in a larger compass. 
I could give an instance in the (Edipus Tyrannus, which was the 
masterpiece of Sophocles; but 1 reserve it for a more fit occasion, 
which I hope to have hereafter. In my style, I have j)rofoased 
to imitate the divine Shakespeare; which that I might perform 
more freely, 1 have disencumbered myself from rliyme. Not 
that I condemn my former way, but that this is more jiroper to 
my present jiurjiose. I hope 1 need not to explain myself, that 
I havi! not copied my author servilely. Words and jilmuses must 
of necessity receive a change in succeeding agOvS; but it is almost 
a miracle that much of his language remains so jairc; and that 
he who began dramatic poetry amongst us, untaught by any, 
and as Ben Jonsiti tells us, without learning, should by the 
force of his own genius perform so much, that in a manner he 
has left no praise for any who come after him. The occasion is 
fair, and the subject would be plea.sant to handle the difference of 
styles betwixt him and Fletcher, and wherein, and how far they 
are both to be imitated. But since I must not be over-confident 
of my own performance after him, it will be prudence in me to 
bo silent. Yet, 1 hope, 1 may affirm, and without vanity, that, 
by imitating him, I have excelled myself throughout the play; 
and particularly, that I prefer theiscene betwixt Antony and 
Ventidius in the first act. to anything which I have written in 
this kind. . 




PROLOGUE 


What flocks of critics hover liere to-dav. 

As vultures wait on armies for their prey. 

All gaping for the carcase of a play! 

With croaking notes they bode some dire event, 

And follow dying poets by the scent. 

Ours gives himself for gone: y’ have watched your time; 
He fights this day unarmed,—without his rhyme,— 

And brings a tale which often has been told; 

As sad as Dido’s; and almost as old. 

His hero, whom you wits his bully call, 

Bates of his mettle, and scarce rants at all: 

He’s somewhat lewd; but a w^ell-meaning mind; 

Weeps much; lights little; but is wond’rous kind. 

In short, a pattern, and companion fit, 

For all the keeping Tonie.s of the pit. 

I could name more: a wife, and mistress too; 

Both {to be plain) too good for most of you: 

The wife well-natured, and the mistress true. 

Now, ])oets, if your fame has been his care, 

Allow' him all the candour you can spare. 

A brave man scorns to quaiTcl once a-day; 

Like Hectors in at every jietty ftray. 

Let those find fault whose wit’s so very small, 

They’ve need to show that they can tliink at all; 

Errors, like straw's, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 

Fops may have leave to level all they can; 

As pigmies would be glad to lop a man. 

Half-wits are fleas; so little and so light. 

We scarce could know they live, but that they bile. 

But, a.s the rich, when tir^ with daily feasts, 

For change, become their next poor tenant’s guesls; 
Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown howls. 
And snatch the homely rasher from the coals; 

So you, retiring from much better chces. 

For once, may venture to do penance here. 

And since that plenteous autumn now is past, 

Whose grapes and peaches have indulged your lat te, 
Take in good part, fcrom our poor jwet’s board. 

Such rivelled fruits as winter can afford. 

• • 15 
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ACT I 


HCENR I .—The Temple of Isi^ 

Enter Serapion, Myris, Priests of Isis, 

Serap, Portents and prodigies have grown so frequent. 
That they have lost tlieir name. Our fruitful Nile 
Flowed ero the wonted season, witli a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wondrous fierce, 

Tliat the wild deluge <>verto()k the haste 
Even of the hinds that wak'hcd it: Men and beasts 
Were borne above tlu" tops of trees, that grew 
On the utmost margin of the water-mark. 

Then, with so swift an ebb the hood drova* backward. 

It slipt from ifhdenieatli the scaly herd: 

Here monstnius j>lioc«e panted on the shuie; 

Forsaken dolpliins then* with tlieir broad tails, 

Lav lashing (he de[)artitig waves: hard hy them. 

Sea horses floundering in the slimy mud, 

Tossed uj) their heads, and dashed the ooze about tlicin 

Enter Alexas behind them. 

Myr, Avert these omens, Heaven! 

Scrap, Last night, between tl?e hours of twelve and one. 
In a lone aisle of the temple while I Avalkod, 

A whirlwind rose, that, with a violent Mast, 

Shook all the dome: tlie doors around me clapt; 

The iron wiek(*t, that defends tlie vault. 

Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid. 

Burst open, and disclosed the miglity doaii. 

From out each monument, in order ])laccd. 

An armed ghost starts up: the boy-king last 
Reared his inglorious liead. A peal of groans 
Then followed, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, Egypt is no more! My blood ran back, 

My shaking knees against each other knocked; 

On the cold pavement down I fell entrafhoed, 

And 80 unfinished left the horrid scene. 

Alex. And dreamed you this ? or did invent the story, 

[Shoioing himseif. 

To frighten our Egj^)tian boys withal, 

And train them up, betimes, in fear of priesthood ? 

Serap. My lord, I saw you not, • 

17 
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Nor meant my words should reach your ears; but what 
I uttered was most true. 

Alex. A foolish dream, 

Bred from the fumes of indigested feasts. 

And holy luxury. 

xS'erap. 1 know my duty: 

This goes no further. 

Alex. ’Tis not fit it should; 

Nor would the times now bear it, were it true. 

All southern, from yon hills, tlie Roman camp 
Hangs t)’er us black and threatening, like a storm 
Just breaking on our heads. 

Scrap. Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony; 

But in their servile hearts they own Octavius 

Myr. Why then does Antony dream out liis hours. 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day. 

Which might redeem what Aotium lost ? 

Alex. He thinks ’tis past recovery. 

Scrap. Yet the foe 

Seems not to i)ress the siege. ^ 

Alex. Oh, there’s the wonder. 

Micccnas and Agrippa, who can most. 

With Caesar, are his foes. His wafe Octavia, 

Driven from his house, solicits her revenge; 

And Dolabella, who wovS once his friend, 

TTpon some private grudge, now seeks his min: 

Yet still war seems on either side t<o sleep. 

Scrap, ’Tis strange that Antony, for some days past, 
Has not beheld the faqp of Cleopatra; 

But here, in Isis’ temple, lives retired. 

And makes his jieart a prey to black despair. 

Alex. ’Tis true; and "we much fear lie hopes by absence 
To cure his mind of love. 

Scrap. If he be vanquished. 

Or make liis peace, Egypt is doomed to be 
A Roman province; and our plenteous harvests 
Must then redeem the scarceness of their soil. 

While Antony stood firm, our Alexandria 
Rivalled proud Rome (dominion’s other seat), 

And Fortune striding, like a vast (Colossus, 

Could fix an equal foot of empire here. 

Alex. Had I wish, these tyrants of all nature. 

Who lord it o’er mankind, should perish,—perish, 

Each by the other’s sword; but, since our will 
Is lamely followed by our power, we must 
Depend on one; with him to rise or fall. 

Scrap. How stands the queen affected ? 

Alex. Oh, she dotes, ^ 

She dotes, Serapion, on this vanquished man, 
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And winds herself about his mighty ruins; 

Whom would she yet forsake, yet yield him up. 

This hunted prey, to his pursuer’s hands. 

She might preserve us all: but ’tis in vain— 

This changes my designs, this blasts my counsels. 

And makes me use all means to keep him here, 

Whom I could wisli divided from her arms. 

Far as the earth’s deep centre. Well, you know 
The state of things; no more of your ill omens 
And black prognostics; labour to confirm 
The people’s hearts. 

Enter Ventidius, talking aside with a Gentleman of Antony’s. 

Serap. Tht^se Homans will o’erhear us. 

But, who’s that stranger? By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and erected look. 

He’s of no vulgar note. 

Alex. Oil ’tis Ventidius, 

Our emperor's jjreat licuienani in the East, 

Who first showed Romo that Parthia could be conquered. 
When Antony returned from Syria last. 

He left this man to guard the Roman frontiers. 

Serap. You seem to know him well. 

Alex. Too well. 1 saw him at Cilicia first. 

When Cleopatra there met Antony: 

A mortal foe he was to us, and Egypt. 

But,—let me witness to the worth I hate,— 

A braver Roman never drew a sword; 

Firm to his prince, but as a friend, not slave. 

He ne’er was of his pleasures; but presides 
O’er all his cooler hours, and morning counsels: 

In short the plainness, fierceness, rugged virtue. 

Of an old true-stampt Roman lives in him. 

His coming bodes I know not what of ill 
To our affairs. Withdraw to mark him better; 

And I’ll acquaint you why I sought you here, 

And what’s our present work. 

[They withdraw to a comer of the stage; and VHNTiDitTa, 
with the other^ comes forward to the front. 

Vent, Not see him, say you? 

I say, I must, and will. ^ 

Oent. He has commanded. 

On pain of death, none should approach his presence. 

Vent. I bring him news will raise his drooping spirits. 
Give him new life. 

OeM, He sees not iSeopatra. 

VeM. Would he had never seen her! 

QirU. He' eats not, drinks not, sleeps not, has no use 
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Of anything, but thought; or if he talks, 

’Tis to himself, and then ’tis perfect raving: 

Then he defies the world, and bids it pass; 

Sometimes he gnaws his lip, and curses loud 
The boy Octavius; then he draws his mouth 
Into a scornful smile, and cries, “ Take all, 

The world’s not worth my care.” 

Vent Just, just his nature. 

Virtue’s his path; but sometimes ’tis too narrow 
For his vast soul; and then lie starts out wide. 

And bounds into a vice, that bears him far 
From his first course, and })lunges him in ills: 

But, when his danger makes him find his fault. 

Quick to observe, and full of sharp remorse. 

He censures eagerly his own misdeeds. 

Judging himself with malice to himself, 

And not forgiving what as irlan he did, 

Because his other j)arts are more than man.— 

He must not thus be lost, 

[Ai-Exas and the yrj(\sts come fornxird, 
Alex. You have ynur full instructions, now advance; 
Proclaim your orders loudly. 

Sera/p. Romans, Egyptians, hear the queen’s command. 
Thus Cleopatra bids: Let labour cease; 

To i)omp and triumphs give this ha))py day, 

That gave the world a lord: ’tis Antony’s. 

Live, Antony; and Cleopatra live! 

Bo this the general voice sent up to heaven, 

And every public repeat this echo. 

Vent. Mne pageantry! [As^c?e. 

Scrap. Set out before your doors 
The images of all your sleeping fatliers. 

With laurels crownexi; with laureLs wreathe your jK)sts, 
And strew wdth flowers the pavement: let tlie priests 
Do present sacrifice; pour out the wdne. 

And call the gods to join with you in gladness. 

Vent. Curse on the tongue that bids this general joy! 

Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony’s in danger? Hide, for shame. 

You Romans, your great grandsires’ images. 

For fear their souls should animate their marbles. 

To blush at their degenerate progeny. 

Alex. A love, which knows no bounds, to Antony, 

Would mark the day with honours, when all|hcaven 
Laboured for him, when each propitious star 
Stood wakeful in his orb, to watch that hour. 

And shed his better influence. H%r own birthday 
Our queen neglected like a vulgar fate, 

That passed obscurely by. * * 
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Vent Would it had slept, 

Divided far from this; till some remote 
And future age had called it out, to ruin 
Some other prince, not him! 

Alex, Yoxir emperor, 

Though grown ui^ind, would be more gentle, than 
To upbraid ray queen for loving him too well. 

Vent, Does the mute sacrifice upbraid the priest ? 

He knows him not his executioner. 

Oh, she has decked his ruin with her love, 

Led him in golden bands to gaudy slaughter, 

And made perdition pleasing: She has left him 
The blank of what he was. 

I tell thee, eunuch, she has qiiit^e unmanned him. 

Can any Roman see, and know him now. 

Thus altered from the lord of half mankind, 

Unbent, unsinewed, made a woman’s toy. 

Shrunk from the vast extent of all his honours. 

And crampt within a comer of the Avorld ? 

O Antony! • 

Thou bravest soldier, and thou best of friends! 

Bounteous as nature; next to nature’s Gotl! 

Couldst thou but make new worlds, so wouldst tlioii give (l.(‘iu, 
Aa bounty were thy being! rough in battle, 

Aa the first Romans when tliov wont to war; 

Yet after victory more pitiful 

Than all their praying \drgins left at home! 

Alex, Would you could add, to those more shining virtues. 
His truth to her who love-s him. « 

Vent, Would 1 could not! 

But wherefore waste I precious hours with thee! 

Thou art her darling mischief, her chief engine, 

Antony’s other fate. Go, tell thy queen, 

Venticiius is arrived, to end her charms. 

Let your Egyptian timbrels play alone, 

Nor mixjeffeminate sounds with Roman trumpets. 

You dare not fight for Antony; go pray 
And keep your cowards’ holiday in temples, 

[Exeunt Alexas, Serapion, 

Re-enter the Gentleman of M. Antony. 

* 

2 Gent, The emperor approaches, and commands, 

On pain of death, that none presume to stay. 

1 Gent. I dare not disobey him. [Going ovi xmth the other. 
Vent, Well, I dare. ^ 

But I’ll observe him first unseen, and find 

Which way hw humour drives; The rest I’ll venture. 

[Withdraws^ 
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Enter Antony, vxilkinq with a disturbed motion before 

he speaks. 

Ant. They tell me, ’tis my birthday, and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness. 

’Tis what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 

Why was I raised the meteor of the world. 

Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travelled, 

Till all my fires were spent; and then cast downward. 

To be trod out by Gajsar ? 

Vent, [aside^. On my soul, 

’Tis mournful, wondrous mournful! 

Ant. C!ount thy gains. 

Now, Antony, wouldst thou be born for this? 

Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

Vent. How sorrow shakos him! [Aside. 

So, now the tempest tears him up by the rc)ot8, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

[Antony having il^rown himself down. 
Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor; 

The place thou pressest on thj^ mother earth 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee; 

Some few days hence, and then ’twill be too largf\ 

When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow urn. 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes; then Octavia 
(For Cleopatra will not live to see it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her owti, 

And bear thee in her \^dowed hand to Cassar; 

Caesar will weep, the crocodile will weep. 

To see his rival of the universe 

Lie still and peaceful there. I’ll think no more on’t. 

Ant. Give me some music: look that it be sad: 

I’ll soothe my melancholy, till I swell. 

And burst myself with sighing.— [Soft music. 

’Tis somewhat to my humour: stay, 1 fancy 
I’m now turned wild, a commoner of nature; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all; 

Live in a shady forest’s sylvan scene, 

Stretched at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece as I grew from it; 

My uncombed Ibcks, matted like mistletoe. 

Hang o’er my hoary face; a murmuring brook 
Buns at my foot. 

Vent. Methinks I fancy 
Myself there too. • 

Ant. The herd come jumping by me, 

And, fearless, quencL their thimt, while I looi on, * 
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And take me for their fellow-citizen. 

More of this image, more; it lulls my thoughts. 

[Soft music again. 

Vent. I must disturb him; I can hold no longer. 

[Stands before, him. 

Ant. [starting up]. Art thou Ventidius ? 

VcM. Are you Antony? 

I’m liker what I was, than you to him 
I left you last. 

Ant,. Tm angry. 

Fen^. So am 1. 

Ant. I would be private; leave me. 

Vent. Sir, 1 love you. 

And therefore vAW not leave yt)U. 

Anl. Will not leave me! 

Where have you learnt that answer ? Who am 1 ? 

Vent. My emperor; the man I love next Heaven: 

If I said more, I think ’twere scarce a sin: 

You’re all that’s good, and god-like. 

Ant: All that’% wretched. 

You will not leave me then ? 

Vent. ’Twas too presuming 
To say I would not; but I dare not leave you: 

And, ’tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So soon, when I so far have come to sec you. 

Ant. Now thou hast seen me, art thou satisfied? 

For, if a friend, thou hast beheld enough; 

And, if a foe, too much. 

Vent. Look, emperor, this is no^Jonimon dew. [Weeping. 
I have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes; ^ 

I cannot help her softness. 

Ant. By heaven, he weeps! poor good old man, he weeps! 
The big round drops course one another down 
The furrows of his cheeks.—Stop them, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death: they set my shame, 

That caused them, full before me. 

Vent. I’ll do my best. 

Ant. Sure there’s contagion in the tears of friends: 

See, I have caught it too. Believe me, ’tis not 
For my o\vn griefs, but thine.—Nay, father! 

Vent. Emperor, ^ 

Ant. Emperor! Why, that’s the style of victoy; 

The conqu’ring soldier, red with unfelt wounds. 

Salutes his general so: but never more 
Shall that sound reac^ my ears. 

Vent. I warrant you. 

Aifl. Aetjum, Actium! Oh!- 

Vent. It sits too near you. 
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Ant. Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day, 

And, in my short, distracted, nightly slumbers, 

The hag that rides my dreams.- 

Vent. Out with it; give it vent, 

AnL Urge not my shame. 

I lost a battle,- 

Vent. So has Julius done. 

Ant. Thou favour’st me, and speak’sfc not half thou think’st; 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly: 

But Antony- 

Vent. Nay, .sto}> not. 

AnL Antony,— 

Well, thou wilt have it-—like a coward, fled, 

Fled wliile his soldiers fought; fled first, Ventidius. 

Thou long’st to curse me, and I give tliei* leave. 

I knf»w thou cara’at prepared to rail. 

Vent. 1 did. 

A71L J’ll help thee.— L have been a man, Ventidius. 

Vent. Yes, and a l)rave one; but- 

Ant. I know thy meaning. ^ 

But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 
The name of soldier, witli inglorious ease. 

In the full vintage ot my flowing honours. 

Sat still, and saw it prest by other hands. 

Fortune canu* smiling to my youth, and wooed it. 

And purjJe greatness met my ripened years. 

When first. 1 came to om])ire, T was borne 
On tides of jieojile, crowding to my triumphs; 

The wish of nations, and the willing worUl 
Received me as ite jfledge ot’ future pea<*e; 

I was BO great, so hajipy, so beloved. 

Fate could not ruin nie; till 1 took pains. 

And worked against my fortune*, chid her fiom me. 

And turned her loose; yet still she came again. 

My careless days, and my luxurious nights. 

At length have wearied her, and now she’s gone. 

Gone, gone, divorced ft)r ever. Hclj) me, soldier. 

To curse this madman, tliis industrious fool. 

Who laboured to be wretched: l^r'ythee, curse me. 

Ve7iL No. 

AnL Whv ? 

Vent. You are too sensible already 
Of what you’ve don^, too conscious of your failings; 

And, like a scorpion, whipt by others first 
To fury, sting yourself in mad revenge. 

I would bring balm, and ])our it in your wounds. 

Cure your distempered mind, and heal ^ur fortunes. 

Ant. I know thou would’st. 

Vent. IavUI. • ' 
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Ard, Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Vent. You laugh. 

Ant. I do, to see officious love 
Give cordials to the dead. 

Vent. You would be lost, then? 

Ant. I am. 

Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 

AtU. I have, to the utmost. Dost thou think me desperate. 
Without just cause? No, when I found all lost 
Beyond repair, I hid me from the world. 

And learnt to scorn it here; which now 1 do 
So heartily, I think it is not worth 
The cost of keeping. 

Vent. Cspsar thinks not so; 

He’ll thank you for the gift he could not take. 

You would be killed like Tully, would you ? do. 

Hold out your throat to Cicaar, and die tamely. 

Ant. No, I can kill myself; and so resolve. 

Vent. I can die with you too when time shall serve; 

But fortune calls^pon us now to live. 

To fight, to conquer. 

AnU Sure thou dream’st, Ventidius. 

Vent. No; ’tis you dream; you sleep away your hours 
In desperate sloth, miscalled j)hiloso]>hy. 

Up, up, for honour’s sake; twelve legions wait you. 

And long to call you chief; By painful journeys 
I led them, patient both of heat and hunger, 

Down from the I’arthian marches to the Nile, 

’Twill do you good to sec their sunburnt faces. 

Their scarred cheeks, and chopt hands: there’s virtue m 
them. ^ 

They’ll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy. 

Ant. Where left you them ? 

Vent. I said in Lower Syria. 

Ant. Bring them hither; 

There may be life in these. 

Vent. They will not come. 

Ant. Why didst thou mock my hopes with promised 
aids. 

To double my despair? They’re mutinous. 

Vent. Most firm and loyal. ^ 

Ant. Yet they will not march 
To succour me. O trifler! 

Vent. They petition 
You would make haste^to head them. 

Ant. I’m besieged, 

Veid. There’s but one way shut up: How came I hither? 
Ant. I will not stir. 
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Vent, They would perhaps dasire 
A better reason, 

AtiL I have never used 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Why did they refuse to march ? 

Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Ant. What was’t they said ? 

Vent. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should they fight indeed, to make her conquer. 
And make you more a slave ? to gain you kingdoms, 
Which, for a kiss, at your next midnight feast. 

You’ll sell to her? Then she new-nanies her jewels. 
And calls this diamond such or such a tax; 

Each pendant in her ear shall be a province. 

Ant. VentidiuH, I allow your tongue free licence 
On all my other faults; but, on your life. 

No word of Oleoyjatra: she deserves 
More worlds than 1 can lose. 

Vent, iichold, you Powers, 

To wliotn you have intrusted humankin^! 

See Europe, Afric, Asia, put in balance. 

And all weighed down by one light, worthless woman! 
I think tlie gods are Antonies, and give. 

Like y)rodignls, this nether world away 
To none hut wasteful hands. 

Ant. You grow presumptuous. 

Vent. 1 take the privilege of ])lain love to speak. 
Ant. Plain love! yilain arrogance, ])lain insolence! 
Thy men are cowards^ thou, an envious traitt>r: 

Who, under seeming honesty, hast vented 
Tlie burden of thy rank, oVrflowmg gall. 

O that thou wert my equal; great in arms 
As the first C<esar was, tliat 1 might kill thee 
Without a stain to honour! 

Vent. You may kill me; 

You have done more already,—called me traitor. 

Ant. Art tliou not one? 

Vent. For showing you yourself. 

Which none else durst have done ? but had I been 
That name, which 1 disdain to speak again, 

I needed not have sought your abject- fortunes. 

Come to partake your fate, to die wdth you. 

What llinde^e<^ me to have led my conquering eagles 
To fill Octavius’ bands 1 I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious, happy traitor, 

And not have been so called. 

AnL Forgive me, soldier; ^ 

I’ve been too passionate. 

Vent, Yo^i thought me false; 
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Thought my old age betrayed you: Kill me, sir, 

Pray, kill me; yet you need not, your unkindness 
Has left your sword no w'ork. 

Ant I did not think so; 

I said it in my rage: Pr’ythee, forgive me. 

Why didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of what I would not hear? 

Vent No prince but you 
Could merit that sincerity I used. 

Nor durst another man have ventured it; 

But you, ere love misled your wandering eyes, 

Were sure the chief and beat of human race, 

Framed in the very pride and boast of nature; 

So perfect, that the gods, who formed you, wondererj 
At their own skill, and cried—A lucky hit 
Has mended our design. Their envy hindered. 

Else you had been immortal, and a pattern. 

When Heaven would work for ostentation’s Siako 
To copy out again. 

Ant, But Cleoj^atra— 

Go on; for I can bear it now, 

VeiiL No more. 

Ant. Tlioii dar’st not trust my passion, but thou may’st; 
Thou only lov’st. the rest have flattered mo. 

Vent. Heaven’s blessing on your heart for that kind word! 
May I believe you love me ? Speak again. 

Ant. Indeed I do. Speak this, and this, and this. 

[Hugging him. 

Thy praises were unjust; but, I’ll deserve them. 

And vet mend all. Do with me what thou wilt; 

Lead me to victory! thou know'st the way. 

Vent. And, will you leave this- 

Ani. lh’’ythee, do not curse her. 

And I will leave her; though, Heaven knows, I love 
Beyond life, conquest, empire, all, but honour; 

But 1 will leave her. 

Vent. That’s my royal master; 

And, shall we fight? 

Ant. 1 warrant thee, old soldier. 

Thou shall behold me once again in iron; 

And at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthiana, cry aloud—Come, follow me! 

Vent. Oh, now I hear my emperor! in £hat word 
Octavius fell. Gods, let me see that day. 

And, if I have ten years behind, take all: 

I’ll thank you for the exchange. 

Ant. 0 Cleopatra! * 

Vent. Again? 

Aitt. I’ve^done: In that last sigh she went,“ 
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CflBSar shall know what ’tis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear. 

Vent. Methinkfl, you breathe 
Another soul: Your looks are more divine; 

You speak a hero, and you move a god. 

AtU. Oil, thou hast fired me; my soul’s up in arms. 

And mans each part about me: Once again, 

That noble eagerness of fight has seized me; 

That eagerness with which T darted upward 
To Cassius’ camp: In vain the steepy hill 
Opposed my way; in vain a war of spears 
Sung round my head, and planted on my shield; 

I won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lagged on the plain below\ 

Vent. Ye gods, ye gods. 

For such another honour! 

Ant. Come on, my soldier! 

Our hearts and arms are still the same: I long 
Once more to meet our foes; that thou and 1, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our troops. 

May taste fate to them; mow them ouf a passage. 

And, entering where the foremost squadrons yield, 

Bogin the noble harvest of the field. [fJxeunt, 


ACT II 

.SCENE I 

Cleopatra, Iras, and Albxas. 

Cleo. What shall I do, or Avliither shall I turn ? 
Ventidius has o’ercome, and he will go. 

Alex. He goes to fight for you. 

Cleo. Then he would see me, ere he went to fight: 
Flatter me not; If once he goes, he’s lust, 

And all my hopes destroyed. 

Alex. Does this weak passion 
Become a mighty queen ? 

Cleo. I am no queen: 

Is tliis to be a queen, to be besieged 

By yon insultiftg B.oman, and to wait 

Each hour the victor’s chain ? These ills are small: 

For Antony is lost, and I can mourn 

For nothing else but him. Now come, Octavius, 

I have no more to lose! prepare tky bands; 

I’m fit to be a captive: Antony 

Has taught, my mind the fortune of a slave. • • 
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Iras. Call reason to assist you. 

Cleo. I have none, 

And none would have: My love’s a noble madness, 
Which shows the cause deserved it. Moderate sorrow 
Fits vulgar love, and for a vulgar man: 

But I have loved wdth such transcendent passion, 

I soared, at first, quite out of reason's view, 

And now am lost above it. No, I’m proud 

’Tis thus: Would Antony could see me now 

_ ^ 

Think you he would not sigh, though he must leave me? 
Sure he would sigh; for lie is noble-natured. 

And bears a tender heart: I know him well. 

Ah, no, I know him not; I knew him once, 

But now ’tis past. 

Iras. Let it be past with you: 

Forget him, madam. 

Cleo. Never, never, Iras. 

He once was mine; and once, though now ’tis gone. 
Leaves a faint image of possession still. 

Alex. Thinkjiim inconstant, cruel, and ungrateful. 
Cleo. I cannot: If 1 could, those thoughts were vain 
Faithless, ungrateful, cruel, though he be, 

I still must love him. 

Kntfr Ohahmion. 

Now, what news, my Oharmion ? 

Will he bo kind? and will he not forsake me? 

Am I to live, or die ?—nay, do I live V 
Or am I dead? for when he gave his answer. 

Fate took the word, and then 1 fived or died. 

Char. I found liim, madam- 

Cle/}. A long ay^cech yireyiaring ? 

If thou bring’st comfort, haste, and give it me, 

For never was more need. 

Iras. I know he loves you. 

Cleo. Had he been kind, her eyes had told me so. 
Before her tongue could S])eak it: Now she studies. 

To soften what he said; but give mo death, 

Just as he sent it, Charmion, undisguLsed, 

And in the words ho sy)oke. 

Char. I found him, then, 

Encompassed round, 1 think, with iron statues; 

So mute, so motionless his soldiers stood, 

While awfully he cast his eyes about. 

And every leader’s hopes or fears surveyed: 

Methought he looked resolved, and yet not pleased. 
When he beheld me'struggling in the crowd. 

He blushed, and bade make way. 

Alex^ lliere’s comfort yet. 
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Char, Ventidius fised hifi eyes upon my passage 
Severely, as he meant to frown me back, 

And sullenly gave place: I told my message, 

Just as you gave it, broken and disordered; 

I numbered in it all your sighs and tears. 

And while I moved your jiitiful request. 

That you but only begged a last farewell, 

He fetched an inward groan; and every time 
1 named you, sighed, as if his heart were breaking. 
But, shunned my eyes, and guiltily looked down; 

He seemed not now that awful Antony, 

Who shook an armed assembly with his nod; 

But, making show as he would rub his eyes, 

Disguised and blotted out a falling tear. 

Cleo. Did he then weep ? And was 1 worth a tear ? 
If what thou hast to say be not as pleasing, 

Toll me no more, but let me die contented. 

CJiar. He bid me say,—He knew himself so well, 

He could deny you nothing, if he saw you; 

And therefore- 

Cleo. Thou wouldst say, he would not see me? 

Char, And therefore begged you not to use a power. 
Which he could ill resist; yet he should ever 
Respect you. as he ought. 

Clco, Is that a word 
For Antony to use to Cleopatra ? 

O that faint word, respect I how I disdain it! 

Disdain myself, for loving after it! 

He should have kept that word for cold Octavia. 
Respect is for a wife: Am I that thing. 

That dull, insipid lump, without desires. 

And without pc^wer to give them ? 

Alex, You misjudge; 

You see through love, and that deludes your sight; 

As, what is straight, seems crooked through the water: 
But I, who bear my reason undisturbed. 

Can see this Antony, this dreaded man, 

A fearful slave, who fain would run away, 

And shuns his master’s eyes: If you pursue him, 

My life on’t, he still drags a chain along 
That needs must clog his flight. 

Cleo, Could I believe thee!— 

Alex. By ev8ry circumstance I know he loves. 

True, he’s hard prest, by interest and by honour; 

Yet he but doubts, and parleys, and casts out 
Many a long look for succour. 

Cl^, He sends word, 

He fears to see my face. 

Alex, Ami would you more? 
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He shows his weakness who declines the combat, 

And you must urge your fortune. Could ho speak 
More plainly ? To my ears, the message sounds— 

Come to my rescue, Cleopatra, come; 

Come, free me from Ventidius; from my tyrant: 

See me, and give me a pretence to leave him!— 

I hear his trumpets. This way he must pass. 

Please you, retire a wliilc; I'll work him first, 

Tliat he may bend more easy. 

Cleo, You shall rule me; 

But all, I fear, in vain. [Hxit with Chakmion and Iras. 
Ahx, I fear so too; 

Though I concealed my tlioughts, to make her bold; 

But ’tis our utmost moans, and fate befriend it! {W ithdrawa, 

Enitr Liotors with Faf^ref^ : <mt bearing the Eagle ; then enter 
Antony ivith V:ES'viin\js. followed hg other Commanders. 

Ant. Octavius is the minion of blind chance. 

But liolds from virtue nothing. 

Vent. Has he courag(*? 

Ant. Jhit juft enougli U) season him fn)ni coward. 

Oh, 'tis the coldest youth upon a charge, 

Th(‘ most deliberate lighter! if he ventures 
(As in Illyria f>nee, tiiev say, he did. 

To storm a town), ’its when he cannot choose; 

When all the Morld have fivt their eyes u])Ou him; 

And then he lives on that for seven years after; 

But, at a (‘lose revenge he never fails. 

Vent. 1 heard you challenged hiiu. 

Ant. I did, Ventidius. * 

Wlial think’st thou was his answer? ’Twas so tame!— 

He said, ho liad more ways than one to*die; 

I had not. 

Vent. Poor! 

Ant. He has more wavs than one; 

But he would choose them all before that one. 

Vent. He first would choose an ague, or a fever. 

Ant. No; it must be an ague, not a fever; 

He has not warmth enough to die by that. 

Vent. Or old age and a bed. 

Ant. Ay, tlicre’s his choice. 

He would live, like a lamp, to the last wink, 

And crawl upon the utmost verge of life* 

O Hercules 1 Why should a man like this. 

Who dares not trust his fate for one great action, 

Be all the care of Heaven ? Why should he lord it 
O’er fourscore thous<!nd men, of Avhom each one 
Is braver than himself ? 

Vent. Ybu conquered for him: * 
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Philippi knows it; there you shared with him 
That empire, which 3 ^our sword made all your own. 

Ant. Fool that I was, upon my eagle’s wings 
I bore this wren, till I was tired -with soaring. 

And now he mounts above me. 

Good heavens, is this—is this the man who braves me ? 

Who bids my age make way? Drives me before him, 

To the world's ridge, and sweeps me off like rubbish ? 

Vent. vSir, Ave lose time; the troops are mounted all. 

Ant. Then give the word to march: 

1 long to leave this prison of a towm. 

To join thy legions; and, in open field. 

Once more to show my face. Lead, my deliverer. 

Enter Alexas. 

Alex, Groai oin])eror, 

In mighty arms renowned above mankind. 

But, in soft pity the o]»f)rest, a god; 

This message sends the mournful C]eoj)atra 
To her dej>arting lord. 

Vent. Smooth sycophant-! 

Alex. A thousand wislies, and ten thousand prayers, 
Millions of blessings w'ait you to the w^ars; 

Millions of sighs and tears she sends you too, 

And would liave sent 

As miiny dear cm braces to your arms. 

As many parting kisse^s to your lips; 

But those, she fears, have wearied you already. 

Vent, [aside^. False cr<jcodile! 

Alex. And yet she begs not uom\ you would not leave her; 
That were a wish txjo mighty for her hopes, 

Too presuming 

For her low' fortune, and your ebbing love; 

That were a Avish for her more j^roaperous days. 

Her blo(»ming beauty, and your growing kindness. 

Ant. Well, J must man it out:—What would the 

queen V 

Alex. First, to the-se noble warriors, who attend 
Your daring courage in the chase of fame,— 

Too daring, and too dangerous for her quiet,— 

She humbly recommends all she holds dear. 

All her own cares and fears,—the care of vou. 

Vent. Yes, witness Actiuin. 

Ant. Let him speak, Ventidius. 

Alex. You, when his matchless valour bears him forward, 
With ardour too heroic, on his foes, 

Fall dowm, as she would do, before his feet; 

Lie in his way, and stop the paths of death: 

Tell him, tliis god is not inAUilnerable; 
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That absent Cleopatra bleeds in him; 

And, that you may remember her petition, 

She begs you wear these trifles, as a ])awn, 

Which, at your wished return, she will redeem 

[Gives jewels to the Cominandors, 
With all the wealth of Egypt: 

This to the great Ventidius she presents, 

Whom she can never count her enemv. 

Because he loves her lord. 

Vent, Tell her, I’ll none on't; 

I’m not ashamed of honest poverty; 

Not all the diamonds of the east can bribe 
Ventidius from his faith. I hope to see 
These and the rest of all her sparkling store. 

Where they shall more deservingly be jjlaced. 

Ant, And who must wear thorn then ? 

Vent, The wronged Oct-avia. 

Ant, You might liave spared that "word. 

Vent, And ho that bribe. 

Ant, But have I no remernbraneo V 
Alex, Yes, a (tear one; 

Your slave the queen- 

Ant, My mistress. 

Alex. Then your mistress; 

Your mistress would, she says, have sent her soul. 

But that you had long since; she humbly begs 
This ruby bracelet, set with bleeding hearts, 

The emblems of her own, may bind your arm. 

[Presenting a bracelet. 
Vent, Now, my best lord,—in libnour’s name, J ask you. 
For manhood’s sake, and for your own dear safet 3 %— 

Touch not these poisoned gifts, ■ 

Infected by the sender; touch them not; 

Myriads of bluest plagues lie underneath them. 

And more than aconite has dipt the silk. 

Ant, Nay, now you grow too cynical, Ventidius: 

A lady’s favours may be worn with honour. 

What, to refuse her bracelet! On my soul, 

When I lie pensive in my tent alone, 

’Twill pass the wakeful hours of winter nights, 

To tell these pretty beads upon my arm, 

To count for every one a soft embrace, 

A melting kiss at such and such a time: ' 

And now and then the fury of her love, 

When-And Avhat harm’s in this ? 

Alex. None, none, my lord, 

But what’s to her, thr^ now ’tis past for ever. 

Ant. [going to tie it]. Wo soldiers are so awkward—help 
, me tie it. 
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Alex. In faith, my lord, we courtiers too are awkward 
In Ihewe affairs: so are all men indeed: 

^'ven I, who am not one. But shall I speak ? 

Ant. Yes, freely, 

Alex. Then, my lord, fair hands alone 
Are fit to tie it; she, who sent it can. 

Vent. Bell, death! this eunuch pander ruins you. 

You will not see her ? 

[Alexas ivhispers an Attendant, who goes out. 
Ant. But t(* take my leave. 

Vent. Then I have w^ashed an A^^thiojj. You’re undone; 

Y’ are in the toils; y’ are taken; y’ are destroyed; 

Her eyes do C;esar\s work. 

Ant. You fear too soon. 

I’m constant to myself: I know my strengtli; 

And yet she shall not think me barbarous neither. 

Born in the depths of Afrie: I am a Roman, 

Bred in the rules of soft humanity. 

A /?uost-, and kindly used, should bid farewell. 

Vent. You do not know 

How weak you are to her, how much an infant: 

You are m>t ])roof against a smile, or glance; 

A sigh will (piite disarm you. 

A nt. See. she comes! 

Now you shall find your error.—Gods, I thank you: 

I formed the danger greater than it 
And now ’tis near, ’tis lessened. 

Vent. Mark the end yet/. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmiox, and Iras. 

Ant. Well, madam, wc are met. 

Cleo. Is this a meeting? 

Then, we must part ? 

Ant. We must. 

Cleo. Who says we must ? 

Ant. Our own hard fates. 

Cleo. We make those fates ourselves. 

Ant. Yes, we have made tliem; we have loved eaeh other, 
Into our mutual ruin. 

Cleo. The gods have seen my joys with envious eyes; 

I have no friends in heaven; and all the world. 

As ’twere the business of mankind to i^art us. 

Is armed against my love: even you yourself 
Join with the rest; you, you are armed against me. 

Ant. I will be justified in all I do 
To late posterity, and therefore hear mo. 

If I mix a lie 

With any truth, reproach me freely with it; 

Else, favour me vutli silence. 
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Cleo. You command me. 

And I am dumb. 

Vent, I like this well; he shows authoritv. 

Ant. That I derive mv ruin 

From you alone- 

Cleo, O heavens! I ruin you I 

Anf. You promised me your sileiu^e, and you break it 

Ere I have scarce be^un. 

Cleo. Well, I ohov vou. 

% • 

Ant. When I belield you first, it was in lOi^ypl. 

Ere Cajsar saw your eves, vou i^avc me love. 

And were too youn^ to know it; tliat T settled 
Your father in his throne, was for your sake; 

I left the acknowledcment for lime to ripen. 

CcTSar stept in, and, with a greedy hand, ^ 

Plucked tlie green fruit, ere the first blush of red. 

Yet cleaving to the bough. He was ni v lord. 

And was, beside, too great for me to rival; 

But, I deserved you tirst, though he enjoyed you. 

Wlien, after. J J:)cheld y(»u in Cilicia, 

An enemy t() Rome, I yiardoned you. 

Cleo. 1 cleared mys(*lf- 

Ant. Again break your promise. 

I loved you still, and took your weak excuses, 

Took you into my b(»som, stained by C;esar, 

And not half mine: J wemt to Egypt with you. 

And hid me from the business of the world. 

Shut out inquiring nations from my sight. 

To give whole years to you. « 

Vent. Yes, tt> your shame be’t sjioken. | A.nde. 

Ant. How I loved. , 

Witness, ye days and nights, arid all ye hours. 

That danced away with down ufion your feet. 

As all your business were to count my passion 1 
One day passed by, and nothing saw but love; 

Another came, and still ’twas only love: 

The suns were wearied out with kioking on. 

And I untired with loving. 

I saw you every day, and all the day; 

And every day wm still hut as the first. 

So eager was 1 still to see you m<ire. 

Vent. ’Tis all too true. . 

Ant, Fulvia, my wife, grew jealous 
(As she indeed had reason), raised a ivar 
In Italy, to call me hack. 

Vent, But yet 
You went not. 

Ant, While within your arms I lay, 

TheVorld fell mouldering from my hands each hour. 
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And left me scarce a grasp—I thank your love for’t. 

Ve/ni, Well pushed: that last was home. 

Clm. Yet may I speak? 

Ani. If I have urged a falsehood, yes; else, not. 

Your silence says, I have not. Fulvia died 
(Pardon, you gods, with my unkindness died); 

To set the world at peace, I took Octavia, 

This Ca*sar’s sister; in her pride of youtJi, 

And flower of beauty, did I wed that lady, 

Whom blushing I must praise, because I left her 
You called; my love obeyed the fatal summons: 

This raised the Roman arms; the cause was yours. 

I would have fought by land, where I was stronger; 

You hindered it: yet, when I fought at sea, 

Forsook me fighting; and (O stain to honour! 

0 lasting shame!) 1 knew not that I fled; 

But fled to follow you. 

Vmi. What haste she made to hoist her purple sails! 
And, to appear magnificent in flight. 

Drew half our strength away. 

Ant. All this you caused. 

And, would you multiply more ruins on me ? 

■^This honest man, my best, my only friend. 

Has gathered up the shipwreck of my fortunes; 

Twelve legions I have left, my last recruits. 

And you have watched the news, and bring your eyes 
To seize them too. If you have aught to answer. 

Now speak, you have free leave. 

Alex, [a5^(^e]. She stands confounded: 

Despair is in her eyes. 

Vent, Now lay a sigh in the way to stop his passage: 
Prepare a tear, and bid it for his legions; 

’Tis like they shall be sold. 

CUo, How shall I plead my cause, when you, my judge, 
Already have condemned me? Shafl 1 bring 
The love you bore me for my advocate ? 

That now is turned against me, that destroys me; 

For love, once past, is, at the best, forgotten; 

But oftener sours to hate: ’twill please my lord 
To ruin me, and therefore I’ll be guilty. 

But, could I once have thought it would have pleased you. 
That you would pry, with narrow searcliiug eyes. 

Into my faults, severe to my destruction. 

And watching all advantages with care. 

That serve to make me wretched ? Speak, my lord. 

For I end here. Though I deseiVed this usage, 

Was it like you to give it ? 

Ant, Oh, you wTong me. 

To think I sought this parting, or desired 
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To accuse you more than what will clear ni\'‘^olf, 

And justify this breach, 

Cleo, Thus low I thank you; 

And, since ray innocence will not offend, 

I shall not blush to own it. 

Vent. After this, 

I think she’ll blush at nothing. 

Cleo. You seemed grieved 
(And therein you are kind), that Caesar first 
Enjoyed my love, though you deserved it better: 

I grieve for that, my lord, much more than you; 

For, had I first been yours, it would have saved 
My se-cond choice: I never had been his. 

And ne’er had been but yours. But Ca'sar first. 

You say, posaessexi ray love. Not so, my lord: 

He first possessed my person: you, my love: 

Caesar loved me; but I loved Antony. 

If I endured him after, ’twas because 
I judged it due to the first name of men; 

And, half constrained, I gave, as to a tyrant, 

What he would take by force. 

Vent O Syren! Syren! 

Yet grant that all th| love she boasts were true, 

Has she not ruined you ? I still urge that, 

The fatal consequence. 

Cleo. The consequence indeed, 

For I dare challenge liim, my greatest foe. 

To say it was designed: ’tia true, I Jpved you. 

And kept you far from an uneasy wife,— 

Such Fulvia was. 

Yes, but he’ll say, you left Octavia for me;— 

And, can 3^011 blame me to receive that love. 

Which quitted such desert, for worthless me? 

How often have I wished some other Csosar, 

Great as the first, and aS"the second young. 

Would court my love, to be refused for you! 

Vent. Words, words; but Actium, sir; remember Actium. 
Cleo. Even there, I dare his malice. True, I counselled 
To fight at sea; but 1 betrayed you not. 

I fled, but not to the enemy. ’Twas fear; 

Would I had been a man, not to have feared! 

For none would then have envied mo your ^iendship, 

Who envy me your love. 

Ant. We are both unhappy: 

If nothing else, yet our ill fortune parts us. 

Speak: would you havetne perish by my stay? 

Cleo. If, as a friend, you ask my judgment, go; 

If, as a4over, ^ay. If you must perish- • 

’Tis a hard w'ord—but stay. 
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VbtiI, See now the effects of her so boasted love! 

She strives to drag you down to ruin with her; 

But, could she ’scape without you, oh, how soon 
Would she let go her hold, and haste to shore, 

And never look behind! 

Cleo, Then judge my love by tliis, [Givinff Antony a writing. 
Could I have borne 
A life or death, a happiness or woe. 

From yours divided, this had given me means. 

AnL By Hercules, the writing of Octavius! 

1 know it well: ’tis that proscribing hand. 

Young as it was, that led the way to mine, 

And left me but the second place in murder.— 

See, see, Ventidius! here he offers Egypt, 

And joins all Syria to it, as a present; 

So, in requital, forsake my fortunes, 

And join her arms with his. 

CVeo. And yet you leave me! 

You leave me, Antony; and yet I love you, 

Indeed I do: 1 have refused a kingdom: 

That is a trifle; 

For I could jjart with life, with anything. 

But only you. Oh, l(*t me die but with yon ! 

Is that a hard request? * 

Ard. Next living with you, 

’Tis all that. Heaven can give. 

Alex, Ho melts; wo conquer. [Asifir. 

Cleo, No; you shall go: your interest calls you hence; 

Yes; your dear interest pulls too strong, for the^5e 

Weak arms to liold you here. [Takes his hand. 

Go; leave me, soldier 

(For you’re no more a lover): leave me dying: 

Push me, all pale and panting, from your bosf)m. 

And, when your march begins, let one run after, 

Breathless almost for joy, and cry—She’s dead. 

The soldiers shout; you then, perhaps, may sigh, 

And muster all your Roman gravity: 

Ventidius chides; and straight your brow clears up, 

As I had never been. 

Ant, Gods, ’tis too much; too much for man to bear. 

Cleo. What is’t for me then, 

A weak, forsaken, woman, and a lover ?— 

Here let me breathe my last: envy me not 
This minute in your arms: I’ll die apace. 

As fast as e’er I can, and end your trouble. 

AnL Die! rather let me perish; loosened nature 
' Leap from its hinges, sink the props of heaven. 

And fall the ^ies, to crush the nether world 1 

My eyes, my soul, my all! ' [Ethbraces her. 
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Vent And what’s this toy, 

In balance with your fortune, honour, fame ? 

ArU. What is’t, Ventidius?—it outweighs them all: 

Why, we have more fhan conquered Cicsar now: 

My queen’s not only innocent, but loves me. 

Tliis, this is she, who drags me down to ruin! 

“ But, could she ’scape without mo, with what haste 
Would she let slip her hold, and make to shore, 

And never look behind! 

Down on thy knees, blasphemer as thou art, 

And ask forgiveiiess of wronged innocence. 

Vent, I'll rather die, than take it. Will you go? 

AnL Go! whither ? Go from all that’s excellent ? 

Faith, honour, virtue, all good things forbid. 

That I vshould go from her, who sets my love 
Above the price of kingdoms! Give, you gods. 

Give to yonr boy, your Caesar, 

'rhis rattle of a globe t(» play withal, 

This gewgaw world, and put him cheaply olT: 

I’ll not be pleosAi wath less than Cleopatra. 

Cleo, She’s wholly yours. My heart’s so full of joy, 

That I shall do some wild extravagance 
Of love, in public; and the foolish world. 

Which knows not tfendernoKs, will think me mad. 

Vent, Ow^omen! w'omcn! women! all the gods 
Have not such power of doing good to man, 

As you of doing harm. 

Ant Our men are armed:— 

Unbar the gate that looks to CaesaT’s camp: 

I w^ould revenge the treachery he meant me; 

And long security makes conquest easy. * 

I’m eager to return before I go; 

For, all the pleasures I have knowm beat thick 
On my remembrance.—How I long for night! 

That both the sweets of mutual love may try. 

And triumph once o’er Ca'sar ere w^e die. [Ex<'uM, 
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ACT III 

SCENE I 

Ai one. door enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Alex as, a 
Train of Egyptians: at the other Antony and RomanR. 
The entrance on both side^ is prepared by music ; the trumpets 
first sounding on Antony’s part: then answered by timbrels, 
etc,, on Ci.eopatra’s. Charmion and Iras hold a laurel 
ivreaih betwixt them.. A Dance of Egyptians. After the 
ceremony, Cleopatra crowns Antony. 

Ant. I thought how those white arms would fold me in. 
And strain me close, and melt me into love; 

So pleased with tliat sweet image, I sprung forwards, 

And added all my strength to every blow. 

Cleo. Come to me, come, my soldier, to my arms! 

You’ve been too long away from my embraces; 

But, when I have you fast, and all my* own. 

With broken murmurs, and wdth amorous sighs. 

I’ll say, you were unkind, and punish you, 

And mark you red with many an eager kiss. 

Anf. My brighter Venus! 

Cleo. O my greater Mars! 

Ant. Thou join’st ns well, my love! 

Suppose me come from the Phlogrican plains. 

Where gasping giants lay, cleft l)y my sword, 

And mountain-tops paired off each other blow. 

To bury those I slew. Receive me, goddess! 

Let CiESar spread his subtle nets; like Vulcan, 

In thy embraces I would be beheld 
By heaven and earth at once; 

And make their envy what they meant their sport. 

Let those, who took us, blush; I would love on. 

With awful state, regardless of their frowns. 

As their superior gods. 

There’s no satiety of love in thee: 

Enjoyed, thou still art new; perpetual spring * 

Is in thy arms; the ripened fruit but falls, 

And blossoms rise to fill its empty place; 

And I grow nch by giving. 

Enter Ventidius, and stands apart. 

Alex. Oh, now the danger’s past, your general comes! 

• He joins not in your joys, nor ininds your triumphs; 

But, with contracted brows, looks frowning on, 

As envying your success. ' ' 
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Ant. Now, on my soul, he loves me; truly loves me: 

He never flattered me in any vice. 

But awes me with his virtue; even this minute, 

Metliinka, he has a right of chiding mo. 

Lead to the temple: I’ll avoid his presence; 

It checks too strong upon me. [Exeunt the ^eat. 

[As Antony is going, Ventidius ^mlls him by the robe. 
Vent. Emperor! 

Ant. ’Tis the old argument; I pr'ythce, spare me. 

[Looking hack. 

Vent. But this one hearing, emperor. 

Ant. Let go 

My robe; or, by my father Hercules-- 

Vent. By Hercules’ father, that’s yet greater, 

I bring you somewhat you would wish to krioM^ 

Ant. Thou see’st wc are observcKl; attend me here. 

And ril return. [Exit. 

Vent. J am waning in his favour, yet I love him; 

I love this man, who runs to meet his ruin; 

And sure the g(^s, like me, are fond of him: 

His virtues lie so mingled with his crimes, 

As would confound their choice to punish one. 

And not reward the other. 


Enter Antony. 

Ant. We can conquer. 

You see, without your aid. 

We have dislodged their troo})s; • 

They look on us at distance, and, like curs 
’Scaped from the lion’s paw's, they bay f^r ofT. 

And lick their wounds, and faintly threaten war. 

Five thousand Romans, with their faces upward. 

Lie breathless on the plain. 

Vent. ’Tis well; and he, 

Who lost them, could have spared ten thousand more. 
Yet if, by this advantage, you could gain 
An easier peace, while Cajsar doubts the chance 
Of arms- 

Ant. Oh, think not on’t, Ventidius! 

The boy pursues my ruin, he’ll no peace; 

His malice is considerate in advantage. ^ 

Oh, he’s the OQolest murderer! so staunch. 

He kills, and keeps his temper. 

Vent. Have you no friend 
In all his army, who ^Jas power to move him ? 
Mflecenas, or Agrippa, might do much. 

Ant. They’re both too deep in Csesar’s interests. 
We’u work it out by dint of sword, or perish* 
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Ytni, Fain I would find some other. 

AnL Thank thy love. 

Some four or five such Auctories as this 
Will save thy further pains. 

Vtni, Expect no more; Ctesar is on his guard; 

I know, sir, you have conquered against odds; 

But still you draw suj)plies from one poor town, 

And of Egy])tiHnH: hv has all the world. 

And, at his be,ck, nations come pouring in. 

To fill the gaps you make. Praj^, think again. 

Ant, Why dost thou drive me from myself, to seii-rch 
For foreign aids?—to liunt my memory. 

And range all o’er a waste and barren place, 

To find a friend ? The wretched have no friends. 

Yet I had one, the bravest youth of Romo, 

Whom Ciusar loves beyond the love of women: 

He cotild resolve his mind, as fire does wax. 

From that h*ard rugged image melt him down. 

And mould liira in what softer form he pleased. 

Vent. Him w(mkl 1 see; that man, of all the world; 

Just such a one Ave AA'ani. • 

Ant. He loved me too; 

I Avas his soul; he liAn^d not but in me: 

We were so closed within each other's breasts. 

The rivets were not found, tliat jt>ined us first. 

That does not reach us A^et: we AA^ere so mixt., 

• 

As meeting streams, both to ourselves were lost; 

We were one mass; wo could not give or take, 

But from the same; for he A\'as I, I he. 

Vent He moves afcfl would wash him. [Aside. 

Ant. After this, 

I need not telVhis name;—’’twas Dolabclla. 

Vc7it. He’s noAv in Ca'sar’s camp. 

Ant. No matter Avhere, 

Since he’s no longer mine. He took unkind]}'. 

That 1 forbade him Cleopatra’s sight. 

Because I feared he loved her: he confessed. 

He had a warmth, Avhich, for my sake, he stilled; 

For ’tAvere impossible that two, so one, 

Should not have loA'ed the same. Wlien he dej^arted, 

He took no leave; and that confirmed my thoughts. 

Vent. It argues, that he loved you more tlian her. 

Else he had stayed; but he perceived you jealous. 

And would not grieve his friend: I know he loves you. 

Ant, I should have seen him, then, ere now. 

Vent. Perhaps 

He has thus long been labouring I'^or your peace. 

Ant Would he AV'cre here! 

Vent. Would you believe he loved you ? 4 
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I read your answer in your eyes, you would. 

Not to conceal it longer, ho has sent 
A messenger from Ccosar’s camp, with letters. 

Ant. Let him appear. 

Vent. I’ll bring him instantly, 
l^Exit Ventiditjs, and re-rntrrs immediately ‘With Doi*abella. 
Ant. ’Tis he himself! himself, by holy fricMidship! 

to endtrace hivu 

Art thou returned at last, my better lialf ? 

Come, give mo all myself! 

Let me not live, 

If the young bridegroom, longing for his night. 

Was ever half so fond. 

Dola. I must be silent, for mv soul is busy 
About a nobler work: she’s now come home. 

Like a long-absent man, and wanders o’er 
Each room, a stranger to her own, to look 
If all be safe. 

Ant. Thou hast what's left of me; 

For I am now sunk from what I was. 

Thou find'st me at my lowest water-mark. 

The rivers tliat ran in, and raised my fortunes. 

Are all dried up, or take an(>thor course; 

What I have left is from my native sjiring; 

I’ve still a heart that swells, in scorn of fate, 

And lifts me to my banks. 

Dola. Still you are lord of all the world to me. 

Ant. Why, then I yet am so; for thou art all. 

If I had any joy when thou wort absent, 

I grudged it to myself; mcthougTit I robbed 
Thee of thy part. But, O my Dolabella! 

Thou hast beheld me other than I am. * 

Hast thou not seen my morning chambers filled 
With sceptred slaves, who waited to salute me ? 

With eastern monarchs, who forgot the sun, 

To worship my uprising ?—menial kings 
Ran coursing up and down my palace-yard. 

Stood silent in my presence, watched ray eyes, 

And, at my least command, all started out, 

Lik e racers to the goal. 

Dola. Slave.s to your fortune. 

Ant. Fortune is Caesar’s now; and what am I? 

Vent. What you have mode yourself;*! will not flatter. 
Ant. Is this friendly done ? 

Dola. Yes; when his end is so, I must join with him; 
Indeed I must, and yet you must not chide; 

Why am I else your friend ? 

Ant. Take heed, young man, 

Ho^ thou\ipbraid’st my love; The queen has eyes, 
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And thou too hast a soul, Canst thou remember, 

When, swelled with hatred, thou bcheld’st her first. 

As accessary to thy brother’s death ? 

Dola, Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty day, 

.^d still the blush hangs here. 

Ani. To clear herself. 

For sending him no aid, she came from Fgypt. 

Her galley down the silver Cydnus rowed. 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold; 

The gentle wdnds w'^ere lodged in purple sails: 

Her nymphs, hke Nereids, round her couch were placed; 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 

Dola. No more; I would not hear it. 

Ant. Oh, you must! 

She lay, and leant her check upon her hand. 

And cast a look 8f> languishingly sweet, 

As if, secure of all behblders’ hearts, 

Neglecting, she could take them: boys, like Cu])ids. 

Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds. 

That played about her face. But if she smiled, 

A darting glory seemed to blaze abroad. 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object: To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time; and while they played. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight; 

And both to thought. ’Twas heaven, or somewhat more: 
For she so charm^ all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and W'auted breath 
To give tlieir welcome voice. 

Then, Dolabella, whete was then thy soul? 

Was not thy fury quite disarmed with w^onder? 

Didst thou not shrink behind me from those eves 
And whisper in my car—Oh, tell her not 
That I accused her with my brother’s death ? 

Dola, And should my weakness be a plea for yours? 
Mine was an age when love might be excused. 

When kindly warmth, and when my springing j^outh 

Made it a debt to nature. Yours- 

Feni. Speak boldly. 

Yours, he would say, in your declining age. 

When no more heat was left but what you forced. 

When all the sap was needful for the trunk. 

When it wenUdown, then you constrained the course, 
And robbed from nature, to supply desire; 

In you (I would not use so harsh a word) 

’Tis but plain dotage. 

Ani. Ha! i 

Dola. *Twas urged too home.— 

But yet thp loss was private, that I made; * , 
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*Twas but myself I lost: I lost no legions; 

I had no world to lose, no people’s love, 

ArU. This from a friend? 

Dola, Yes, Antony, a true one; 

A friend so tender, that each word I speak 
Stabs my own heart, before it reach your ear. 

Oh, judge me not less kind, because I chide! 

To Caesar I excuse you. 

Ant. O ye gods! 

Have I then lived to be excused to Caesar ? 

Dola. As to your equal. 

Ant. Well, he’s but my equal: 

While I wear this he never shall be more. 

Dola, I bring conditions from liini. 

Ant, Are they noble? 

Methinks thou shouldst not bring tlicra else; yet he 
Is full of deep dissembling; knows no honour 
Divided from his interest. Fate mistook him; 

For nature meant him for an usurer: 

He’s fit indeed to buy, not conquer kingdf)ms. 

Vmi, Then, slanting this. 

What power was theirs, who wrought so hard a temper 
To honourable terms ? 

Ani. It was my Dolabella, or some god. 

Dola. Nor I, nor yvl Micccnas, nor Agrippa: 

They were your enemies; and I, a friend. 

Too weak alone; yet ’twas a Roman’s deed. 

Ant, ’Twas like a Roman done: show me that man, 

Who has preserved my life, my love, my honour; 

Let me but see his face ^ 

Vent. That task is mine, 

And, Heaven, thou know’st how pleasing. [Exit Ventidius. 

Dola, You’ll remember 
To whom you stand obliged ? 

Ant, When I forget it. 

Be thou unkind, and that’s my greatest curse. 

My queen shall thank him too. 

Dola, I fear she will not. 

ArU. But she shall do it; The queen, ray Dolabella! 

Hast thou not still some grudgings of thy fever ? 

Dola. I would not see her lost. 

Ant, When I forsake her, 

Leave me my better stars 1 for she has truth 
Beyond her beauty. Caesar tempted her. 

At no less price than kingdoms, to betray me; 

But she resisted all: and yet thou chidest me 
For loving her too ^11. Could I do so ? 

Dola. Yes; there’s ray reason. 
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V Me-enter Ventidius, vJith Octavta, lendiv^ Antony’s 

two little Daughters. 

Ant. Where?—Octavia tiierc! [Starting back 

Vent, What, is she ijuisoa to you?—a disease? 

Tx)ok on her, view her well, and those she brings; 

Are they all strangers to your eyes? has nature 
No secret call, no wliisper tliey are yours ? 

Dola, For sha me, m y lord, if not for love, receive them 
With kin der_fcyes. rfyou confess a man, 

Meet tliein, eml)race them, hid them welcome to you. 

Your arms should open, even without your knowledge, 

To clasp them in; your feet should turn to wings. 

To bear you to them; and your eyes dart out 
And aim a kiss, ore you could reach the li})s. 

Ant, J sto(Kl amazed, to tliink how they came liither. 
Vent, 1 sent for tliom; I brought iJicm in unknown 
To C^leo])atra’.s guards. 

Dola. Yet, are you (-old? 

Octav. Thus long 1 have attended foi yjy welcome; 
Wliich, as a stranger, sure 1 might expect. 

Who am T ? 

Ant. Csosar’s sister. 

Octav, That’s unkind. 

Had I been nothing more than Ca'sar’s sister, 

Know, I had still remained in Cjcsar’s camp: 

But your Octavia, your much injured wife. 

Though banished from your bed, driven from 3 ’'our house, 
In spite of Caesar’s sist^'r, still is yours. 

’Tis true, I have a lioart disdains your coldness, 

And prom})ts me not to seek what you sliould offer; 

But a wife’s virtue still surmounts that ]>ride, 

I come to claim you as my own; to show 
My duty first; to ask, nay beg, your kindness: 

Your hand, my lord; ’tis mine, and I will have it, 

[ Taking his hand. 

Vent. Do, take it; thou deserv’st it, 

Dola. On my soul, 

And so she does; she’s neither too submissive. 

Nor yet too haughty; but so just a mean 
Shows, as it ought, a wife and Roman too. 

Ant. I fear, Octavia, you have begged my life. 

Octav. Begged it, my lord ? 

Ant. Yes, begged it, my ambassadress! 

Poorly and basely begged it of your brother. 

Octav. Poorly and basely I could never beg; 

Nor could my brother grant. 

Ant, Shall I, who, to my kneeling slave, could say^r 
Rise u|), and be a king; shall I fall dov n * 
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And cry,—Forgive me, Ca?sar! Shall I set 
A man, my equal, in the place of Jove. 

As he could give me being ? No; that word. 

Forgive, would choke me up. 

And die upon my tongue. 

Dola. You shall not need it. 

Ant, I will not need it. L-ome, you've all betrayed me. 
My friend too!—to receive some vile conditions. 

My wife has bought me, with her prayers and tears; 

And now I must become her biarideci slave. 

In every peevisli mood, she will iqibraid 
The life she gave: if T Imt l(H)k awry. 

She cries—I’ll tell my brother. 

Octav. My hard fortune 
Subjects me still to your unkind mistakes. 

But the conditions 1 have brought arc such. 

You need not blush to take: I love your honour. 

Because ’tis mine; it uevtT sluill be said, 

Octavia’s husband w^as her brotlier’s slave. 

Sir, you are free; free, even from her you lojitbc; 

For, th(»ugh my brftthcr bargains fur your love, 

Makes me the price and (‘eiuent ot y(un peace, 

1 have a soul like yours; J cannot take 
Y^our love as alms, nor beg 'wliat I deserve, 
ril tell my brother we are I'econciled; 

He shall draw back his troops, and you shall mari-li 
To rule the East: J may l)e dropt at .Atlums; 

No matter where. 1 nc^ver will com])lain. 

But only keep the barren name of \vit(\ 

And rid vou of the trouble. • 

Vent. Was ever such a strife of sullen honour! 

Both scorn to be obliged. • 

JJola, Oh, she has toueht^d liim in the temlerest [jart; 
See hoAv lie reddens with despite and shame, 

To be outdone in generosity! 

Vent, See how he winks! bow he dries up a tc.ar, 

That fain would fall! 

Ant, Octavia, 1 have heard you, arifJ must praise 
The greatness of your soul; 

But cannot yield to what you have proposed: 

For 1 can ne’er be conquered but by love; 

And you do all for duty. You would free me, 

And would be dropt at Athens; was’t not s«? 

Octav. It was, my lord. 

AnL Then 1 must be obliged 
To one who loves me not; who, to herself. 

May call me thankless and ungrateful man:— 

I’ll not endure it; no, 

Ve7U.m I am glad it pinches there. 
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Octav. Would you triumph o’er poor Octavia’s virtue? 
That pride was all I had to bear me up; 

That you might think you owe(l||ilfefor your life, 

And owed it to my duty, not my^SHe. 

I have been injured, and my haughty soul 
Could brook but ill the man who slights my bed. 

A nt. Therefore you love me not. 

Octav, Therefore, my lord, 

I should not love you* 

AnL Therefore you would leave me? 

Octav. And therefore I should leave you—if I could. 

Dola. Her souFs too great, after such injuries, 

To say she loves; and yet she lets you see it. 

Her modesty and silence plead her cause. 

Ant. O Dolabella, which way shall I turn? 

I find a secret yielding in my soul; 

But Cleopatra, who would die with me, 

Must she be left? Pity pleads for Octavia; 

But does it not plead more for Cleopatra? 

Vent. Justice and pity both plead for C^tavia; 

For Cleopatra, neither. 

One would be ruined with you; but she first 
Had ruined you: The other, you have ruined. 

And yet she would preserve you. 

In everything their merits are unequal. 

Ant. O my distracted soul! 

Octav. Sweet Heaven compose it!— 

Come, come, my lord, if I can pardon you, 

Methinks you should accept it. Look on these; 

Are they ncit yours? or stand they thus neglected, 

As they are mine ’ Go to him, children, go ; 

Kneel to him, take him by the liand, speak to him; 

For you may speak, and he may own you too. 

Without a blush; and so lie cannot all 
His children: go, I say, and pull him to me, 

And pull him to yourselves, from that bad woman. 

You, Agrippina, hang upon his arms; 

And you, Antonia, clasp about his waist: 

I f he will shake you off, if ho mil dash you 
Against the pavement, you must bear it, cliildren; 

For you are mine, and I was born to suffer. 

, [Here the Children go to him, etc. 

Vent. Was ever sight so moving?—Emperor! 

Dola. Friend! 

Octav, Husband! 

Both Child. Father 1 ^ 

Ant. I am vanquished: take me, 

Octavia; take me, children; share me all. [Embracijig them. 
I’ve been a thriftless debtor to your loves. 
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And run out much, in riot» from your stock; 

But all shall be amended. 

Octav, O blest hour! 

Lola. O happy chang 

Vent. My joy stops at fey tongue; 

But it has found two channels here for one. 

And bubbles out above, 

Ant. [to OcTAV.]. This is thy triumph; lead me where thou 
wilt; 

Evea to thy brother’s camp. 

Odav. All there are yours. 

Enter Alkxas hastib/. 

Alex. The queen, my mistress, sir, and yours- 

ArU. ’Tis past.— 

Octavia, you shall stay this night: To-morrow, 

Cfesar and we are one. 

[Exit leading Octavia ; I3or*ABELLA and the Children follou\ 
Vent. There’s news for you; run, my officious eunuch. 

Be sure to be the fjfst; haste forward: 

Haste, my dear eunuch, haste. [Exit, 

Alex. This downright fighting fool, this thick-skulleil hero. 
This blunt, unthinking instrument of death. 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 

Pleasure forsook my earliest infancy; 

The luxury of others robbed my cradle. 

And ravished thence the promise of a man. 

Cast out from nature, disinherited 

Of what her meanest children claim l||y kind, 

Yet greatness kept me from contempt: that’s gone. 

Had Cle^opatra folloAved my advice, ^ 

Then he had been betrayed who now forsakes. 

She dies for love; but she has known its joys; 

Gods, is this just, that I, who know no joys, 

Must die, because she loves ? 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Train. 

0 madam, I have seen wh^t blasts my eyes! 

Ootavia’s here. 

Cleo. Peace with that raven’s note. 

I know it too; and now am in 
The pangs of death. 

Alex. You are no more a queen; 

Egypt is lost. 

CUo. What tell’st thou me of Egypt ? 

My life, my soul is lost! ^Octavia has him!— 

O fatal name to Cleopatra’s love! 

My kisses, my embraces now are hers; 

\^ile I-Bui thou hast seen my rival; speak? 
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Does she deserve this blessing ? Is she fair ? 

Bright as a goddess ? and is all perfection 
Confined to her? It is. Poor I was made 
Of that coarse matter, which, when she was finislied, 

The gods threw by for rubbish. 

Alex, She is indeed a very miracle. 

Cleo. I)eath to my hopes, a miracle! 

Alex, A miracle; [Bv^ing. 

I mean of goodness; for in beauty, madam. 

You make all wonders cease. 

Cleo, I was too rash: 

Take this in part of recompense. But, oh! [Giving a ring, 

I fear thou flatterest me. 

CJuir, She comes! .she’s here! 

/mA*. T^y, madam, Ciesar s sister! 

Cleo. Were she the sister of tlie thunderer Jove, 

And bore her brother's lightning in her eyes. 

Thus would T face my rival. 

[Meetf^ OoTAVlA with Ve^j'itditts. Octavia hears up to her. 
Their Trains Cjome up on either side, 

Octav. i need not ask if you are Cleo]»a.trai; 

Your haughty carriage- 

Clex). Shows T am a queen: 

Nor need I Ovsk you, who you are. 

Octav. A Roman: 

A name, tliat makes >ind can unmake a queen. 

Cleo. Your lord, the man wlio .servos me, is a Roman. 

Octav. lie was a Homan, till lie lost that name. 

To be a slave in Egy]»i; but I come 
To free him tliencc. * 

Cleo, Peace, j)eaee, my lover’s Juno. 

When he grew weauy of that household clog. 

He chose my easier bonds. 

Octav. I wonder m»t 

Your bonds are easy: you have long been practised 

In that lascivious art: He’s not the first 

For whom you sjiread your snares: J^efc (Jiesar witness, 

Cleo, I loved not Caesar; ’twas but gratitude 
I paid his love; The worst your malice can. 

Is but to say the greatest of mankind 

Has been my slave. Tlie next, but far above him 

In my esteem, is he whom law calls yours. 

But whom his lovamade mine. 

Octav. I would view nearer [Coming up close to her. 

That face, which has so long usurped my right, 

To find the inevitable charms, that catch 
Mankind so sure, that ruined my dear^lord. 

Cleo. Oh, you do well to search; for had you known 
But half these charms, you had not lost his hearj.. ^ 
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Octav. Far be their knowledge from a Roman lady. 

Far from a modest wife! Shame of our sex. 

Dost thou not blush to own those black endearments. 

That make sin pleasing ? 

Cleo, You may blush, who want them. 

If bounteous nature, if indulgent Heaven 
Have given me charms to please the bravest man. 

Should I not thank them? Should I be ashamed. 

And not be proud? I am, that ho has loved me; 

And, when 1 love not him. Heaven change this face 
For one like that. 

Octav. Thou lov’st him not so well. 

Cleo. I love him better, and deserve him more. 

Octav. Yon do not; cannot: You have been his ruin. 

Who made him cheap at Rome, but Cleopatra? 

Who made him scorned abroad, but Cleopatra ? 

At Actium, w'ho betrayed him ? Cleoj)atra. 

Who made his children orphans, and poor me 
A wretched wddow' ? only Cleopatra. 

Cleo. Yet she, who loves him best, is Clci)patra 
If you have suffered, I have suffered more. 

You bear the specious title of a w'ife. 

To gild your cause, and draw' the pitying world 
To favour it: the world condemns ])Oor me. 

For I have lost my honour, lost my fame. 

And stained the glory of my royal house. 

And all to bear the branded name of mistress. 

There wants but life, and that too I would lose 
For him I love. • 

Octav. Be’t ao, then; take thy wish. [Exit with her Train. 
Cleo. And ’tis my wish, • 

Now he is lost tor w'hom alone I lived. 

My sight grows dim, and every object dances. 

And swims before me, in the maze of death. 

My spirits, while they were opposed, kept up; 

They could not sink beneath a rivars scorn! 

But now she’s gone, they faint. 

Alex. Mine have had leisure 
To recollect their strength, and furnish counsel, 

To ruin her, who else must ruin you. 

Cleo. Vain promiser! 

Lead me, my Charmion; nay, your hand bx), Iras. 

My grief has weight enough to sink you both. 

Conduct me to some solitary chamber. 

And draw the curtains round; 

Then leave me to myself, to take alone 
My fill of grief: 

Therp I tiU ^eath will his unkindness weep; ^ 

As harmless infants moan themselves asleep. [ExeurU. 
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ACT IV 

SCENE I 

Enter Antony and Dot.abelt^. 

Dola, Why would you shift it from yourself on me ? 

Can you not tell her, you must part ? 

AnL 1 cannot. 

I could pull out an eye, and bid it go, 

And t’other should not weep. O Dolabella, 

How many deaths are in this word. Depart ! 

I^dare not trust my tongue to tell her so: 

One look of hers would thaw me into tears. 

And I should melt, till I were lost again. 

Dola. Then let Ventidius; 

He’s rough by nature. 

Ant. Oh, he’ll speak too harshly; 

He’ll kill her with the news: Thou, only</hou. 

Dola. Nature has cast me in so soft a mould. 

That but to hear a story, feigned for pleasure. 

Of some sad lover’s death, moistens my eyes. 

And robs me of my manhood. I should speak 
So faintly, with such fear to grieve her heart, 

She’d not believe it earnest. 

Ani. Therefore,—therefore 
Thou only, thou art fit: Think thyself me; 

And when thou sj^eak’ftt (but let it first be long). 

Take off the edge from every sharper sound. 

And let our parting be as gently made. 

As other loves begin: Wilt thou do this? 

Dola. What you have said so sinks into my soul, 

That, if 1 must speak, I shall speak just so. 

Ant. I leave you then to your sad task: Farewell. 

I sent her word to meet you. [Goes to the door, and comes hack. 
I forgot; 

Let her be told. I’ll make her peace with mine; 

Her crown and dignity shall be preserved, 

If I have power with Caesar.-Oh, be sure 

To think on that. 

Dola. Fear not, I will remember. 

[Antony goes again to the door, and comes hack. 
Ant. And tell her, too, how much I was constrained; 

I did not this, but with extremest force; 

Desire her not to hate my memory. 

For I still cherish hers;-^insist on that. 

Dola. Trpst mo, I’ll not forget it. . • 
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AtU. Then that’s all, [Goes 07if, and retvrns again. 

Wilt thou forgive my fondness this once more? 

Tell her, though we shall never meet again, 

If I should hear she took another love, 

The news would break my heart.—Now I must go: 

For every time I have returned, I feel 
My soul more tender; and my next command 
Would be, to bid her stay, and ruin both. [ Exit, 

Dola. Men are but children of a larger growth; 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs. 

And full as craving too, and full as vain; 

And yet the soul, shut up in her dark room, 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing; 

But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind. 

Works all her folly uj>, and casts it outward 
To the world’s open view; Thus I discovered, 

And blamed the love of ruined Antony; 

* 

Yet wish that I were he, to be so ruined. 

Enter Ventiuios above. 

Vent Alone, and talking to himself? concerned too? 
Perhaps my guess is right; he loved her once, 

And may imrsuc it still. 

Dola. O friendship! friendsliip! 

Ill canst thou answer this; and reason, worse: 

Unfaithful in the attempt; hopeless to win; 

And if I win, undone; mere madness all. 

And yet the occasion’s fair. What injury 
To him, to wear the robe which he; throws by! 

Vent, None, none at all. This happens as 1 wish, 

To ruin her yet more with Antony. ^ 

Enter Ci.EorATBA, talking with Alexas; Ciiarmion, 

Iras on the other side. 

Dola, She comes! What cliarms have sorrow on that face! 
Sorrow seems pleased to dwell with so much sweetness; 

Yet, now and then, a melancholy smile 
Breaks loose, like lightning in a winter’s night, 

And shows a moment’s day. 

Vent, If she should love him too! her eunuch there? 

That porc’pisce bodes ill weather. Draw, draw nearer, 

Sweet devil, that I may hear. • 

Alex. Believe me; try 

[Dolabblla goes over to Chabmion and Iras; seems to 
talk with them. 

To make him jealous;* jealousy is like 
A polished glass held to the lips when life’s In doubt; 

If there be breath, ’twill catch the damp, and show it. 
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Clm, I grant you, jealousy’s a proof of love. 

But ’tis a weak and unavailing medicine; 

It puts out the disease, and makes it show, 

But has no power to cure. 

Alex, ’Tis your last remedy, and strongest too: 

And then this Dolabella, who so fit 
To practise on? He’s handsome, valiant, young. 

And looks as ho were laid for nature’s bait. 

To catch weak women’s eyes. 

He stands already more than half suspected 
Of loving you: the least kind word or glance 
You give this youth, will kindle him with love: 

Then, like a burning vessel set adrift. 

You’ll send him down amain before the wind. 

To fire the heart of jealous Antony. 

Cleo, Can I do this? Ah, no; my love’s so true. 

That I can neither hide it where it is, 

Nor show it where it is not. Nature meant me 
A wife; a silly, harmless, household dove. 

Fond without art, and kind without deceit^ 

But Fortune, that has made a mistress of me. 

Has thrust me out to the wide world, unfurnislied 
Of falsehood to be happy, 

Alex. Force yourself. 

The event will be, your lover will return. 

Doubly desirous to })osses3 the good 
Which once he feared to lose. 

Cleo. I must attempt it; 

But oh, with what regre^! 

[Exit Alexas. She c<jm,e.s up to Dolabella. 
Vent. So, now ^he scene draws near; they’re in my reach. 
Cleo, [to Dol.]. Discoursing with my women! might not I 
Share in your entertainment ? 

Char. You have been 
The subject of it, madam. 

Cleo. How! and how ? 

Iras. Such praises of your beauty 1 
Cleo. Mere poetry. 

Your Roman wits, your Gallus and Tibullus, 

Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delia. 

Dola. Those Roman wits have never been in Egypt; 
Cytheris and Ddja else had been unsung: 

I, who have seen - -had I been born a poet. 

Should choose a nobler name. 

Cleo. You flatter mo. 

But, ’tis your nation’s vice: All of your country 
Are flatterers, and all false. Your friend’s like you. 

I’m sure, he sent you not to speak these words. 

Dola. No, iiiadam; yet he sent me^— ' 
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Cleo, Well, he sent you- 

Dola. Of a less pleasing errand. 

Gleo. How less plc-asing ? 

Less to yourself, or me ? 

Dola. Madam, to both; 

For you must mourn, and I must grieve to cause it. 

CUo. You, Charmion, and your fellow, stand at distance,— 

Hold up, my spirits, -Well, now your mournful 

matter! 

For I'm prepared, perhaps can guess it U>o. 

Dola, I w'ish you would; for 'tis a thankless office. 

To tell ill news: And I, of all your sex. 

Most fear displeasing you. 

Gleo, Of all your sex, 

I soonest could forgive you, if you should. 

Vent, Most delicate advances! Women! \vt>iucn! 

Dear, damned, inconstant sex! 

Gleo. In the first place, 

I am to he forsaken, is’t not so? 

Dola. I wish 1 could not answer to that (|uestion. 

Gleo. Then ])ass ft o'er, he(!auBe it troubles you* 

I should have been more grieved another time. 

Next, I*m to lose my kingdom-Farewell, Kgyj)l! 

Yet, is there any mt»re? 

Dola. Madam, 1 fear 

Your too deep sense of grief has turned your reason. 

Gleo. No, no. I’m not run mad; 1 can bear fortune: 

And love may be expelled by otlnu* love. 

As ])oisons are by poisons. 

Dola, You o’erjoy me, madam, • 

To find your griels so niodt^ratcly borne. 

You’ve heard the worst; all are not false like him. 

Gleo, No; Heaven forbid they should. 

Dola, Some men are constant. 

Gleo, And constancy deserves reward, that’s cei tain 
Dola. Deserves it not; but give it leave to hope*. 

Vent. I’ll swear, thou hast my leave. [ have enough: 

But how to manage this! Well, I'll eonsider. [Exit, 

Dola. I came prepared 

To tell you heavy news; news, which I thought 
Would fright the blood from your pale cheeks U) hear: 

But you have met it with a cheerfulness. 

That makes my task more easy; and my toAgue, 

Which on another’s message was employed. 

Would gladly speak its own. 

Gleo. Hold, Dolabella. 

First tell me, were you ckosen by my lord ? 

Or sought you this employment? 

Dola.tile picked me out; and, as his bosom f/’iend. 
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He charged me with his words, 

Cleo, The message then 
I know was tendt r, and each accent smooth, 

To molhfy that rugged word, Depart 

Dola, Oh, you mistake: He chose the harshest words; 

With fiery eyes, and with contracted brows. 

He coined his face in the severest stamp; 

And fury shook his fabric, like an earthquake; 

He heaved for vent, and burst like bellowing ^Etna, 

In sounds scarce human—“ Hence away for ever, 

Let her begone, the blot of my renown, 

And bane of all my hopes ! ” 

[All the time of this speech, Cleopatra seems more and 
more concerned, till she sinks quite down, 

“ Let her bo driven, as far as men can think. 

Prom man’s commerce! she’ll poison to the centre.” 

Cleo. Oh, I can bear no more! 

Dola. Help, help!—0 wretch! 0 cursed, cursed wretch ! 
What have I done! 

Char. Help, chafe her temples, Iras. ^ 

Iras. Bend, bend her forward quickly. 

Char. Heaven be ])raised, 

She comes again. 

Clex). Oh, let liim not ap])roach me. 

Why have you brought me back to this loathed being. 

The abode oi falsehcjod, violated vows, 

And injured love? For pity, let mo go; 

For, if there be a place of long rejio>se, 

I’m sure 1 want it. My^jli^dainful lord 
Can never breulc that quiet; nor awake 
The sleeping soul, with liollowing in my tomb 
Such words as fright her hence.—Unkind, unkind! 

Dola. Believe me, ’tis against myself 1 speak; [Kneeling. 
That sure desires belief; I injured him: 

My friend ne’er sj)oke tliose words. Oh, had you seen 
How often he came back, and every time 
With something more obliging and more kind, 

To add to what he said; what dear farewells; 

How almost vanquished by his love he parted. 

And leaned to what unv^dllingly he left! 

I, traitor as I was, for love of you 

(But what can yqu not do, who made me false?) 

I forged that lie; for whose forgiveness kneels 
This self-accused, self-punished criminal. 

Cleo. With how much case believe we what we wish! 

Rise, Dolabella; if you have been guilty, 

I have contributed, and too much loVe 
Has made me guilty too. 

The advance 6f kindness, w'hich I made, was feigned, * 
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To call back fleeting love by jealousy; 

But ’twould not last. Oh, rather let me lose, 

Than so ignobly trifle with his heart. 

Dola. I find your breast fenced round from human reach, 
Transparent as a rock of solid crystal; 

Seen through, but never pierced. My friend, my friend. 
What endless treasure hast thou thrown away: 

And scattered, like an infant, in the ocean. 

Vain sums of wealth, which none can gather thence! 

Cleo. Could you not beg 
An hour's admittance to his private ear? 

Like one, who wanders through long barren wilds 
And yet foreknows no hospitable inn 
Is near to succour hunger, eats his fill, 

Before his painful march ; 

So would I feed a ^vhilc mv famished ev(‘s 
Before we part; for I have far to go. 

If death be far, and never must return. 

VETirrioiiis irith Octavia, bvhwd. 

Vent. From hence you may discover—oh, sweet, sweet! 
Would you indeed? Tlif' jirotty liand in earnest? 

Dola. I will, for this reward. [Takes her lanitL 

Draw it not back. 

'Tis all 1 e'er will beg. 

Vent They turn ii[>on us. 

Octav. What quick eyes has guilt! 

Vent. Seem not to have obser^'ed them, and go on. 

They enter. ^ 

Dola. Saw you the emperor, Veniidius? 

Vent. No. 

I sought him; but I heard that ho was private, 

None yyith him but Hipparchus, his freedman. 

Dola. Know you his business? 

Vent. Giving him instructions, 

And letters to his brother Caesar, 

Dola. Well, 

He must be found. [Exeunt Dolabella and Cleopatha. 
Octav. Most glorious impudence! 

VerU. She looked, methought. 

As she would say—Take your old man, Octavia; 

Thank you, I’m better here.— 

Well, but what use 
Make we of this discovery ? 

Octav, Let it die. 

Vent. I*pity Dolabella; but she’s dangerous; 
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Her eyes have power beyond Thessalian charms. 

To draw the moon from heaven; for eloquence. 

The sea-green Syrens taught her voice their flattery; 

And, while she speaks, night steals upon the day. 
Unmarked of those that hear: Then she’s so charming. 

Age buds at sight of her, and swells to youth: 

The holy priests gaze on her when she smiles; 

And with heaved liands, forgetting gravity. 

They bless her w^anton eyes: Even I, who liate her, 

With a malignant joy behold such beauty; 

And, while 1 curse, desire it. Antony 
Must needs have some remains of passion still, 

Wliich may ferment into a worse rclajise, 

If now not fully cured. I know, this minute, 

With Cyesar he’s endeavouring her peatie. 

Ociav. Y(»u have prevailed:-But for a further purpose 

[ Walks off. 

I’ll prove how lie will relish this discovery. 

What, make a strumpet's peace! it swells iny heart: 

It must not, shall not he. « 

Veyit. His guards a]>pcar. 

Let mo begin, and you shall second me. 

Knter Antony. 

Ant. Oetavia, I was looking you, my love: 

What, are your loi ters ready ? 1 have given 

My last instructions. 

Octat'. jMiiie, my U>rdf, are written. 

Ant. Ventidiiis. [Drawing him aside. 

Vent. My lorcky 

Ant. A w^ord in private.— 

When saw you Dolahella ? 

Vent. Now% my lord. 

He part.ed lienee; and Cleopatra with him. 

Ant. S])eak soitly.—'Twas by my command lie w^ent. 

To bear my last farewell. 

Vent. It looked indeed [Aloud. 

Like your farewell. 

Ant. More softly.—My farewell? 

What secret meaning have you in those words 
Of—My fareweU ? He did it by my order. 

Vent. Then he obeyed your order, I suppose [Aloud. 
You bid him do it with all gentleness. 

All kindness, and all-love. 

Ant. How she mourned, » 

The poor forsaken creature! 

Vent She took it as she ought; she bore y^ur parting 
As she did CaE^sar’s, as she would another’s, 
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Were a new love to come. 

Ant. Thou dost belie her; [Aloud, 

Most basely, and maliciously belie her. 

Verd, I thought not to displease you: I have done. 

Octav, You seemed disturbed, my lord. [Corning up. 

Ant. A very trifle. 

Retire, my love. 

Vent. It was indeed a trifle. 

He sent- 

Ant. No more. Look how thou disobey'st me; [Angrily. 
Thy life shall answer it. 

Octav. Then 'tis no trifle. 

Vent, [to Octav.]. ’Tis less; a very nothing: You too saw it. 
As well as I, and therefore ’tis no secret. 

A nt. She saw' it! 

Vent. Yes: She saw' young Dolabella- 

Ant. Young Dolabella! 

Vent. Young, 1 think him young. 

And handsome too; and so do others think him. 

But what of that? He went by your command. 

Indeed 'tis probabTe, wdth some kind message; 

For she received it graciously; she smilt'd; 

And then he grew familiar with her hand. 

Squeezed it, and worried it with ravenous kisses; 

She blushed, and sighed, and smiled, and blushed again; 

At last she took occa.sion to talk softly. 

And brought her check up close, and loaned on his; 

At which, he w'hispcrcd kisses back on hers; 

And then she cried aloud—That constancy 
Should be rewarded. 

Octav. This I saw' and heard. 

Ant. What w'oman w'as it, wliom you hoS-rd and saw 
So playful with my friend ? 

Not Cleopatra ? 

Vent. Even she, mv lord. 

A rU. My Cleopatra ? 

Vent. Your Cleopatra; 

Dolabella’s Cleopatra; every man’s Cleopatra. 

AtU. Thou licst. 

Vent. I do not lie, my lord. 

Ifi this so strange ? Should mistresses be left. 

And not provide against a time of change ? 

You know she’s not much used to lonely nights. 

Ant. I’ll think no more on’t. 

I know ’tis false, and see the plot betwixt you.— 

You needed not have gone this way, Octavia. 

What harms it you that^Cleopatra’s just? 

She’s mine no more. I see, and I forgive: 

Urge ii? no further, love, • 
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Octav. Are you concerned, 

That she’s found false ? 

Ant I should be, were it so; 

For, though ’tis past, I would not that the world 
Should tax my former choice, that I loved one 
Of so light note; but I forgive you both. 

Vent, What has my age deserved, that you should think 
I would abuse your ears with perjury ? 

If Heaven be true, she’s false. 

Ant Though heaven and earth 
Should witness it. I’ll not believe her tainted. 

Vent I’ll bring you, then, a witness 
From hell, to prove her so.—Nay, go not back; 

^Seeing Alexas jitst entering^ and starting back. 
For stay you must and shall. 

Alex. What means my lord? 

Vent To make you do what most you hate,—speak truth. 
You are of Cleopatra’s private counsel. 

Of her bed-counsel, her lascivious hours; 

Are conscious of each nightly change slie makes. 

And watch her, as Chaldeans do the moon. 

Can tell what signs she passes through, what day. 

Alex. My noble lord! 

Vent. My most illustrious pander. 

No fine set speech, no cadence, no turned periods. 

But a plain homespun truth, is what I ask: 

I did, myself, o’erhear your queen make love 
To Dolabella. Speak; for I will know. 

By your confession, what more jiassed betwixt them; 

How near the business draws to your employment; 

And when the haj^py hour. 

Ant. Speak truth, Alexas; whether it offend 
Or please Ventidius, care not: Justify 
Thy injured queen from malice; Dare his worst. 

Octav. [asidc^ See how he gives him courage! how he fears 
To find her false! and shuts his eyes to truth. 

Willing to be misled! 

Alex. As far as love may plead for woman’s frailty, 

Urged by desert and greatness of the lover, 

So far, divine Octavia, may my queen 
Stand even excused to you for loving him 
Who is your lordt so far, from brave Ventidius, 

May her past actions hope a fair report. 

Ant. *Tis well, and truly spoken; mark, Ventidius. 

Alex. To you, most noble emperor, her strong passion 
Stands not excused, but wholly justified. 

Her beauty’s charms alone, without her crown. 

From Ind an(^ Meroe drew the distant vows , , 

Of sighing kings; and at her feet were laid 
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The sceptres of the earth, exposed on heaps. 

To choose where she would reign: 

She thought a Roman only could deserve her. 

And, of all Romans, only Antony; 

And, to be less than wife to you, disdained 
Their lawful passion. 

Ant, ’Tis but truth. 

Alex. And yet, though love, and your unmatched desert. 
Have drawn her from the due regard of honour, 

At last Heaven opened her unwilling eyes 
To see the wrongs she offered fair Octavia, 

Whose holy bed she lawlessly usurped. 

The sad effects of this improsperous war 
Confirmed those pious thoughts. 

Vent. \aside\ Oh, wheel you there? 

Observe him now; the man begins to mend. 

And talk substantial reason.—Fear not, eunuch; 

The emperor has given thee leave to speak. 

Alex. Else had 1 never dared to offend his ears 
With what the last «ecessifcy has urged 
On my forsaken mistress; yet I must not 
Presume to say, her heart is wholly altered. 

AnL No, dare not for thy life, 1 charge thee dare not 
Pronounce that fatal word! 

Octav. Must I bear this? Good Heaven, afford me patience. 

Vent. On, sweet eunuch; ray dear half-man, proceed. 

Alex. Yet Dolabella 

Has loved her long; he, next my god«like lord. 

Deserves her best; and should she meet his passion. 

Rejected, as she is, by him she loved- • 

Ant. Hence from my sight! for I can bear no more: 

Let furies drag thee quick to hell; let all 

The longer damned have rest; each torturing hand 

Do thou employ, till Cleopatra comes; 

Then join thou too, and help to torture her! 

[Exit Alexas, thruat out by Antony. 

Octav. ’Tis not well, 

Indeed, my lord, ’tis much unkind to me. 

To show this passion, this extreme concernment, 

For an abandoned, faithless prostitute. 

Ant. Octavia, leave me; I am much disorciered: 

Leave me, I say. 

Octav. My lord! 

AnL I bid you leave me. 

Vent. Obey him, madaiji: heat Avithdraw a while, 

And see how this will work. 

Octov., Wherqjn have I offended you, my lord, 

That I am bid to leave you ? Am I false, 
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Or infamous? Am I a Cleopatra? 

Were I she, 

Base as she is, you would not bid me leave you; 

But hang upon my neck, take slight excuses, 

And fawn upon my falsehood. 

AnL ’Tis too much. 

To(j much, Octavia; I am pressed with sorrow's 
Too heavy to be borne; and you add more: 

I would retire, and recollect w^hai’s left 
Of man within, to aid me. 

OcMv. You would mourn. 

In private, for your love, who has betrayed you. 

You did but half return to me: vour kindness 
Lingered behind with her. I hear, my lord. 

You make conditions for her. 

And would include lier t^cat 3 ^ Wondrous proofs 
Of love to me! 

AnL Are you my friend, Ventidius? 

Or are you turned a Dolabella too. 

And let this fury loose ? 

VenL Oh, be advised, • 

Sweet madam, and retire. 

Octav. Yes, I wall go; but never to return. 

You shall no more be haunted with this Fury. 

My lord, my lord, love will not alw'ays last. 

When urged with long unkindness and disdain: 

Take her again, whom you prefer to me; 

She staj^s but to be called. Poor cozened man! 

Let a feigned parting give lier back your heart. 

Which a feigned lovd first got; for injured me. 

Though my just sense of wrongs forbid my stay. 

My duty shall* be yours. 

To the dear pledges of our former love 
My tenderness and care shall be transferred. 

And they shall cheer, by turns, mv w'idowed nights: 

So. take my last farewell; for I des])air 
To have you wdiole, and scorn to take you half. {Exii 

VenL I combat Heaven, which blasts my best designs: 
My last attempt must be to win her back; 

But oh 1 I fear in vain. [Exi^ 

Anf, Why was I framed with this plain, honest heart. 
Which knows not to disguise its griefs and weakness. 

But bears its‘workings outward to the world ? 

I should have kept the mighty anguish in. 

And forced a smile at Cleopatra’s falsehood: 

Octavia had believed it, and had stayed. 

But I am made a shallow-fordeckstream. 

Seen to the bottom: all my clearness scorned, 

And all n:\y faults exposed.—See where he <5omes, t 
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Enter Dolabelt*a. 

Who has profaned the sacred name of friend. 

And worn it into vileness! 

With how' secure a brow, and specious form 
He gilds the secret villain! Sure that face 
Was meant for honesty; but Heaven mismatched it. 
And furnished treason out with nature's 
To make its work more easy. 

Dola. O my friend! 

AtU. Well, Dolabolla, voii performed rnv message? 
Dola, I did, unwillingly. 

Ant, Unwillingly ? 

Was it so hard for you to hear our |)artiug*' 

You should have wished it. 

Dola, Why? 

Ant. Because you love me. 

And she received my message wUh as (vue, 

Witli as unfeigned a sorrow as you brought it 

Dola. She lo\^'s you, (wen to inaduess. 

% 

Ant. Oh, I know it. 

You, Dolabella, do not better know 
How' much slio loves me. And should I 
Forsake this beauty? Tliis all-perfect creature? 
Dola, I could not, were she mine. 

Ant. And yet you first 

Persuaded me: How come you altered since? 

Dola. 1 said at first I was not fit to go: 

I could not hear her sighs, and se? her tears. 

But pity mu6t ju’cvaii: And s(j, perhaps. 

It may again with you; for 1 have ])rom1scd. 

That she should take her last farewell: And, see, 
yhe comes to claim my word. 

Enter Cleopatka. 

Ant. False Dolabella! 

Dola. What’s false, my lord? 

Ant. Why, Dolabella’s false. 

And Cleopatra’s false; both false and faithless. 

D^aw near, you well-joined wickedness, you scrfients. 
Whom I have in my kindly bosom warmed. 

Till I am stung to death. 

Dola. My lord, have I 
Deserved to be thus used ? 

Cleo, Can Heaven [j^epare 
A newer torment? Can it find a curse 
Beyond our ^separation ? ^ 

Ant. Yes, if fate 
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Be juBt, much greater: Heaven should be ingenious 
In punishing such crimes. The rolling stone, 

And gnawing vulture, were slight pains, invented 
When Jove was young, and no examples known 
Of mighty ills; but you have ripened sin. 

To such a monstrous growth, ’twill pose the gods 
To find an equal torture. Two, two such!— 

Oh, there’s no further name,—two such! to me, 

To me, who locked my soul within your breasts, 

Had no desires, no joys, no life, but you; 

When half the globe was mine, I gave it you 
In dowry with my heart; 1 had no use, 

No fruit of all, but you: A friend and mistress 
Was wliat the world could give. O Cleopatra! 

O Dolabella! how could you betray 

This tender licart, which with an infant fondness 

Lay lulled betwixt ynur bosoms, and there slept, 

Secure of injured faith? 

Dola, If she has wTonged you, 

Heaven, hell, and you revenge it. 

Ant, If she has wronged me! 

Thou wouldst evade thy part of guilt; but swear 
Thou lov’st not her. 

Dola, Not so as I love you. 

Ant, Not so? Swear, swear, I say, thou dost not love her. 
Dola. No more than friendship will allow. 

Ant. No more? 

Priendsliip allows thee nothing: Thou art perjured— 

And yet thou didst not swear thou lov’st her not; 

But not BO much, no more. 0 trifling hypocrite. 

Who dar’st not own to her, thou dost not love. 

Nor own to me, ^hou dost! Ventidius heard it; 

Octavia saw it. 

Cleo. They are enemies. 

Ant. Alexas is not so: He, he confessed it: 

He, who, n^xt hell, best knew it, he avowed it. 

Why do I seek a proof beyond yourself? [To Dolabella, 
You, whom I sent to bear my last farewell, 

Returned, to plead her stay. 

Dola, What shall I answer? 

If to have loved be guilt, then I have sinned; 

But if to have repented of that love 
Can wash away my crime, I have repented. 

Yet, if I have offended past forgiveness. 

Let not her suffer: She is innocent. 

Cleo, Ah, what will not a woman do, who loves ? 

What means will she refuse, to keeji that heart, 

Where all her joys are placed ? ’Twas I encouraged. 
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’Twas 1 blew up tlic )irc that scorched his soul, 

To make you jealous, and by that regain you. 

But all in vain; I could not counterfeit; 

In spite of all tlu‘ dams iiiv love broke o'er. 

And drowned my heart again: fate the occasion; 

And thus one minute's feigning lias dost roved 
My whole life's truth 

Ani. Thin <*obweb arts of falsehood; 

Seen, and broke through at first. 

Dola. Forgive your inislress 
f.Veo. Forgive your triond. 

Ant. You have convinced yimrselves. 

You ])lead each other's cause: What witness have you. 

That you but meant t(* raise ni\ jeaiousv? 
fV/V) Ourselves, and Heaven. 

Ajhi. Ibnlt witnesses for guilt Heine, love and friendsliij>! 
You have no longer jilaee in human breasts. 

These two have driven you out: Avoid mv siglit! 

J would not kill the man wlioiii I have lovtxl. 

And cannot hurt lh» woman; but avoid me: 

I do not know liow long I can be tame; 

For, if I stay one minute more, io tliink 
How I am wronged, my jusfua* and revenge 
Will cry so loud within me, that iny jiity 
Will not be heard for either. 

Dola. Heaven has but 
Our sorrow for our sins; and then delights 
To pardon erring man: Sweet mercy seems 
Its darling attribute, whicli limits justice; 

As if there were degrees in infinite. 

And infinite would rather want perfection • 

Than punish to extent. 

Ant. I can forgive 

A foe; hut not a mistress and a friend. 

Treason is there in its most horrid shape. 

Where trust is greatest; and the soul resigned, 
la stabbed by its own guards; I’ll hear no more; 

Hence from my sight for ever! 

Cleo. How ? for ever! 

I cannot go one moment from your sight, 

And must I go for ever ? 

My joys, my only joys, are centred here; ’ 

What place have I to go to ? My own kingdom ? 

That I have lost for you: Or to the Romans? 

They hate me for your sake: Or must 1 wander 
The wide world o’er, a helpless, banished woman, 

Banished for love of you; banished from you ? 

Ay, there’s the banishment! Oh, hear me; hear me, 

With strictest justice; For I beg no favour; 


C 
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And if I have offended you, then kill me, 

But do not banish me, 

Ani \ muHt not hear you. 

I have a fool within me takCvS your part; 

Kni honour stops my ears. 

Cle/). For pity lioar me! 

Would you cast- off u slave who followed you? 

Who crouched beneath your spurn?—Ho has no pity! 

See, if he gives one tear to my departure; 

One look, one kind fart'well: 0 iron heart! 

Let all the gods look down, and judge bot\\ixt us. 

If he did ever love! 

Ant, No more: Aloxas! 

Dola A perjnral villain ' 

Ani. [to Cl.KiK]. Your Alexas; yours. 

Clev, Oil,'twas his ])lot; his ruinous design. 

To engage you in iiiy love by jealousy. 

Hear liim; confront Inm \^'ith me; let him sjieak. 

Ant, 1 have; 1 have. 

And if he clear me not- 

Ani. Your creature! one, who hangs upon your smiles 1 
Watches your eye, to say or to unsay, 

Whut/c’cr you please! 1 am not to be moved. 

Cleo. Tlien must we part? ]^"arewell, my cruel lordl 
The appearance is against me; and I go, 

Unjustified, for ever from your sight. 

How I hjive loved, you know; how yet I love, 

My only comfort is, I know myself: 

I love you more, evei? now you are unkind, 

Than when you loved me most; so well, so truly 
I’ll never strive against it; but die pleased, 

To think you once were. mine. 

Ant. Good heaven, tliey weep at parting! 

Must I weep too ? that calls them innocent. 

I must not weep: and yet I must, to think 

That I must not forgive.- 

Live, but live MTctched; ’lis but just you should. 

Who made me so: Live from each other's sight: 

Let me not hear you meet. Set all the earth, 

And all the seas, betwixt your sundered loves; 

View nothing common but the sun and skies. 

Now, all take several ways; 

And each your own sad fate, with mine, deplore; 

Tliat you were false, and I could trust no more. 

[Exeujit severally^ 
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ACT V 

SCENE I 

Enter Ci.EorATR\. Oharaiion, and Iras. 

CJiar. Be juater. Heaven; sueh virtue punished thus. 

Will make us think that chance rules all above, 

And shufHca, with a random hand, the lots. 

Which man is forced to draw. 

Cleo. I could tear out these eyes, that gained his heart, 

And had not power to keep it. () the curse 
Of doting on, even when 1 find it dotage! 

Bear witness, gods, you heard him bid me go; 

You, whom he mocked with imprecating vows 

Of promised faith!-I’ll die; I will not bear it. 

You may hold me- 

\Shf pulls out her dagger^ and they hcild her. 
But I can keep luy breath; 1 can die inward, 

And ciioke tins love. 


Enter Ale\as. 

Iras, Help, 0 Alexas. Iielp! 

The queen groAvs desperate; her soul struggles in her 
With all the agonies ot loi^e and rage. 

And strives to force its passage. * 

OZeo. Let me go. 

Art thou there, traitor!—0, ? 

O for a little breath, to vent my rage. 

Give, give me way, and let me loose upon him. 

Alex. Yes, I deserve it, for my ill-timed truth. 

Was it for me to prop 

The ruins of a falling majesty ? 

To place myself beneath the mighty flaw. 

Thus to be crushed, and poundeil into atoms, 

By its o’erwhelming weight ? ’Tis too presuming 
For subjects to preserve that wilful power. 

Which courts its own destruction. 

Cleo. I w^ould reason • 

More calmly with you. Did nut you overrule. 

And force my ])lain, direct, and open love, 

Into these crooked paths of jealousy ? 

Now, what’s the event?, Octavia is removed; 

But Geopatra’s banished. Thou, thou villain, 

Hast pjzshed yiy boat to open sea; to prove, ^ 

At my sad cost, if thou canst steer it back. 
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It cannot be; I’m lost too far; I'm ruined; 

Hence, thou irayKistor, traitor, monster, devil!— 

I can no more: Tliou, and my griefs, have sunk 
Me down ho low, that I want voice to curse thee. 

Alex, Suppose some shipwrecked seaman near the shore, 
I)ro[)ping and faint Avith climbing up the chflf, 

If, from above, some cliaritable liand 
l^ull him Ui safety, hazarding himself. 

To draw the other's wcigiit; would he look back. 

And curse him for liLs pains? Tlie case is yours; 

But one stej) more, and you have gained the height. 

Cleo, Sunk, ncA^cr more tf» rise. 

Alex, Octavia's gone, and iJolahella banished. 

Believe me, madam, Antony is yours. 

H is heart was never lost, but started ofT 
To jealousy. love's last retreat and covert; 

Where it lies hid in shades, Avatchfnl in silence. 

And listening for tlie sound that calls it. back. 

Some <>thcr, any man (’tis so advanced). 

May perfect tliis unfinished w^ork, whu*li I 
(Unhappy only to myself) have left 
So easy to his hsnd. 

Clfo, Look wqI] thou do't; else- 

Alex, Else, what your silent'c threatens.—Antony 
Is mounted u]) the Pharos; from whose turret. 

He stanils surveying our Kgyiitian galleys. 

Engaged with Cccsar’s fleet. Now death or eonquest! 

It the lirst happen, fate aequits my pnmiise; 

If we o’ercomc, the cotufaeror is yours. [A distant shout within. 
Char. Have comfort, madam; Did you mark that shout? 

[Second shout nearer, 

Iras, Hark! thoAM’edoublc it. 

Alex. ’Tis from the port. 

The loudness shows it near; Good news, kintl heavens! 

Cleo, O.siris make it so! 

Enter Spuiapion. 

Serap, Where, where's the queen ? 

Alex. How frightfully the ludy coward stares 
As it not yet recovered of the assault. 

When all liis gods, and, what's more dear him. 

His offerings, were at stake. 

Scrap, O horror, liorror! 

Egypt has been; our latest hour has come: 

The queen of nations, from her ancient seat. 

Is sunk for ever in the dark abvss: 

% 

Time has unrolled her glories to the last. 

And now closed up the volume. 
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Clen. Be more plain; 

Say, whence thou comest; though fate is in thy face. 

Which from thy haggard eyes looks wildly out. 

And threatens ere then peakest. 

Serap. I came from Pharos; 

Prom viewing (spare me, and imagine it) 

Our land's last hope, your navy- 

Cleo. Vanquish^? 

Serap, No: 

They fought not. 

Cleo. Then they fled. 

Scrap. Nor that. I saw', 

With Antony, your well-appointed fleet 
Row out; and thrice he weaved his hand on high. 

And thrice with cheerful cries they shouted back: 

’Twaa then false Fortune, like a faw^ning strumpet. 

About to leave the bankrupt prodigal. 

With a dissembled smile would kiss at parting. 

And flatter to the lost; the well-timed oars. 

Now dipt from evvy bank, nt>w smoothly run 
To meet the foe; and soon indeed they met. 

But not as foes. In few,i we saw their caps 
On either side thrown up; the Egy})tian galleys. 

Received like friends, passed through, and fell behind 
The Roman rear: And now, they all come forward. 

And ride witliin tlie port. 

Cleo. Enough, Serapion; 

I've heard ray doom.—^This needed not, you gods: 

Wiien 1 lost Antony, your work was done; 

’Tia but superfluous malice.—Where's my lord ? 

How bears he this last blow ? 

Scrap. His fury cannot be expressed by w'ords: 

Thrice he attempted headlong to have fallen 
Full on his foes, and aimed at Caesar's galley; 

Withheld, he raves on you; cries,—He’s betrayed. 

Should he now And you- 

Alex. Shun him; seek your safety. 

Till you can clear your innocence. 

Cleo. I'll stay. 

Alex. You must not; haste you to your monument, 

While I make speed to Caesar. 

Cleo. Caesar! No, 

I have no business with him. 

Alex. I can work him 

To spare your life, and let this madman perish. 

Cleo. Base fa waning wretch! w'ouldst thou betray him too? 
Hence from my sight! I will not hear a traitor; 

^Twas thy design brought all tliis ruin on us.— 
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Serapion^ thou art honest; counsel me: 

But haste, each moment’s precious. 

Seraj). Retire; you must not yet see Antony. 

He who began this mischief, 

’Tis just he tempt the danger; let him clear 3 'ou: 

And, since he offered you his serviJe tongue. 

To gain a poor precarious life from Ccesar, 

Let him ex}iose that fawning eloquence, 

And speak to Antony. 

Alex, O heavens! J dare not; 

I meet my certain death. 

Clex). Slave, thou deservest it.— 

Not that I fear my lord, ■will I avoid him; 

I know him noble: w'hen he banished me. 

And thought me false, he scorned to take my life; 

But ril he justified, and then die with him. 

Alex, O pity me, and let me follow you. 

Clex). To death, if thou stir hence. Speak, if thou canst. 
Now for thy life, which basely thou wouldst save; 

While mine 1 prize —this 1 Come, good Serapion. 

[Exeimt Cleopatra, Serapion, Charmion, and Iras. 
Alex, O that 1 less could fear to lose this being. 

Which, like a snow ball in my cow^ard hand, 

The more Mis grasped, the faster melts away. 

I*oor reason! what a WTctehed aid art thou I 
For still, in spite of thee. 

These two long lovers, soul and body, dread 
Their final sej)aration. Let me think: 

What can 1 sav, to saVc mvself fiom death ? 

No matter w hat liecomes of Cleopatra. 

Ant. Whicli wnyV where? 

Vent This leads to the monument. j Wdtiia, 

Alex, Ah me! 1 hear iiim; yet I’m unprepared; 

My gift of lying’s gone; , 

And this cewt-devil. which T so oft have raised. 

Forsakes me at luv need. 1 dare not stay; 

Yet eannot far go hence. [Exit. 

Enter Antony and Ventidius. 

AtU. O happy Cu'sar! tlion hast men to lead: 

Think not Mis Thou hast conquered Antony; 

But Rome has conquered Egypt. I’m betrayed. 

Vent. Curse on this treacherous train! 

Their soil and heaven infect them all with baseness: 

And their young souls come taint^-d to the world 
With the first breath they draw. 

Ant The original villain sure no god created; 

He was a bastard of the sun, by Nile, 
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Aped into man; with all hia mother’s mud 
Crusted about hia bouL 
Vent. The nation is 

One universal traitor; and their queen 
The very spirit and extract of them all. 

Anf. Is there yet left 
A possibility of aid from valour ? 

Is there one god unsworn to ray destruction ? 

The least unmortgaged hope ? for, if there be, 

Methinks I cannot fall beneath the fate 
Of such a boy as Cicsar. 

The world’s one half is yet in Antony; 

And from each limb of it, that’s hewed away. 

The soul comes back to me. 

Vent. There yet remain 
Three legions in the town. The last assault 
Lopt off the rest; if death be your design,— 

As I must wish it now,—these are sufficient 
To make a heap about us of dead foes, 

An honest pile for burial. 

Ant. They are enough. 

We’ll not divide our stars; but, side by side. 

Fight emulous, and with malicious eyes 
Survey each other's acts: So every death 
Thou giv’st, rU take on rac, as a just debt. 

And pay thee back a soul. 

Vent. Now you shall see I love you. Not a word 
Of chiding more. By my few liours of life, 

I am so pleased with tliis brave llomai/fute. 

That I would not be Caesar, to outlive you. 

When we put off this flesh, and mount together, 

I shall be shown to all the ethereal crowd,— 

Lo, this is he who died with Antony! 

Ant. Who knows, but we may pierce through all their troops. 
And reach my veterans yet? ’tis worth the ’tempting. 

To o’erlcap this gulf of fate. 

And leave our wandering destinies behind. 

fiJnler Alexas, trembling . 

Vent. See, see, that villain! 

See Cleopatra stamped upon that fiuic, 

With all her cunning, all her arts of falsehood! 

How she looks out through those dissembling eyes! 

How he sets his countenance for deceit, 

And promises a lie, before he speaks! 

Let me despatch him first. > [Drawing. 

Alex. O spare me, spare me! 

Ant. Hold; he’^s not worth your killing.—On thv life. 

Which thou may’st keep, because I scorn to take it, 
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No syllable to justify thy queen; 

Save thy base tongue its office. 

Aleor,. Sir, she is gone. 

Where she shall never be molested more 
JBy love, or you. 

AnL Fled to her Dolahella! 

Die, traitor! 1 revoke my jpromise! die! [Ooirig to kill him, 
Alex. O hold! she is not fled. 

Ant Hheis: mv eyes 

« • 

Are open to her falsehood; my whole life 
Has been a golden dream of love and friendship; 

But, now 1 M^ake, I'm like a merchant, roused 
jFrom soft repose, to sec his vessel sinking, 

And all his wealth cast. over. Ungrateful woman! 

Who followed me, but as the swallow summer. 

Hatching her young ones in my kindly beams, 

Singing her flatteries to my morning wake: 

But, now my winter comes, she spreads her wings. 

And seeks the sjwing of (/iesar. 

Alex. Think not so: ** 

Her fori-unes have, in all things, mixed with yours. 

Had she betrayed her naval force to Rome, 

How easily might she have gone to Ciesar, 

Secure by such a brilx*! 

Vent. She sent it. first. 

To be more welcome after. 

Ant ’Tis too plain; 

Else w'ould she have ayipearcd, to clear herself. 

Alex. Too fatally s*lie lias: she could not bear 

4 

To be accused by you; but shut herself 
Within her rabnument; looked down and sighed; 

While, from her unchanged face, the silent tears 
Dropt, as they had not leave, but stole their parting. 

Some indistingiiished words she inly murmured; 

At lost, she raised her eyes; and, with such looks 

As dying Lucrece oast- 

Ant, My heart forebodes- 

Vent. All for the best:—Go on. 

Alex. She snatched her poniard, 

And, ere we could prevent the fatal blow, 

Plunged it \vithin her breast; then turned to me: 

Go, bear my^ord, said she, m^’^ last farewell; 

And ask liim, if he yet suspect my faith. 

More she was saying, but death rushed betwixt. 

She half pronounced your name with her last breath. 

And buried half within her. 

Vent Heaven be praised! 

Ant. Then art thou innocent, my poor dear love, 

And art thou dead ? 
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O those two words! their sound should be divided: 

Hadst thou been false, and died; or hadst thou lived, 

And hadst been true—But innocence and death! 

This shows not well above. Then what am I, 

The murderer of this truth, this innocence! 

Thoughts cannot form themselves in words so horrid 
As can express my guilt! 

Vent. Is’t come to this? The gods have been tt>o gracious; 
And thus you thank them for it 1 

Ant. [to Alex.]. Why stayest thou here? 

Is it for thee to sj^y upon my soul. 

And see its inward mourning? Get thee hence; 

Thou art not worthy to behold, what now' 

Becomes a Roman emperor to i>erform, 

Alex. He loves her still: 

HLs grief betrays it. (^ood! the joy to find 
She's yet alive, completes the reconcilement. 

Tve saved myself, and her. But, oh! the Romans! 

Fate comes too fast ii}>on my wjt, 

Hunts me too liard,’and meets me at each double. 

[Aside. ExiL 

Vent, Would she had died a little sooner, though! 

Before Octavia wx'nt, you might have treated: 

Now 'twill look lame, and would mtt he reeeived. 

Come, rouse ytnirselt. and let's die warm together. 

Ant. 1 will not tiglit: tliere'.'^ no more work for war. 

Tlie businesvs o1 my angry hours is don(‘. 

Vent. Ca*sar is at your gates. 

Ant. Wli\, lot him enter, 

« 

He's weleome now. 

Vent. Wliat letharg}’ has crept into your soul? 

Afit. I'ls hut a se(trn of life, and just desire 
To free myself from l>ondagc. 

Vent. Do it bravely. 

Ant. I will; but not by fighting. O Ventidius! 

What should 1 fight for now'?—my queen is dead. 

I w'as but great for her; my pcover, my empire. 

Were but my merchandise to buy her love; 

And conquered kings, my factors. Now she’s dead, 

Let Csesar take the world,— 

An empty circle, since the jewel's gone 

Which made it worth my strife: my being’s nauseous; 

For all the bribes of life are gone away. 

Vent. Would you be taken ? 

Ant. Yes, I would be taken; 

But, as a Roman ought,—dead, my Ventidius: 

For I’ll convey my soul from Caesar’s reach. 

And lay down life myself. ’Tis time the world 
Should have a lord, and know whom to obey. 
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We two have kept its homage in suspense. 

And bent the globe, on whose each side we trod, 

Till it was dented inwards. Let him walk 
Alone u]:)on’t: I’m weary of my part. 

My torch is out; and the world stands before me, 

Like a black desert at the approach of night: 

I’ll lay me down, and stray no farther on. 

Vent I could be grieved. 

But that I’ll not outlive you; choose your death; 

For, I have seen him in sucli various shajies, 

I care not which I take: I'm only troubk^d, 

The life I bear is w'orn to such a rag, 

’Tis scarce worth givinc. I could wisli, indec‘d. 

We threw it fnun us with n better grac^e; 

That, like two lions taken in the toils, 

Wc might at last thrust out- our paws, and wound 
Tlie hunters that inclose us. 

AnL 1 have thought on it. 

Ventidius, you must live. 

Vent. I must not, sir. 

AnL Wilt tliou not live, to speak some good of me? 

To stand hy my fair fame, and guard the ai)]>roa(‘hes 

From the ill tongues of men? 

VerU. Who shall guard mine, 

For living aft(T you ? 

Ant. Say, 1 command it-. 

Vent. If we die well, f)ur deaths will speak themselves 

And need no living Mitm^ss. 

Ani. Thou hast lov<^d mo. 

And fain I would reward lhi*c. I must die; 

Kill me, and take the merit of my death. 

To make thee friends with Cicsar. 

Vent. Thank vour kindness. 

• 

You said 1 loved you; and in recom]^ense. 

You bid me turn a traitor: Did I think 

You would have used me thus?—that I should die 

With a hard thought of you ? 

AnL Forgive me, Roman. 

Since I have heard of Cleojiatra’s death, 

My reason bears no rule ujion my tongue. 

But lots my thoughts break all at random out. 

I’ve thougiil Whiter; do not deny me twice. 

Veut. By Heaven I will not 
Ijet it not be to outlive you. 

A nt. Kill me first, 

And then die tliou; for ’tis but jtist thou serve 
Thy friend before thyself. 

Vent. G'w^ me your liand. n 

We soon shall meet again. Now, farewell, emjieror!— [Embrace, 
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Methinks that word’s too cold to be my last: 

Since death sweeps all distinctions, farewell, friend! 

That’s all- 

I will not make a business of a trifle; 

And yet I cannot look on you, and kill you; 

Pray turn your face. 

Ant. I do: strike home, be sure. 

Vent. Homo as my sword will reacli. himself. 

Ant. Oh, thou mistak’st; 

That wound was not of thine; give it me back; 

Thou robb’st me of my death. 

Vent. I do indeed; 

But think ’tis the first time T e'er deceived you. 

If that may plead my pardon.—And yt>u, god^, 

Forgive me, if you will; for I die perjured. 

Rather than kill my friend. [Dies. 

Ant. Farewell! F]v'er my leader, even in death! 

My queen and thou have got tlie start of mo. 

And I’m the lag of honour —Gcuie so soon ? 

Is Deatli no raofe? he used him carelesslv. 

With a familiar kindness: ere he knocked. 

Ran to the door, and took him in liLs arms. 

As wlio should say—You're welcome at all hours, 

A friend new! give no ivaruing. Books had spoiled him; 
For all the learned are cowards by profession. 

’Tis not worth 

My further thouglit; for death, for aught I know, 

Ls but to think no more. Here’s to be satisfied. 

t \Falls f)n hi.s sv^ord. 
I’ve missed my heart. 0 unperforming hand 1 
Thou never eouldst have erred in a wors^* time. 

Mv fortune jades me to the last; and death. 

Like a great man, takes state, and makes me wait 

For my admittance.- [Trampling imihin. 

Some, perhaps, from C;esar: 

If he should find me living, and suspect 

That I played booty with my life! I’ll mend 

My work, ere they can reach me. wpon his knees. 

Enter Cleopatra, Ciiarmion, and Iras. 

Cleo. Where is my lord ? where is he ? ^ 

Char. There he lies, 

And dead Ventidiua by him. 

Cleo. My fears were prophets; I am come too late, 

0 that accursed Alexi^! [ Runs to him. 

Ant. Art thou living ? 

Or am I dead before I knew, and thou 
TheTfirst kind ghost that meets me? • 
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Cleo, Help me seat him. 

Send quickly, send for help! [They place him in a chair. 
Ant. I am answered. 

We live both. Sit thee down, my Oeopatra: 

I’ll make the most I can of life, to stay 
A moment more with thee. 

Cleo. How is it with you ? 

Ant. ’Tis as with a man 
Removing in a hurry; all packed up, 

But one dear jewel that his haste forgot; 

And he, for that, returns upon the spur: 

So I come back for thee. 

Cleo. Too long, ye heavens, you have been cruel to me: 
Now show your mended faith, and give me back 
His Meeting life! 

Ant. It will not be, my love; 

I keep my soul by force. 

Say but, thou art not false. 

Cleo. ’Tis now too late 

To say Tm true; I’ll prove it, and die'with you. 

Unknown to me, Alexas feigned my death: 

Which, when 1 knew, I hasted to prevent 
This fatal consoqence. My fleet betrayed 
Both you and me. 

Ant. And Dolabella- 

Cleo. Scarce 

Esteemed before ho loved; but hated now. 

Ant. Enough: my life’s not long enough for more. 

Thou say’st, thou w'ht. come after; I believe thoe; 

For 1 can now believe whate'er thou sayest. 

That we may part more kindly. 

Cleo. I will come: 

Doubt not-, my life. I’ll come, and quickly too: 

Csesar shall triumph o'er no part of thee. 

Ant. But grieve not, wiiile thou stii 3 ’'est, 

My last disastrous times: 

Think we have had a clear and glorious day 
And Heaven did kindly to delay the storm. 

Just till our close of evening. Ten years’ love, 

And not a moment lost, but all improved 
To the utmost joys,—what ages have w'e lived ? 

And now to die each other's; and, so dying, 

While hand in hand we walk in groves below. 

Whole troops of lovers’ ghosts shall flock about us. 

And all the train be ours. 

Cleo. Your words are like the notes of d}dng swans. 

Too sweet to last. Were there so many hours 
For your unkindness, and not one for love ? 

A fit. No, not a minute.—This one kiss—more worth 
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Than all I leave to Oesar. 

Cleo, O tell me so again, 

And take ten thousand kisses fur that word. 

My lord, my lord! speak, if you yet have being; 

Sign to me, if you cannot speak; or cast 

One look! Do anytliing that shows you live. 

Iras, He's gone too far to licar you; 

And this you see, a lumj» ot senseless clay, 

The leavings of a soul. 

Char, Remember, madam. 

He charged you not to grieve 

Vivo, And ril obey him. 

■ 

I have not loved a Roman, not to know 
What should become lus wife; Ins wife, mv Charmioa! 

For 'tis t^ that high title 1 aspire; 

And now Fll not die less. !.et rlull Oi^tavia 
Survive, to mourn him dead: '\Jy nobler fate 
Shall knit our spousals with a tic, too strong 
For Roman lav s to break 
7ro5. Will you then die? 

(lid Wh}’ shouldst thou make that qucstiiai*^ 

Iras. Ojosar is nioreifiil 
C\vo. Let him be h(» 

To those that want Ins meriA ; .Mv poor lord 
Made no such covenant with liim, to spare me 
When lie uas dead Yield me to (Cesar's ]»ride'* 

W’hat! to be led in trium|)h througli the streets. 

A spectacle to base plebeian eyes; 

W'liile some ck'jeeted friend of Antony's, 

Close in a corner, shakes Ins iiead, and mutters 
A secret curse on her who ruined Inm! 
ril neme of that. 

Char, Whatever you resolve, 
ril follow, even to death. 

Iras, I only feared 

For yon; but more sh<udd tt^ar to live without you. 

Cleo, Why, now, ’tis as it should be. Quick, my friends, 
Despatch; ere this, the town's in Ciesar's hands: 

My lord looks down conc-erned, and fears my stay, 

Lest 1 should be surprised; 

Keep him not waiting for his love too long. 

You, Charniion, bring my crown and richest jewels; 

With them, the wreath of victory I made 
(Vain augury!) for him, wlio now lies dead: 

You, Iras, bring the cure of all our ills. 

Iras. The aspics, madam ? 

Cleo, Must I bid you twice? [^xi^CHARMrov and Iras. 
'Tis sweet to die, when they would force life on me, 

To Vush into the dark abfide of death, » 
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And Beize him first ; if he bo like my love. 

He is not frightful, sure. 

We’re now alone, in secrecy and silence; 

And Lb not this like lovers ? I may kiss 
These pale, cold lips; Octavia does not see me: 

And, oh! ’tis better far to have hira thus. 

Than see him in her amis —Oh, welcome, welcome*! 

Entrr Charmion and Iras. 

CJmr, What must lie done? 

Oleo, Short ccrcinonv, friends; 

But vet it must )>c decent. First, this laurel 
Shall crown niy hero's liead; ho fell not basely. 

Nor left his shield behind him.—Onlv thou 
Oouldst triunijih o'er thyself; and tliou alone 
Wert wortliy so to tiiuiuph. 

Char. To wliat. end 

These cnsifzns ol your ]KUirp and loyally? 

Clf'o. Dull, tlint thou art! mIm' 'lis Icj meet niv l(»ve, 

As Avlien 1 saw him first, on Cydnus' bank, 

All sjiarklin^t, Vikv a goddess: so adorned, 
ril find liim once again; my second spousals 
Shall match my first in glory. Haste, liaste, bolii, 

And dress the bride of Antony. 

Char. ’'Fis done. 

(lea. Now seat me by my lord 1 eliiini this phu'C; 

For 1 must e<uiquer (V*sar too, like liim. 

And win my sliare of the world.—Hail, you dear relies 
Of my immortal love! 

O let no impious hand remove you hence: 

But rest for ever here?! iiCt Kgy])t give 
His death that i)eaee, which it denied Ins life — 

Reach me the casket. 

Iras. Underneath the fruit 
The aspic lies. 

Cleo. Welcome, tliou kind deceiver! \rutti)ig aside the leaves. 
Thou best of thieves: who, with an easy key, 

Dost open life, and, unperceived by us, 

Even steal us from ourselves; discharging so 
Death’s dreadful office, better than liimself; 

Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

That Death stands by, deceived by his own image, 

And thinks himself but sleep. 

Scrap. The queen, where is she? [Within, 

The town is yielded, Caesar's at the gates. 

Cleo, He comes too late to invade the^Vights of death. 

Hajste, bare my arm, and rouse the serpent’s fury. 

[HohU out her arm, and draws u back. 
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Coward flesh, 

Wouldst thou conspire with Cjcsar to betray me, 

As thou wert none of mine? I’ll force thee to it, 

And not be sent by him. 

But bring, myself, my soul to Antony. 

[Tvrns aside^ and then shows her arm bloody. 
Take hence; the work is done. 

Scrap, Break ope the door, \]Yiihin, 

And guard the traitor well. 

Char, The next is ours. 

Iras. Now, Charniion, to be worthy 
Of our great queen and niistrosH. [ They apply the aspks. 

Clco. Already, death, I feel thee in mv veins: 

I go witli such a will to find my lord, 

Tliat Ave shall quickly meet. 

A heavy numbness creeps through every limb, 

And now ’tis at luv ht^ad: 5lv eyelids fall 
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And my dear love is vanquished in a mist, 

AVliere shall I find him, where? O turn me to him. * 

And lav me on his breast'—(U'sar, thv worst; 

Now jiart u.^. if fli<ni canst. [Dies. 

[Iras sinl's doirt) at her fret, avd d^es ; OinicMlON 
stands behind hfr chan, as dressing her head 

Enter Serapion, two Priests, Alkxas hound, Egyptians. 

Priest. Behold, Serupion, 

What havoc death has made! 

Scrap, ’Tw'as what I feared — 

Charmion, is this well done? 

Char. Yes, ’tis well done, and like a queen, the last 
Of her groat race: I follow her. ' [Sinks down : dies, 
Alex. 'Tis irue, 

Slie has done well: Mueh better thus to die. 

Than live to make a holiday in Rome. 

Scrap. See how the lovers sit in state together, 

As they were giving laws to half mankind! 

The impression of a smile, left in her fa(^c, 

Shows she died pleased with him for whom slie Mveid, 

And went to cliarai him in anollior w'firld. 

Cesar's just entering; grief lias now no leisure. 

Secure that villain, as our {iledge of safety, 

To grace the imperial triumph.—Hlecj/, blest pair, 

Secure from human chance, h>ng ages out, 

AVliile all the storms of fate fly o’er your tomb; 

And fame to late posterity shall tell, 

No lovers lived feo great, or died so well. [Exeunt, 
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Poets, like disputants, when reasons fail. 

Have one sure refu^jje left.—and that’s to rail 
Fop, coxcomb, fool, are thundered through the pit;* 
And this is all tlieir equipage of wit. 

We wonder how the devil this difTerence growr^, 
Betwixt (»ur fools in verso, and yours in prose: 

PW, 'faith, th(‘ quarrel rightly understood, 

’Tis civil war with tlieir owti llesh and blood. 

The tlireadbarc autlior liates the gaudy e-oat; 

And swoiirs at the gilt coach, l>ut swears afoot: 

P'or ’tis observed of every scribbling man. 

He grows a hqi as fast as e'er he can: 

Prunes u}>, and asks liis oracle, the gli».^s. 

If pink oi ])ur])le be-st become liis face. 

For our jxior wrcteli, be neither rails nor jirays; 

Nor likes your wit just as you like bis jilays; 

He has not yet so inucli of Mi. Haves. 

He does his best; and it lie (‘aunot please. 

Would quietly sue (»ut his irnt o f ease. 

Yet, il he might his own grand jury call. 

By the fair sex lie begs to stand or fall 
Let ('icsar's ])ovA'er ttiC men's ambition move, 

But gra(‘e ;vou him who lost the world for love^ 

Yet if some antiquated lady say. 

The last age is not cojiii^d in liis jilay; 

Heaven lielji the man w ho tor that face must drudge. 
Which only has the wrinkles of a judge. 

IjqX not the young and beauteous join with those; 

For should you raise sucli numerous hosts of foes. 
Young wits and sjiarks lie to his aid must call; 

’Tis mure than one man's work to pleuae you all. 
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Mr. Sparkisii. 

Sir Ja-Spek 1m i>okt 
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A Quack 
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Mis J>AiiN'iv I'lOOET, Si'jntt r of Sir Jasj>c-r- 

Mrs, S^_>uilAmisii 

Old l^.idy AMISH. 

Lucv, Alitiiea’s Alaitl. 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN l\Y Mli. HART 

Poets, like cudjjelkxl Imllii'S, never do 
At first or second blow submit to voii: 

But will provoke you still, and ne'er liave done. 

Till voii are weary first A\Tth layina; on. 

% * • C7 \ 

The lute so baffled scribbler of tliis day, 

Though he stands trembhng, bids me boldly say, 

What Avo before most plu\\s are used to do. 

For poets out of fear first draw on you: 

In a fierce prologue the still pit defy. 

And, ere you sp^ik, like (lastnl give tlie he. 

But though our Bayes's f»attles oft I've fought, 

And with bruised knuekles ttieir dear eorujiiests bought; 
Nay, never yet fean*d odds upon tli(‘ stage, 

In prologue dure not heeh»r with the age. 

But would take quartei ti oin a oar saving hands. 

Though Bayes within all Melding eouiiterniands, 

Says, you (*onfedei‘ate wirs n(^ quarter give, 

Therefore his filay sluin't ask your leave to live. 

Well, let the vain rash fop, by hufiing so, 

Think to obtain the belter terms of you; 

But Ave, the actors, humblv a\i11 submit, . 

% 

Now, and at any time, to a full pit; 

Nay, often we anticipate your rage. 

And murder jioets for you on our stage: 

We set no guards upon our tiring-room, 

But when A<ith flying coloius there you come. 

We patiently, you see, give up to you 
Our poets, \drgins, ni\y, our matrons too. 
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ACT I 

SCENE L— Horner’s Lodging 

ErUer Horner, and Qunck folknnng him at a distance, 

Horn. \aside\ A quack is as lit for a pimp, as a midwife for a 
bawd; they are still but in their way, both helf)ers of nature.— 
[Aloud.} Well, my dear doctor, hast thou done what I desired ? 

Quack. I have undone you for ever with the women, and 
repeated you throuphout the whole town as bad as an eunuch, 
with as much trou^>le as if 1 had made you one in earnest. 

Horn. But have vou told all the midwive-s ^^ou know, the 
oranpe wenches at the playliouscs, tlie city husbands, and old 
fumbling kee])ers of this end of the town? for they’ll be the 
readiest to report it. 

Quack. 1 hav(‘ told all the chambermaids, waiting-women, tire¬ 
women. and old women of my acquaintance; nay, and whispered 
it as a secret to ’em, and to the whisperers of Whitehall; so that 
you need not doubt 'twill spread, and you will be as odious to 
the liandsome young women as-^ 

Horn. As the small-pox. Well- 

Quack. And to the married women of this end of the town, 
os- 

Horn. As the great one; nay, as their (»wn husbands. 

Quack, And to the city dames, as aniseed Robin, of filthy and 
contemptible memory; and they will frigliten their children with 
your name, especially their females. 

Horn, And cry, Horner’s coming to carry you away. I am 
only afraid ’twill not be believed. You told ’em it was by an 
English-French disaster, and an English-French chirurgwin, who 
has given me at once not only a cure, but an antidote for the 
future against that damned malady, and that worse distemper, 
love, and all other women’s evils? 

Quack. Your late journey into France has made it the more 
credible, and your being here a fortnight before you ajipeared in 
public, looks as if you apprehended the shame, which I wonder 
you do not. Well, I ha^e been hired by young giillante to belie 
’em t’other way; but you arc the first would be thought a man 
unfit for women. 

Horn, Dear'Mr. Doctor, let vain rogues be contented only to 
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be thought abler men than they are, generally ’tis all the pleasure 
they have; but mine lies another way. 

Quack. You take, methinks, a very preposterous way to it, 
and as ridiculous as if we operators in physic should put forth 
bills to disparage our medicaments, with hopes to gain customers. 

Horn. T^octor, there are quacks in love as well as physic, who 
get but the fewer and w'orse jiatients for their boasting; a good 
name is seldom got by giving it one’s self; and women, no more 
than honour, are comj^assod by bragging. Come, come, Doctor, 
the wisest lawyer never discovers the merits of his cause till the 
trial; the wealthiest man conceals his riches, and the cunning 
gamester his ]>!ay. Shy husbands and keepers, hke old rooks, 
are not to bo cheated but by a new unpractised trick: false 
friendship will pass now no more than false dice upon ’em: no, 
not in the city. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy. Tlu're are two ladies and a gentleDUin coming u]v [Exit. 

Horn. A pox! some unbehcving sisters of m 3 ' former ac¬ 
quaintance, wlio, I am afi’aid, oxjxTt thefi sense sliould be 
satislied of tlm falsity of the refK>rt. So —this formal fool and 
w'omen! 


Enter Sir Jasper Ftdoet. T.a<lv Fidget, and Mrs 


Fidget. 


Dainty 


Quark. His wife and sister. 

EirJasp. My coach breaking just now before your door, sir, 
I look upon as an occasion:^! rejuimand to me, sir, for not kissing 
your hands, sir, since 3 ^our oorainLr out of France, sir; and so 
my disaster, sir, Jias^bcen my good fortune, sir; and this is my 
w'lfe and sister, sir. 

Horn. Wliat tlien, sir V 

Sir Jasp. IMy lady, and sister, sir.—Wife, this is Master 
Horner. 

Lady Fid. Master Horner, husband ! 

Sir Jasp. My lad^', m 3 ’ Lady Fidget, sir. 

Horn. So, sir. 

Sir Jasp. Won’t you be acquainted with her, sir?— [Aside."] 
So, the report is true, I find, by his coldness or aversion to the 
sex; but I’ll pla 3 ’ the wag with him.— [Aloud.] Praj’- salute my 
wife, my lad 3 ’, sir. 

Horn. I will kiss no man’s wife, sir, for him, sir; 1 have taken 
my eternal leave, sir, of the sex already, sir. 

Sir Jasp, [aside], Ha! ha! ha! I’ll plague him yet.— [Aloud.] 
Not know my wife, sir ? ^ 

Horn, I do know 3 ^our wife, sir; she’s a w^oman, sir, and 
Gonsequently a monster, sir, a greater monster than a husband. 
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SitJuBp, A husband! how, sir? 

Horn, So, sir; but I moke no more cuckolds, sir. 

[Makes horns. 

Sir Jasp, Ha! ha! ha! Mercury! Mercury! 

Lady Fid, Pray, Sir Jasper, let us bo gone from this rude 
fellow. 

Mrs, Dain. Who, by his breeding, would think he had ever 
been in France ? 

Lady Fid, Foh! he’s but too much a French fellow, such as 
hate women of quality and virtue for their love to their husbands. 
Sir Jasper, a woman is hated by ’em as much for loving her 
husband as for loving their money. But pray lot’s be gone. 

Horn. You do well, madam; for I have nothing that you came 
for. I have brought over not so much a.s a bawdy picture, no 
new ]X)stureR, nor the second ])art of the Ecole dcs Filles ; nor- 

Quack, Hold, for shame, sir! what d’ye mean ? you’ll rum 
yourself for ever with the sex- [Apart to Hornkr. 

SirJasp. Hal ha! ha! he hat<^s women perfectly, I find. 

Mrs, Dain, What ])ity ’tis lie should! 

Lady Fid. Ay, Ije’s a base fellow for't. But alTectation makes 
not a woman more odious to them than virtue. 

Horn. Because your virtue is your greatest affectation, madam. 

Lady Fid. How, you saucy fellow! would you wrong my 
honour ? 

Horn. If I could. 

Lady Fid. How d’ye mean, sir ? 

SirJasp, Ha! ha! ha! no, he can’t wrong your ladyship’s 
honour, upon my honour. He, poor man—hark you in your 
ear—a mere eunuch. . [ Whispers, 

Lady Fid, 0 filthy French bea.st! foh! fohl why do wo stay? 
let’s be gone: I can’t endure the sight of him. 

SirJasp. Stay but till the chairs come; they’ll he here 
presently. 

Ixidy Fid. No. 

Sxr Jasp. Nor can I stay longer. ’Tis, let me .see, a quarter 
and half quarter of a minute past eleven. The council will be 
sat; I must away. Business must be preferred alway.s before 
love and ceremony with the wise, Mr. Horner. 

Horn, And the impotent. Sir Jasper. 

SirJasp. Ay, ay, the impotent, Master Horner; hah! hah! 
hah! 

Lady Fid, W’hat, leave us ^vith a filthy man alone in his 
lodgings ? 

Sir Jasp, He’s an innocent man now, you know. Pray stay. 
I’ll hasten the chairs to you.—Mr. Horner, your servant; i 
should be glad to see ypu at my house. Pray come and dine 
with me, and play at cards with my wife after dinner; you are 
fit for women at that game yet, ha 1 ha!— [Aside,} ’I’is os much 
a husband’s ]Jhidence to provide innocent diwrsion for a wife 
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as to hinder her unlawful pleasures; and he had better employ 
her than let her employ herself.— [Aloud,]^ Farewell. 

Horn. Your servant, Sir Jasper. [Exit Sir Jasper. 

Lady Fid. I will not stay with him, foh!- 

Horn. Nay, madam, I beseech you stay, if it be but to see I 
can be as civil to ladies yet as they w^ould desire. 

Lady Fid. No, no, foh! you cannot be civil to ladies. 

Mrs. Dam. You as civil as ladies would desire ? 

Lady Fid. No, no, no, foh! foh! foh! 

\Exeuni Lady Fidget and Mrs. Dainty Fidget, 

Quack. Nr>w, 1 think, 1, or 3 '^ou yourself, rather, have done 
,your businofis with the women. 

Horn. Thou art an ass. Don't you see already, upon the 
report, and my carriage, this grave man of business leaves his 
wife in my lodgings, invites me to his house and wife, who 
before would not be acquainted with me out of jealousy? 

Quack. Nay, by tliis means you may be the more acquainted 
wif.h the husbands, but the less with the wives. 

Horn. lA'.t me alone; if 1 can but abuse the husbands, I’ll 
soon disabuse the wiv^es. Stay—I’ll reckon you up the advan¬ 
tages 1 am like to have by my stratagem. 'First, I shall be rid 
of all my old acquaintances, the most insatiable sort of duns, 
that invade our lodgings in a morning; and next to the fileasure 
of making a new mistress is that of being rid of an old one, and 
of all old debts. Love, when it comes to be so, is paid t lie most 
unwillingly. 

Quack. Well, you may be so rid of your old acquaintances; 
but how will you get any new ones? 

Horn. Doctor, thou wilt,never make a good chemist, thou art 
eo incredulous and ini[>atient. Ask Viut all the 3 'oung fellows 
of the U)Wii if tliey do not lost' more time, hke huntsmen, in 
starting tlie game, than in running it down. One knows not- 
w'liere to find ’em; who will or will n(»t. Women of quahty are 
so civil, you can hardl\^ distinguish love from good lireeding, and 
a man is often mistaken: but now I can be sure she that shows 
an aversion io me loves the sjKirt, as those women that are gone, 
wliom 1 warrant to be right. And then tlie next thing is, your 
women of honour, as you call 'em. arc owly chary of their reputa¬ 
tions, not their jiersona; and 'tis scandal the^' would avoid, not 
men. Now may I have, by the reputation of an eunuch, the 
jirivilege^ of one, and be seen in a lady's chamber in a morning 
as early as her husband; kiss virgins before their parents or 
lovers; ami ma^' be, in short, the passe-partout of the town. 
Now, docUir. 

Q'^uick. Nay, now you shall be the doctor; and your process 
is so new that we do not know but it may succeed. 

Horn. Not so new neither; probatum est, doctor. 

Quack. Well, I wish j'ou luck, and man}" patients, whilst I go 
to mine. [Exit. 
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Enter Harcourt and Dorilant. 

Har. Come, your aj)pear<anee at the [)lay ycst-erday lias, I 
hope, hardened yon for the future against the women's contempt, 
and the men's raillery; and now vou‘ll abroad as you were wont. 

4 1 ^ 

Horn. Did I not bear it bravely? 

Dor, With a most theatrical impudence, nay, more than the 
orange-wenches show there, or a drunken vizard-mask, or a 
ereat-bellied actress; nay, or tlie most impudent of creatures, 
an ill poet; or what is yet more imjiudent, a second-hand critic. 

Horn. But what say the ladies? have they no pity? 

Har. What laditvs? The vizard-masks, you know, never jiity 
a man when all's g(»ne, tliough in their service. 

Dor. And for the women in the boxes, you'd never pity tlieni 
wlien 'twas in your power. 

Har. They say 'tia pity l)ut all that deal with common women 
should be served so. 

Dor. Nay, I dare swear they won't admit you to ])lay at cards 
with them, go to plays with 'em, or do the little duties w'liich 
other shadows of irfon are wcuit to do for 'em. 

Horn. What do you call sliadow s of men ? 

Dor. Half-men. 

Horn. What, bo vs? 

Dor. Ay, your old boys, (»ld beaux garf;Dns, who, like super¬ 
annuated stallu>ns, are suffered to run, feed, and w'hiniiy with 
the mares as long as they live, though they can do nothing else. 

Horn. Well, a pox on love and wenching! Women serve but 
to keep a man from better company. Though 1 can’t enjoy 
them, I shall you the more. Good followship and friendship are 
lasting, rational, and manly pleasures. 

Har, For all that, give me some of thoro pleasures you call 
effeminate too; they help to relish one another. 

Horn. They disturb one another. 

Har. No, mistresses are like books. If you pore upon them 
too much, they doze you, and make you unfit for company; but 
if used discreetly, you are the fitter for conversation by ’em. 

Dor. A mistress should be like a little ef)untry retreat near the 
town; not to dw^ell in constantly, but only for a night and away, 
to taste the towm the better when a man returns. 

Horn. I tell you, tis as hard to be a good fellow', a good friend, 
and a lover of women, as ’tis to be a good fellow% a good friend, 
and a lover of money. You cannot follow both, then choose 
your side. Wine gives you liberty, loves takes it away. 

Dor. Gad, he’s in the riglit on’t. 

Horn. Wine gives you joy; love, grief and tortures, besides 
surgeons. Wine makes tis wdtty; love, only sots. Wine makes 
us sleep; love breaks it. 

Dor. By thft world he has reason, Harconrt. 

Horn. Wine makes- 
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Dor. Ay, wine makes us —makes us princes; love makes us 
beggars, poor rogues, egad—and wine- 

Horn. So, there’s one converted.—Xo, no, love and wine, oil 
and vinegar, 

Har. ] grant it; love will still bo uppermost. 

Horn. Come, for my part, J will tiave only those glorious manly 
pleasures of being very drunk and very slovenly. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy. Mr. Sparkisli is below', sir. [ExU. 

Har. What, my dear friend! a rogue that is fond of me only, 
I think, for abusing him^ 

Dor. No, he can no more think the men laugh at him than 
that women jilt him; his opinion of himself is so good. 

Horn. Well, there’s another pleasure by drinking I thought 
not of,—I shall h)sc his acquaintance, because he cannot drink: 
and you know ’tis a very hard thing to be rid of him; for he’s 
one of those nauseous offerers at wit, who, like the worst fiddlers, 
run themselves into all companies. 

liar. One that, by being in the eompan}?, of men of sense, 
wT)iild pass for one. 

Horn. And may so to the short-sighted irorld; as a false jewel 
amongst true ones is not discerned at a distance. His company 
is as troublesome to us as a cuckold’s w^hen you have a mind to 
Ilia wife’s. 

Har. No, the rogue will not let us enjoy one another, but 
ravishes our conversation; though he signifies no more to’t than 
Sir Martin Mar-all’s gaj)ing, and awkward thrumming upon the 
lute, does t-o his man’s voioif and music. 

Dor. And to pass for a wit in town shows himself a fool every 
night to us, that are, guilty of the plot. 

Horn, Such wits as he are, to a company of reasonable men, 
like rooks to the gamesters; who only fill a room at the table, 
but are so far from contributing to the play, that they only serve 
to spoil the fanc 3 ^ of those that do. 

Dor. Nay, they are used like rooks too, snubbed, checked, and 
abused; yet the rogues will hang on. 

Horn. A pox on ’em, and all that force nature, and would 
be still what she forbids 'em! Affectation is her greatest 
monster. 

Har. Most men are the contraries to that they w'ould seem. 

Your bully, you see, is a coward with a long sw'ord; the little 

liumbl^'-fawning physician, with his ebony cane, is he that 

destroys men. 

^ _ 

Dor. The usurer, a poor rogue, possessed of mouldy bonds and 
mortgages; and w'c they call spendthrit-s, are only wealthy, who 
lay out his money upon daily new' purchases of pleasure. 

Horn. Ay, j'our arrantest cheat is your trustee or executor; 
your jealous mail, the greatest cuckold; your churchman the 
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greatest atheist; and your noisy pert rogue of a ’wit, the greatest 
fop, dullest ass, and worst company, as you shall see; for here 
he comes. 

Enter Sparkish. 

Spark. How is't, sparks? how is't ? Well, faith, Harry, I 
must rally thee a little, ha! ha! lia! uj>on the report in town of 
thee, ha! ha! ha! I can't hold i'faith; shall I speak? 

Horn. Yes; but you'll be so bitter then. 

Spark. Honest Dick and Frank here shall answer for me; I 
will not be extreme bitter, by the universe. 

Har. We will be bound in a ten thousand pound bond, he 
shall not be bitter at all. 

Dor. Nor sharp, nor sweet. 

Horn. What, not downright insipid? 

Spark. Nay then, .sinoc^ you arc so brisk, and provoke mo, take 
what follows. You must know. 1 w'a.s discoursing and rallying 
with some ladies yesterday, and they happened to talk of the 
fine new signs in town- 

Horn. Vorv’ fine ladies, I believe. 

Spark. Said I, f kno^v where the best new sign is.—Wliere? 
says one of the ladies.—In Covont Ciarden, 1 replied.—Said 
another. In what street?—In Russel Street, answered 1.—Tx>rd, 
says another. I’m sure there Acas never a fine now sign there 
yesterday.—Yes, hut there was, said I again; and it came out 
of France, and has been there a fortnight. 

Dor. A pox! I can hear no more, prilhee. 

Horn. No, hear him out; let him tune his ciowd a wiule. 

Har. The wwst music, the greatest preparation. 

Spark. Nay, faith. I'll make you laugh.—It cannot l)e, says 
a third laclv.—Ves, yes, quoth 1 again —Says a f<»urtk lady- 

Horn. Look tu’t, wee’ll have no more ladies. 

Spark. No—then mark, mark, now. Said I to the fourth. Did 
you never see Mr. Horner? he lodges in Russel Street, and he's 
a sign of a man, you know^ since he came out of France; ha! 
ha! ha! 

Horn. But the devil take me if thine be the sign of a jt!st. 

Spark. With that they all fell a-laughiug, till they bepissed 
themselves. What, but it docs not move you, methinks ? Well, 
I sec one hod as good go to law w ithout a witness, as break a jest 
without a laugher on one’s side.—Come, come, sjiarks, but where 
do Ave dine ? I haA^c left at Whitehall an earl, to dine Avith you. 

Dor. Why, I thought thou hadst loved a man with a title, 
better than a suit with a French trimming to’t. 

Har. Go to \^im again. 

Spark. No, sir, a wit to me is the greatest title in the world. 

Horn. But go dine with your carl, sir; he may be exceptious. 
We are your friends, and wiW not take it ill to be left, I do 
assure you. 


I 
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Har, Nay, faith, he shall go to him. 

Spark. Nay, pray, gentlemen. 

Dor. We’ll thrust you out, if you won’t; what, disappoint 
anybody for us ? 

Spark. Nay, dear gentlemen, hear me. 

Horn. No, no, sir, by no means; pray go, sir 

Spark. Why, dear rogues- 

Dor. No, no. [They all thrust him out of the room. 

All. Ha! ha! hal 

Ile-enter Sparkish. 

Spark. But, sparks, pray hear me. What, d'ye think I'll eat 
then with tray shallow fops and silent coxcombs? I think wit 
as necessary at. dinner as a glass of good wine; and that’s the 
reason J never have an}^ stomach when I eat alone.—Come, but 
where do we dine ? 

Horn. J5ven vhcre you will 

Spark. At Chatehne'a ? 

Dor. Yes, if you will. 

Sjxirk. Or at the Cock ? 

Dor. Yes, if you jdeast*. 

Spark. Or at the Dog and l^artridtjc? 

Horn. Ay, if you have a mind to’t; for we sliall dine at 
neither. 

Spark, l^sliaw! with your fooling we shall lose tlie new play; 
and 1 would no more miss seeing a new play the first day, than 
I would miss sitting in the wit's row. Therefore I’ll go fetch 
my mistress, and away. [Exit, 

Entfr PiNCUWiKE 

Horn. Who have we here ? Pincliwifo ? 

Finch. Gentlemen', your humble servant. 

Horn. Well, Jack, by thy long absence from the town, the 
grumnoss of thy countenance, and the slovenliness of thy habit, 
1 should give tbee joy, slu^uld I not, of marriage ? 

Pbich. [aside]. Death! does he know I'm married too? I 
thought to have concealed it from him at least.— [Aloud.] My 
long stay in the country will excuse my dress; and I have a suit 
of law that brings me up to town, that puts me out of humour. 
Besides, 1 must give Sparkish to-morrow five thousand pounds 
to lie with my sister. 

Horn. Nay, you country gentlemen, rather than not pur¬ 
chase, will buy anything; and he is a cracked title, if %ve may 
quibble. Well, but am I to give thee joy? 1 heard thou wert 
married. 

Pi)ich. What then? 

Horn. Why, the next thing that is to be heard, is, thou’rt a 
cuckold. 

Pinch. Insupportable name! * [Aside. 
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Horn. But I did not expect marriage from such a whoremast^r 
as you; one that knew the town so much, and women so well. 

Pinch. Why, I have married no I^ndon wife. 

Horn. Pshaw! that's all one. That grave circumspection in 
marrying a country is like refusing a deceitful pampered 
Smithfield jade, to go and be clieated by a friend in the country. 

Pinch, [a.fide]. A fK)X on him and his simile!— [Aloud.] At 
least we are a little surer of the breed there, know what her 
keeping hfis been, whether foiled or unsound. 

Horn. Come, come, I have known a clap gotten in Wales; and 
there are cousins, justicCvs' clerics, and chaplains in the country, 

1 won’t say coachmen But she's handsome and young? 

Pinch, I'll answer as I should do.— [Aloud.] No. no; 

she has no beauty but her youth, no attraction but her modesty: 
wdiolesome, homely, and husw'ifoly; that’s all. 

Dor. He talks as like a grazier as he looks. 

Pinch. She's too awkward, ill-favoured, and silly to bring to 
towo. 

Har. Then niethink^ you sliould bring her to be taught 
breeding. 

Pinch. To be tau^t! no, sir, I Uiank you. Good wives and 
])rivate soldiers should be ignorant—I'll keep her from your 
instructions, 1 warrant vou 

Har. Tlie rogue is as jealous as if liis ife were not ignorant.. 

[Aside 

Horn. Why, it she be ill-favoured, there will bo less danger 
here foi you than by leaving her in the country. We have sucli 
variety of dainties that we are seldom hungry. 

Dor. But they have always coarse, constant, swingeing 
stomachs in the country. 

Har. Foul feeders indeed! 

Dor. And your hospitality is great tliere. 

Har. Open house; every man's welcome. 

Pinch. So, so, gentlemen. 

Horn. But prithee, why sluaildst thou marry her? If she bo 
ugly, ill-bred, and silly, she must be rich then. 

Pinch. As rich as it she brought me twenty thousand pound 
out of this tow'n; for she’ll be as sure not to spend her moderate 
portion, as a Jx>ndon baggage would be to spend hers, let it be 
what it would: so 'tis all one. Tlien, because she’s ugly, she’s 
the likelier to be my own; and being ill-bred, she'll hate conversa¬ 
tion; and since silly and innocent, will not know the difference 
betwixt a man of one-and-tw'enty and one <>{ ff)rty. 

Horn. Nine—to my know'ledge. But if she be silly, she’ll 
expect as much from a man of forty-nine, as from him of one- 
and-twenty. But methinks wit is more necessary than beauty; 
and I think no young v^^oman ugly that has it, and no handsome 
woman agreeable without it. 

Pinch. ’Tis my maxim, he's a fool that marries; but he’s a 
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CTeater that does not marry a fool. What is wit in a wife good 
for, but to make a man a cuckold ? 

Horn, Yea, to keep it from his knowledge. 

Pinch. A fool cannot contrive to make her husband a cuckold. 

Horn. No; but she’ll club with a man that can: and what is 
worse, if she cannot make her husband a cuckold, she’ll make 
him jealous, and pass for one: and then ’tis all one. 

Pinch, Well, well, I’ll take care for one. My wife shall make 
me no cuckold, though she had your help, Mr. Horner. I under¬ 
stand the town, sir. 

jDor. His help! [Aside, 

Har, He’s come newly to town, it seems, and has not heard 
how things are with him. [Aside. 

Horn, But tell me, has marriage cured thee of whoring, which it 
seldom does? 

Har. ’Tis more tlian age can do. 

Horn. No, the word is, I’ll marry and live honest: but a 
marriage vow is like a penitent gamester's oath, and entering 
into bonds and ])eualties to stint himself to such a particular 
small sum at play for the future, wliich ma^cs him but the more 
eager; and not being able to hold out, loses his money again, 
and his forfeit to boot. 

Dor. Ay, ay, a gamester will be a gamester whilst his money 
lasts, and a Avhoremaster whilst his vigour. 

Har, Nay, I have known 'em, Avhen they are broke, and can 
lose no more, keej) a fumbling with the box in their hands to fool 
with only, and liinder otluT gamesters. 

Dor. That had wlierewithal k* make lusty stakes. 

Pinch. Well, gontlemciy, you may laugh at me; but you shall 
never lie with my wife: T know the town. 

Horn, But pritliee, was not the way you Avere in better? is 
not keeping better than marriage? 

Pinch, A pox on’t! the jades would jilt mo, I could never 
keep a whore to myself. 

Horn, So, then you only married to keep a w-hore to yourself. 
Well, but let me toll you, Avomen, as you say, are like soldiers, 
made constant and loya.! by good pay, rather than by oaths and 
covenants. Therefore I’d advise my friends to keep rather than 
marry, since too I find, by 3 ^our oxamjJe, it does not serve one’s 
turn; for I saw you yesterda}' iu the eightconpenuA" place with 
a pretty conntr}'-wench. 

Pinch, How the devil! did he see my wife then ? I sat there 
that she might not be seen. But she shall never go to a play 
again. [Aside. 

Horn. What! dost thou blush, at nine-and-forty, for having 
been seen with a wench? 

Dor, No, faith, I warrant ’twas nis Avife, which he seated 
there out of siglit; for he’s a cunning rogue, and understands 
the town. ♦ 
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Har. He blushes. Tlicn 'twas his wife; for men are now 
more ashamed to be seen itli them in public than ith a wench, 

Pinch. Hell and damnation! I'm undone, .since Horner has 
seen her, and they know 'twas she. [A ^ide. 

Horn. But prithee, wa.s it tliy wife? 8he was exceeding 
pretty; I Avas in love with lier at Lfiat distance. 

Pinch. You are like nev'er to he nearer to her. Your servant, 
gentlemen. [Offers to go. 

Horn. Nay, prithee stay. 

Pinch. I cannot; I will not. 

Horn. Come, you shall dine with us. 

Pinch. I have dined idreaclv. 

Horn. Come, 1 know thou hast not: I'll treat thee, dear rogue; 
thou sha’t sfiend none of thy Hampshire money to-day. 

Pinch. Treat me! he uses me already hke his cuckold. 

[d.siVie. 

Horn. Nay, you shall not go. 

Pinch I must; 1 liave business at iiome. [Etil. 

Har. To beat his wife. He's as jealous of her as a Cheajiaido 
husband of a Coven^^Cardeii wife. 

Horn. Why, ’tis as liard to had an old whoremaster wiiliout 
jealousy and the gout, as a youni^ one without fear, or the })Ox:— 
As gout in age from {)ox in youth proceeds, 

So wenehing })ast, then jealousy succeeds; 

The worst disease that love and wenching breeils. 

[Extiuni. 
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Mrs. Margery Ptnomwife and Autthea, Pinciiwifk 

prt'ping behind at the door. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray. Msler, where are the best fields and woods 
to walk in, in London ? 

Alith. [aside]. A pretty question I— [Ahud.] Why, sistfT, Mul¬ 
berry Garden and St, James’s Park; and, for close wallcs, tlie 
New Exchange. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, sister, tell me why my husband looks so 
grum here in town, and keeps me up so closcf, and will not let 
me go a-walking, nor let me wear my best gown yesterday. 

Alith. O, he’s jealous, sister. 

Mrs. Pinch. Jealous! what’s that? 

Alith, He’s afraid you should love another man. 

Mrs. Pinch. How' should he be afraid of my loving another 
man, w’hen he w'lll not let me see any but himself? 
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Aliih, Did he not carry you yesterday to a play? 

Mrs, Pinch, Ay; but we sat amongst xigly people. He would 
not let me come near the gentry, who sat under us, so that I 
could not see 'em. He told me, none but naughty women sat 
there, whom they toused and mousexl. But I would have 
ventured, for all that. 

AUih, But how did you like the play? 

Mrs, Pinch, Indeed I was weary of the play; but 1 liked 
ljugeously the actors. Tliey are the goodliest, })r()perest men, 
sister! 

AUih, O, but you must not like the actors, sister. 

Mrs, Pinch. Ay, how should 1 help it, sister? Pray, sister, 
when my husband comes in, will you ask leave for me to go 
a-walking ? 

AUih, A-walking! ha! ha’ Lord, a country-gcntlcw'oman’s 
pleasure is tlic drudgery of a fiiotpost; and slie requires as much 
airing as her husband’s horses.—[A^de.] But here comes your 
husband: I'll ask, though Pm sure he’ll not grant it. 

Mrs, Pinch, He says he xvon’t let me go abroad for fear of 
catching the pox. 

AUih. Fy! the small-pox you should say. 

Enter l^ixcinvTFE. 

Mrs, Pinch, 0 ra}’' dear, dear bud, welcome home! Why dost 
thou look so fropish? who has nangered thee? 

Pinch, You’re a fool. [Mrs. Pinchwipe goes aside, and cries. 

AUih. Faith, so she is, for crying for no fault, poor tender 
creature! 

Pinch, What, you would have lier as impudent as yourself, as 
arrant a jilflirt, a-gadder, a magpie; and to say all, a mere 
notorious town-woman ? 

Alith, Brother, you are my only censurer; and the honour of 
your family will sooner suffer in your wife there than in me, 
though I take the innocent liberty of the town. 

Pinch, Hark you, mistress, do not talk so before my wife.— 
The innocent liberty of the town! 

Alith, Why, pray, who boast-s of any intrigue with me ? what 
lampoon has m^e my name notorious ? what ill women frequent 
my lodgings ? I keep no company xvitli any women of scandalous 
reputations. 

Pinch, No, you keep the men of scandalous reputations 
company. 

AUih, Wliere? w^ould you not have me civil? answer ’em in 
a box at the plays, in the drawing-room at Whitehall, in St. 
James’s Park, Mulberry Garden, or- 

Pinch. Hold, hold! Do not teach my wife where the men 
are to be found: I believe she’s the worse.for your town- 
documents already, I bid you keep her in ignorance, as I do. 
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je not anf^rv with her. bnd, she ^\ill tell 
though T ask her a thousand times a da\\ 
verv" inquisitive to know, I find? 
iideed, dear; 1 liate London. Our plaec- 
is worth a thousand oft: would 1 were 

all, I warrant- Ihit were you not talking of 
when 1 came in ?—[Ta Authea j You are 
^ueh diseiuirses. 

indeed, dear; she ehid rnc just now h»r liking 

if she he s<^ innoeenl as to own to mo lior 
lo hurt in't — [Ahnal.\ Conic, iiw ])oor 
»ne hettei than me? 

* but I The })laryermcn are finer 

than me? 

*’ laid, and 1 km>w vou. 1 

me only; and n<)t be like 
hate their husliands, and 
tine eoaelies, fine clothes, 
ed town-life, 
a* tilings he a k>wn-life, 

st hate 1-iOndon. 
mg to her the jileasurea 
ufKin them himself, 

[A.side. 
*men love tl.c 
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Mrs. Pinch. What, a homely country 
w ill like Die. 

Pinch. 1 tell you yes, they may. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no, you jest—I won’t 

Pinch. 1 tell you then, that one of the 1< 
who saw you there, told me he was in love ^ 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed! who, who, pray wh\^ 

Pinch. I’ve ^one too far, and slijiped befor 
overjfiyecl she is! 

Mrs. Pinch. Was it any Hampshire gallam 
hours? 1 promise you, I am beholden to h 

Pinch. 1 promise you, you lie; for he w^ 
he has done hundreds. He has no otlu 
that; such as he look ujkui women, like 
'em. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, but if he lovn 
answrr me to that. ]\1etliinl 
harm. 

Ahth. Ha! ha! ha! 

Pinch. ’Tis very wtII; 
harm, or me either. H 
get you in. 

Mrs. Pinch. But, pra; 
loves me? 

Pinch. In, baggage, i 

Enter 

What, all the lewd lib' 

bv this easy eoxet 

& • 

Spark. Here 
AiJ'^ 
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Sj^ark. No, by tlie universe, madam, he docs not rally now; 
you may believe him. 1 do assure you, he is tlie honeatest, 
worthiest, true-hearted gentleman—a man of such perfect honour, 
he would say nothing to a lady he docs not mean. 

Pinch, Praising anotlier man to Ins mistress! 

Har, Sir, you are so beyond exjieetation obliging, that- 

S'park, Nay, egad, I am sure you do admire her extremely; 
I see't in your eyes.—He docs admire you, madam.—By the 
world, don't vouf 

Har, Yes. altove the world, or the mt»st glorious part of it, 
her wliolc sex: and till now J never thought I sliould have 
envied vou, or anv man about to raarrv', but you have the best 
excuse for rnaniage 1 over knew. 

Ahih. Nay, ruuv, sir. I'ln satisfied you are ot tliesoeiety of the 
wits and railhonrs. since you (Cannot spare your friend, even 
when he is bui too eiv'il to you; hut the surest sign is, since you 
arc an enemy to niarnage,—for that I hear you hate as much as 
business OT bad wme. 

Har. Truly, niiulam, 1 was never an emuny to marriage fill 
now, because marrij 4 ge was never an enemy to me before. 

AJifli. But why, sir, is marriage an enemy to you now ? 
beeanso it r(»bs V(ni of \our friend here? for yon took upon a 
friend married, as one gone into a. njona*sl.ery, that is, dead to 
the -world. 

IJar, 'Tis indeed, because you marry bun; 1 see, madam, you 
can guess my tneannig J fio confess heart ilv and ojienly, I wish 
it were in my piover to iueak tlie match; by Jk^avens J would. 

*Spark. J*oor Prank! 

AlifJi. WOuld vou be so unkind to in» ? 

liar. No, no, 'lis not because I Would be‘unkind to you. 

SjMirk. Poor l^Y.tnk! no gad, ’tis only his kindm\ss to me. 

Pinch. (Jreat kimlness to you ind(‘cd! InsenHiblc fop, let a 
man make love to liis wife to his face! ( Aside. 

Spark. Come, dear Frank, tor all my wife there, that shall be, 
thou slialt enjoy me sometimes, dear rogue. By my honour, we 
men of wit condole ttjr our deceased brotluw m marriage*, as 
much as for one dead m earnest: 1 think fliat wa.s prettily said 
of me, lur, Haruourl ?—Ihit come, Fraiilc, be not melancholy 
for me. 

Har. No, 1 as.^uie y(Hi, 1 am not mel'ineiioly for jmu. 

Spark. Prithee, Frank, dost think niy wife that sliall be there, 
a fine yierson ? • 

Har. I could gaze urxjn her till I l»ecaine as blind as you are. 

Spark. How as I am? how'? 

Har. Because you arc a lover, and true lovers are blind, stock 
blind. • 

Spark. True, true; but by the world she has -wit too, as well 
as beaut}^: go, gp witli her into a corner, and try if she has wit; 
talk to her <anything, she's bashful before me. 
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Har, Indeed if n, woman wants wit in a corner, she has it 
nowhere. 

Ah(h, Sir, you dispose of me a little before your time- 

[Aside lo Sparkxsh. 

Spark Nay, nay. madam, let me have an earnest of your 

obedience, or —go, go, madam - 

[Haroourt muTis Alithea aside. 

Pinch, How, sir! if you are not concernexl for the honour of a 
wife, I am for that of a sister; he shall not debauch her. Be a 
pander to your own wife! bring men to her! let ’em make love 
before your face! thrust ’em into a corner together, then leave 
’em in private! is this your town wit and conduct? 

Spark. Ha! ha! ha! a .silly wise rogue w'ould make one laugh 

more than a stark fool, ha! ha! I shall burst. Nay, you shall 

» ^ » 

not disturb ’em; I'll vex tboc, by the w'orld. 

[Struggles ivifh Pinohwufe ta keep him. from Harcourt and 
Atithea. 

Alith. The wTitings are drawn, sir, settlements made; 'tis too 
late, sir, and past all rev’^o(;ation. 

Har. Then so is my death. 

Ahth. I would not be unjust, to him. 

}]ar. Then wliy to me so ? 

Alith. I have no obligation to you. 

Har. My love. 

Alith. 1 had his before. 

Har. You never had it; he w^ants, you see, jealousy, the only 
infallible sign of it. 

.<4/?//^. Ijove jiroeeeds from esteem; he cannot distrust my 
virtue: besides, be loves .ne, or he would not marry me. 

Har. Marrying you is no more sign of his love than bribing 
your wx)man, that«lie may marry you. is a sign of his generosity. 
Marriage is rather a sign of interest than love; and lie that 
marries a fortune covets a mistress, not loves her. But if you 
take marriage for a sign of love, take it fiom me immediately. 

Alith. No, now you iiave put a seruple in my liead; but in 
short, sir, to end our dispute, 1 must marry him. my rejiutation 
would suffer in tiie world else. 

Har. No; if you do marry him, w'ltli your pardon, madam, 
your reputation suffers in the world, and you would be thought 
in necessity for a cloak. 

Alith. Nay, now you are rude, sir.—Mr. Sparkish, pray come 
hither, your friend here is very troublesome, and very loving. 

Har. Hold I hold!- [*46vd(’io Alithea. 

Pinch, ITye hear that ? 

Spark, Why, d’ye think I’ll seem to be jealous, like a country 
bumpkin ? 

Pinch. No, rather be a cuckold, like a credulous eit. 

Har, Madam, you would not have been so little generous as 
to have told him. 
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Alith. Yea, since you could be so little i^eneroua as to wrong 
him. 

Har, Wrong him! no man can do't, he’s beneath an injury: 
a bubble, a coward, a senseless idiot, a wretch so contemptible 

to all the world but you, that- 

Ahih, Hold, do not rail at him, for since he is like to be my 
husband, I am resolved to like liim: nay, I tiimk I am obliged 
to tell him 3^)11 are not hu friend.—Alaster Sparkish, Master 
Sparkisli! 

Sjxirk, What, what ?—[To Haucovrt. j Xow, dear rogue, has 
not she wit ? 

liar. Xot so much as I tlmught, and hoped she had. 

[Speaks svrlihj. 

Alitli. Mr. Sparkish, do vui bring people to rail at you? 
liar. Madam- 

Sjxirk. How! no; but if be does r«ul at me, 'tis but in jest, I 
warrant: wbat we wits do for one another, and never take 
anj*" notice of it. 

Alifh. He sjHjke so scurrilously of you, I had no patience to 
liear him; besides, he has been making love to m(‘. 

Har. True, damned tell-tale woman! 

S])ark. Pshaw! to show his parts—we wits rail and make 
love often, Init f(» sliow our jiarts: us we have no afTections, so 
w e have no malice, \vv - 

Alith. He said vt)U w'cre a w'rctch below' an injury- 

Sfxirk. Pshaw! 

liar. Damned, senseless, impudent, virtuous jade! Well, 
since she won't let me have lier, sheM! do as good, she’ll make 
me hate her. • [Aside. 

Alith. A common bubble—— 

S^xirk. Pshaw'! • 

Alith. A coward- 

SjfKirk. Pshaw', yishaw ! 

Alith. A senseless, drivelling idiot- 

Sfxirk. HowM did he disparage my parts? Xav, then, my 
honour's eoncernod, I can’t put up that, sir, by the world— 
brotiier, lielp me to kill him— [Aside] I may draw' now, since w e 
hav'e the odds of him:—'tis a good occasion, too, before my 

mistress- [Offers to draw, 

Abth. Hold, hold! 

Spark. What, what? 

Alith, [aside'], I must not let ’em kill the genttenian neither, for 
his kindness to me: 1 am so far from hating him, that I wish my 

gallant had his person and understanding. Nay, if my honour- 

Spark. I’ll be thv death. 

Alith, Hold, hold! IndSed, to tell the truth, the gentleman 
said after all, that w hat he spoke was but out of friendship to you. 

iSparA:,* How 1 •say, I am, 1 am a fool, that is, no wit, out of 
friendship to me ? 
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Alith. Yes, to try whether 1 was concerned enough for you; 
and made love to me only to be satisfied of my virtue, for your 
sake. 

Har. Kind, however. [Aside. 

S'parlc. Nay, if it were so, my dear rogue, I ask thee pardon; 
but why would not you tell me so, faith ? 

Har. Because I did not think ori’t, faith. 

Spark. Come, Horner does not come; Harcourt, let’s be gone 
to the new play.—Come, madam. 

Alith. I will not go, if you intend to leavte me alone in the box, 
and run into the pit, as you use to do. 

Spark. Pshaw! J’ll leave Harcourt with you in the box to 
entertain you, and that’s as g(.)od; if I eat in the box, I should 
be thought no judge but of trimmings.—Come away, Harcourt, 
lead her down. [Exeunt Sparkish, Harcoort, and Authiia. 

Pinch. Well, go thy w^ays, for the flower of the true town fops, 
such as s)>cnd their estates before tliey come to ’em, and are 
cuckolds before they're married. But lot me go look to my 
own freehold.—HowM 

Enter Lady Fidoet, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, and Mrs. 

Sqtteami.sti. 

Lady Fid. Your servant, sir: whore is vour ladv? We arc 
come to w'ait uj>on her to the new play. 

Pi7irh. New ]j]ay! 

Lady Fid. And niy husband v ill wail upon you presently. 

Pinch. [uA-jV/r]. Damn your civility.— [Aloud.] Madam, by ac» 
means; I will not see Sir Jas])(T here, till I have w^aited upon 
him at home; nor shall my wile sec yem till she has Avaited upon 
your ladyship at your lodgings. 

Lady Fid. Now Ve are here, sir? 

Pinch. No, Madam. 

Mrs. Dain. Pray, let us see her. 

Mrs. Squeam. We Avill not stir till wo see her. 

Pinch, [aside]. A jiox on you all 1 —[Goes to the door, and 
returns.] She has locked the door, and is gone abroad. 

Lady Fid. No, you have locked the door, and she’s within. 

Mrs. Dam. They told ns below' slie was here. 

Pinch. [asidv\. Will nothing do ?—[*"I/o?/d.] Well, it must out 
then. To tell you the truth, ladies, which I was afraid to let 
you know before, l(‘st it might endanger your lives, my AA'ife has 
]ust now the smalKpox come out u]ion her; do not be frightened; 
]>ut pray be gone, ladies; you shall not stay here in danger of 
your lives; pray get you gone, ladies. 

Lady Fid. No, no, we have all had 'em, 

Mrs. Squeam. Alack, alack! 

Mrs. Dain. Come, come, we must see how' it goes with her; I 
understand the disease. 

Lady Fid. Come 1 
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Pinch, [aside]. Well, there is no being too hard for women at 
their own weapon, Ijing, therefore I’ll quit the field. [Exit 

Mrs. Sqveam. Here’s an example of jealousy! 

Lady Fid. Indeed, as the world goes, I wonder there are no 
more jealous, since ^vives are so neglected. 

Mrs. Daiv. Pshaw'! as the world goes, to wdiat end should 
they be jealous V 

Lady Fid. Poh! ’tis a np„sty world. 

Mrs. Sqveam. That men ot parts, great acquaintance, and 
quality, should take u[) watii and spend t hemselves and fortunes 
in keeping little playhouse' creatures, foil! 

Lady Fid. Nay, tliat women of Tinder.standing, great acquaint - 
ance, and good quality, should fall a-keeniug too ot litt!'* 
creatures, foil! 

Mrs. Sqncam Wiiy, ’tis the men of (juality'f. fault; they nevm: 
visit women of honour and reputation as they used to do, 
and have not so much as common civihtv for ladies of our rank, 
but use us wdth the same iiulilh rency and ill-breeding as if w'" 
w'cre all married to 'em. 

Lady Fui. She sf^vs true; 'tis an arnuit shainc w^cunen oi 
quality should be so siighti^d; metlmiks birtli—birth should go 
for something; I have known men admired, eoiirti'd, aiitl 
iollow'cd for their titles only. 

Mrs. Squeaiii. .Vy, one w^ould think men of iionour siuuild not 
love, no more than marry, out of their ow n rank. 

Mrs. Ddtn. Fv, fv, U|>on \‘m! they are eouu' to think cross 
lireedmg for themselves l)(*ht, as well as for their dogs and horses. 

Lady Fid. Tlu\v arc lioirs and horses for’t. 

Mrs. i^queam. One would think, it«not for love, for vanity 
a little. 

il/r5. Dam. Xav, tlr'y do s-itisfy tlicir varytv upon us some¬ 
times; and are kind Ic* us in their repoil, tell all tlie w'orld they 
lie with us. 

lAidy Fid. Damned rascals, that we should be only wTonged 
liy 'em! To report a mail has Jiad a person, wium .he has not 
l\ad a per.son, is the greatest wuong m the wiiolc woiid that can 
he done to a person. 

Mrs. Equmm. V/ell, Mis an .:,rraiit ‘^harne noble persons should 
iic so wTongod and neglecte'h 

Jjady Fid. But still Mi> an arrantfu* shame for a noble person 
(o neglect her owm honour, utid deiame tier own noble jierson wit h 
little inconsiderablt' fclhiws, foh! , 

Mrs. Dain.. 1 suppose the crime against our honour is tlu' 
same with a man of qu.ility as wutli another. 

Lady Fid. Howd no sure, the man of quality is Ukest one’s 
husband, and therefore th% fault should be the less. 

Mrs. Dain. But then the [ileasure should be the less. 

Lady ^id. shame, sister! wiiither shall we 

ramble ? Be continent in your discourse, or I shall hate you. 
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Mrs. Dain. Besides, an intrigue is so much the more notorious 
for the man’s quality. 

Mrs. Sifiieam. ’Tis true that nohody takes notice of a private 
man, and therefore with liim 'tis more secret; and the crime's 
the less when ’tin not known. 

Ludy Fid. You say true; i'faith, I think you arc in the rigiit 
on't: Mis not an injury to a husband, till it lie an injury to our 
horuMirs; so that a woman of honour lo.ses no honou^^^itli a 

jjrivate pcrscm; and t-o say truth- 

Dain. So, the little fellnwis L^rown a }>rivato person- 

with lier- \AjHiri io Mrs. Squeamish. 

Lady Fid. Hut still my dear, dear honour- 

Enter Sir jAsri:R Fiixjet, Hornier, and Doru.ant, 

Sir Jasp. Ay, my dear, dear of honour, thou hast still so much 
lionfuir in thy mouth- 

Horn. That she has none elsinvlierc. [Aside. 

Lady Fid, Oh, what d’ye mean to brin£( in these ujion us? 

Mrs. Dam. Foh ! tliese are as bad as witi^. 

Mrs. Syvcani. Foh! 

Lady Fid. Let. us leave the room. 

Sir Jasp. Stay, stay; faith, to tell you the naked truth- 

Lady Fid. Fy, Sir das|)er! do not use that word naked. 

Sir Jasp. Well, well, in short I have business at Whitehall, 
and cannot g(» to the jilay with you, therefore would have you 
go- 

Ijady Fid. With those two to a piny ? 

Sir Jasp. No, not witL t'other, but with ]Mr. Horner; there 
can be no more scandal to go with him tlian with Mr, Tattle, or 
Master Limborliansi. 

Lady Fid. Witli that nasty follow! n(^— nu. 

Sir Jasp. Nay, prithee, dear, hear me. 

[IVA ispers to Lady Fidget. 

Horn. Ladies- 

[Horner and Dorieant draw near Mrs. Squeamish 
and Mrs. Dainty Fidget. 

Mrs. Dain. Stand off. 

Mrs. Squeam. Do not ajiproach us. 

Mrs. Dain. You herd with the wits, you are obscenity all over. 

Mrs. Squeam. And I Avould as soon look upon a picture of 
Adam and Eve, without, fig-leaves, as any of you, if 1 could help 
it; therefore keep off, and do not make us sick. 

Dor. What a devil are these? 

Horn. Wliy, these are pretenders to honour, as critics to wit, 
only by censuring others; and as every raw, peevish, out-of- 
humoured, affect.^, dull, tea-drinking, arithmetical fop, sets up 
for a wit by railing at men of sense, so these for Ijonour, by railing 
at the eourt, atid ladies of as great honour as quality. 
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Sir Jasp, Come, Mr. Horner, I must desire you to go with 
these ladies to the play, sir. 

Horn. 1, sir? 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, come, sir. 

Horn. I must bog your pardon, sir, and theirs; I will not be 
seen in women’s cc)rapany in public again for the world. 

Sir Jaap. Ha, ha, strange aversion! 

Mrs. Squmnt. No, he’s for women's company in j)rivato. 

Sir J asp. He—poor man—he—lui! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Dain. ’Tis a greater shame amongst lewd fellows to be 
seen in virtuous women’s t‘om|)iiny, than for the women to be 
seen with them. 

Horn. Indeed, madam, the time was I (»nlv hated virtuous 
women, hut now I luite I lie other too; I beg your pardon, ladies 

Lady Vid. You are ver\ ol>liging, sir, because wc would not be 
troubled walh you. 

Sn Jas]t In sober sadness, he shall go. 

Dor. Nay. if he wo' not, I am ready to wait upon the ladies, 
and I think J am the litter man. 

Sir J asp. You, sm"! iu», I tliank you for tiuit. Master Horner 
is a [)rivileg(*d man amongst the, virtuous ladies, 'twill he a great 
wliiU' befon' you ate so; In*! he! he! he’s my wife's galliait; 
he! he’ he* N'o, J>ray withdraw, sir, for as I take it, the 

virtuous ladies have no business with von. 

« 

Dor. And I am sure he can lia\c nom* with them. ’Tis 
strange' a man ('an t eome aitujng.'^l virtuous Avcuncn now, but 
upon the same terms as men are admitted into the (Jreat Turk’s 
seraglio. But heaveiLs keep me from being an ombre player 
with'em’—Hut where is Ihnehwife? • [Exit 

Sir J asp. (\une, eome, man; wliat, avoid the sweet society 
of womankind ? tliat sweet, soft, gentle, laifie, noble creature, 
woman, made for man's comjianion- 

Horn. So is that soft, gentle, tame, and more noble creature 
a spaniel, and has all their tricks; can fawn, he down, sailer 
heating, and fawn the more; harks at your friemls when they 
come to see you, makes your ])ed hard, gives you ileus, and the 
mange sometimes. And all the dilTerence is, the spaniel’s the 
more faithful animal, and fauns but u|Km one master. 

Sir J asp. He! he I he! 

Mrs. Sqiteam. () the rude beast! 

Mrs, Dnin. Insolent brute! 

Lady Fid. Brute I stinking, mortified, rotten French wether. 


to dare- 

Sir Jasp. Hold, an’t please your ladyship.—For shame. 
Master Horner! your mother was a woman— [Aside], Now shall 
1 neve;r reconcile ’em.— [^side to Lady Fidget.] Hark you, 
madam, take my advice in your anger. You know you often 
want ori^ to make up your drolling pack of ombre players, and 
you may cheat him easily; for he’s an ill gamester, and con* 
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sequcntly loves play. Besid(;8, you know you have but two old 
civil gentlcmon (vitli stinking breaths too) to wait upon you 
abroad; take in the third into your service. The other are but 
crazy: and a lady Hbould have a eupernumcrary gcntleman- 
ushcr as a supernumerary coach-horse, lest sometimes you should 
be forc(Hl to stay at. lionie. 

Jjfidy Fid. But are a ou sure }»e loves })lay, and has money ? 

Sir Jasp. He loves play as much as you, and has money as 
much HR I. 

Larii/ Fid. Then 1 am contented to make him pay for his 
scurrility. Momy makes uj) in a measure all other wants in 
men.—Tliosc wliom we ^-aiinot inrake liold h>r gallants, we make 
line. \ Aside. 

Sir Jasp. [aside]. No, so; ncov t-o inolldy, wheedl(‘ him.— 
[Aside, id Hornkr. | Master Horner, Avill you never kee|> civil 
company ? niethiiiks 'tis tune now, since you are only fit for them. 
(\in\e, c(»i)('. Tuan, vm tnusl e'en f:i.ll t») visiting our wives, 
eat mg at our tal)les, drinking tea with our virtuous n^kitioiis 
after dinner, rlealiim cards to ’em, readiiiu plays and gazettes to 
’em, pi<*king fleas out of tiieir snioeks for 'erfi, eollecting roeoijits, 
new songs, -women, ])iig(‘s. and footmen for ’em. 

Ihtrn. J liope they’ll alh>rd me bctft'r om[)loyment, sir. 

Sir Jasp. Htd lied h(‘! 'tis (it you know your work before 
vou eoine into your place. And since yon are unjirovidcd of a 
lady to aud a good liouse 1c> eat. at. i)ray frequent mine, 

and call my Aviie mistress, and slic sliall call yon gallant. 


according t-o tlie cnstoin. 

Jiorti. Who, 1 ? 

Sir Jasp. Fail li. thou sfia't hrr my sake; come, for my sake only. 

Far)}. JAir vour saki*- 

Sir Jasp. C\)jne, eonu', lierc’s a ganiesicr for yon; leiliiuibca 
little familiar sometime.s; nay, w'halif a little rude? Gamesters 
may ho I’nde w'ith ladies, you know. 

Lady Fid. Yes; losum ganu'st m’s have a privilege \\ ith women 

Horn. ] always 1 honglit the contrary, that tlie winning 
gamester laid most privilege with ^A'<)lnen; for when you have 
lost your money to a man, ytnril lose anytliing you have, all vou 
have, they say, and lie mc.y us(' yon a.K lie jilease.s. 

Sir Jasp. ile! he! lie! Avell, win or k>se, you shall hav(‘ your 
liberty w'ith her. 

Lady Fui. As he behaves himself; and for your sake I'll give 
liim adniittanee and freedom. 

Horn. All sorts of freedom, madam? 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, ay, all sorte of freedom thou eanst take. 
And so go to her, begin th}" new eraglo} menl; wheedle her, jest 
with her, and be better acquainted one with another. 

Horn. [aA'idc]. 1 think 1 know her aheady; therefore may 

venture with her mv secret for hers. 

%» 

[Horner and, Lady Fidget whisper. 
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Sir Jasp. Sister cuz. I have pro%"ided an innocent playfellow 
for you there, 

Mrs. Dain. Who, he ? 

Mrs. Squeum. There’s a playfellow, indeed! 

SirJasp. Yes sure.—Wiuit, ho is good enough to play at 
cards, blindman’s-buff, or the fo(d with, sometimes! 

Mrs. Squeam. Fob! we’ll have no such playfellows 

Mrs. Dain. Xo, sir; you shan't choose playfellows for us, we 
thank you. 

SirJasp. Nay, pray hear me. [Whispering to them.. 

Ladij Fid. But, poor gentleniiin, could you be so gtuievous, so 
truly a man of honour, as for the sakos of us women of honour, to 
cause yourself to be reported no man'' No man! and to suffer 
yourself thegrea-test shame that could fall upon n Jiian, that none 
might fall u})on us women l)y your conversation V but, indeed, 
sir, as perfectly, jicrfeclly t lu‘ same man as before your going into 
France, sir? as jierfectiy, }terfei*tly, sir? 

Horn. Ah jierfectly, perfectly, rnadain. Nay, I scorn you 
should take rny word; 1 desire to be tried only, madam. 

Ladg Fid. Well, that’s .spoken again like a man oi honour; 
all men oi lionour desire to conn* to the lest. But, indecjd, 
generally you men rojjort su('h things of yourselv(‘s, t)ne does 
not know Ikuv or whom to helievig and it is come to tluit pass, 
^vc dare nut take your words no more than your tailor’s, without 

some staid servant of vours be hound with vou. lint I have 

• • 

so strong a faith in your Imnour, dear, dear, noble sir, that I’d 
forfeit mine for yours, at any time, dear sir. 

Horn. No, madam, you siiould not need to forfeit it for me; 

I have given you security already to ^‘ivc you harmless, my late 
reputation being so well krutwn in the world, madam. 

Lady Fid. But if upon any niture fallyig-out, or upon a 
suspicion of my taking tlu^ trust out of your hands, to employ 
some other, you yourself sliould betray your trust, dear sir? 1 
mean, if you'll give me leave to speak obscenely, you might toll, 
dear sir. 

Horn. If I did, nobody would lieheve me Tlie reputation of 
impotency is as hardly recovered again in the world as that of 
cowardice, dear madam. 

Lady Fid. Nay, then, as one may say, you may do your worst, 
dear, dear sir. 

Sir Jasp. Come, is your ladyshij> reconciled to him yet ? have 
you agreed on matters ? for I must be gone tej Whitehall, 

Lady Fid. Wliy, indeed, Sir Jasper, Master Horner is a 
thousand, thousand times a better man than I thought him. 
Cousin Squeamish, sister Dainty, 1 can name him now. Truly, 
not long ago, you know, I^thought his very name obscenity; and 
I would as soon hfive lain with him as have named him. 

Sir Jgisp. Very likely, poor madam. 

Mrs. Dain. t believe it. 
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Mrs, Squeam, No doubt on't. 

SirJasp, Well, well—tliat your ladyship is as virtuous as 
any she, J know, and him all the town knows—he! he! he! 
therefore now you like him, you gone to your business 
t-ogethor, gf), go to your business, I say, jdeasure, wliilst I go to 
my ])lcasure, business. 

Lad}/ Fid. Come, then, dear gallant. 

Horn. Come awa}^ my dearest mislre^ss. 

SirJasp. So, so; why, ’tis as Td have it. [Exit. 

Horn. And as J'd have it. 

Lady Fid. Who for his business from his will run. 

Takes the best care to have her business done. 

[Exeunt. 
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Enter Aijthea and Mrs. Pinchavtfe. 

Aliih. Sister, what ails you? you are grown melancholy. 

Mrs. Pinch. Would it not- make any one molaneholy to see 
you go cver^^ day lluttering about abroad, whilst I must stay at 
home like a jK)or lonely sullen bird in a cage? 

Alith. Ay, sister; but you earacytuxng, and just from the nest 
U> your cage; so tluit I thought you liked it, and could be as 
cheerful in't as otliers that took their flight themselves early, and 
are ho]i]»ing abroad in the ojien air. 

Airs. Pinch. Nay, ] ctjnfess I was quiet enough till ray 
husband told me wliat pure lives the London ladies live abroad, 
with their dancing, meetings, and junketings, and dressed every 
daj^ in their best gowns; and 1 warrant you, play at nine-pins 
every day of the week, so they do. 

Enter PiNCiiwii'E. 

Pinch. Come, whaPs here to do? you are putting the town- 
pleasures in her head, and setting her a-longing. 

Alith. Yes, after nine-pms. You suffer none to give lier those 
longings you mean but yourself. 

Pinch. I tell her of the vanities of the town like a confessor. 

Aliih. A confessor! just such a confessor as he that, by for¬ 
bidding a silly ostler to grease the horse's teeth, taught him to do’t. 

Pinch. Come, Mrs. Flippant, good precepts are lost w'hen bad 
examples are still before us: the libei;+y you take abroad makes 
her hanker after it, and out of humour at hoijae. Poor wretch! 
she desired not to come to London; 1 would bring her. 

Alith. Very well 
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Pin^h. She has been this week in tx>wn, and never desired till 
this afternoon to go abroa,d. 

Aliih. Was she not at a play yesterday? 

Pinch. Yes; but she ne’er asked me; I was myself tlie cause 
of her going. 

Alith. Then if she ask you again, you arc the cause of her 
askinc, and not my example. 

Pinch. Well, to-morrow night ] shall be rid of you; and the 
next day, before 'tis light, she and J'll be rid of the town, and 
my dreadful apprehensions.—Come, be not melancholy; for thou 
shat go into the country after to-morrow, dearest. 

Alith, Great comfort! 

Mrs. Pinch. IMsh! what d’ye tell me of the country for? 

% • 

Pinch. How's this! what, pish at tlic country? 

Mrs. Pmeh. Let me alone; 1 am not well. 

Pinch. O, if that be all—M'hat ails my dearest? 

Mrs. Pinch. Truly, I don't know: but I have n(»t been well 
since you told me there v\ as a gallant at the play in love with me. 

Pinch. Ha!- 

Alith. That’s by^y examjjle too! 

Pinch. Na 3 % if you are not well, but are so concerned, because 
a lewd fellow chanced to he, and say he hked you, you’ll make 
me sick too. 

Mrs. Pinch. Of what sickness? 

Pinch. O, of that which is w(trsc than the [»lague, jealousy, 

Mrs. Pinch. Ihsh, you jeer! I’m sure there’s no such disease 
in oui' reecif)t-book at home. 

Pinch. Xo, thou never met’st with it, po(»r innocent.—Well, 
if thou cuckold me, 'twill be my ow-fi fault—for cuckolds and 
bastards are generally makers of their own fortune. [Aside. 

Mrs. Pinch. Well, but pray, bud, let’s go,to a play to-night. 

Pinch. ’1’is just done, she comes from it. But why arc you 
80 eager to see a play ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Faith, dear, not that 1 care one pin for their talk 
there; but I like to look upon the playcr-mcn, and would see, 
if I could, the gallant you say loves me: that’s all, dear bud. 

Pinch. Is that all, dear bud ? 

Alith. This jiroceeds from my example! 

Mrs, Pinch. But if the yJay be done, let’s g(» abroad, however, 
dear bud. 

Pinch. Come, have a little patience and thou shalt go into the 
country on Friday. , 

Mrs. Pinch. Therefore 1 would see first some sights to tell my 
neighbours of. Nay, I will go abroad, that’s once. 

Alith. I'm the cause of this desire too! 

Pinch. But now I think on’t, who, who was the cause of 
Horner’s coming to my lodgings to-day ? That was you. 

Alith.^ No, yqji, because you would not let him see your hand¬ 
some wife out of your lodging. 
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Mrs. Pinch. Why, 0 Lord! did the gentleman come hither to 
see me indeed ? 

Pinch. No, no.—You are not the cause of that damned 
question too, Mistro^^s Alitlioa?— [Aside.^ Well, she’s in the 
right of it. He is in love with luy wife—and comes after her— 
’tis so—but ril nip his love in the bud; lest lie sliould follow U 8 
into the country, and break his chanot-vvheel near our house^ 
on j^urpose for an excuse to come to’t I3ut I think I know the 
town. 

Mrs. Pinch. Come, jiray, bud, let’s go abroad before ’tis late; 
for I will go, that’s flat and plain. 

Pinch. [a.S(f/r]. So! the obstinac\ alreadv oj tlie town-wife; 
and T must, whilst she’s here, humour her like one.— [Aloud.^ 
Sister, liow shall wo do, that she may not be s^*en or known? 

Aiifh. L('( lier ]»ut on her mask. 

Pinch. J'sliaw! a mask makes j)eople but tho more inquisitive, 
and IS as ridiculous a disguise as a stage-beani: her shape, 
st.:i.ture, liabit' will be kno^vn. And li we should meet with 
Horner, he would !)e surf* to take acquaintance with us, must 
wish Jier joy, kiss licr, talk to her, leer upov her, and the d(‘vil 
and all. No, I'll not iis(» h(U' to a mask, ’tis flangerous; for 
masks liave iniid(‘ innio nickoltls than the best f u*e.s that ever 
were knowui. 

Alilh. How will \ou do tlien ? 

» _ _ 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, sluill we go? The Exchange will I^e shut, 
and I have a mind svo tliat • 

Pinch. So—I 1 ki\»‘ it—I'll dress her iij^ in (he suit we are to 
carry down to her brolluT, little Sir dames; nay, 1 understand 
the town-tricks (’omc, let's go flross her. A mask! no—a 
woman masked, like a covered dish, gives a man curiosity and 
appetite; when, it 'may i>o, iinoovered, 'tv ould turn hib stomach: 
no, no. 

Ahih. Indeed youi* comparison is something a greasy one: 
but I hati a gentle gallant used to saj’, A beauty masked, like the 
sun in eelijise, gatheix together more gazers than it it shmedoiit. 

[^ExcmiL 


yCK.VE 


II .—The yen' Excluinq^. 


Enter HoiixER, Harcuurt. and Douit ant 

I 

Z>or. Engaged to women, and not sup with us! 

Horn. Ay, a pox on ’em all! 

Har. You were much a more reasonable man in the morning, 
and had as noble resolutions agains?^ 'em as a ividower of a 
wreck's liberty. 

Dor. Did I ever think to see 5 'ou keep comptHiy will, women 
in vain? 
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Horn. In vain: no—’tis since I can't love ’em, to be revenged 
on ’em. 

Bar. Now your sting is gone, you looked in the box amongst 
all those women like a drone in the hive; all upon you, shoved 
and ill-iLsed by ’em all, and thrust from one side to t’other. 

Dor. Yet he must be buzzing amongst ’em still, like other 
beetle-headed liquorish drones. Avoid ’em, and hate ’em, as 
they hate you. 

Horn. Tieeause I do liate ’em. and would hate ’em yet more. 
I’ll frequent ’em. You may see by marriage, nothing makes ^ 
man hate a woman more than her constant conversation. In 
short, I converse with ’em, as you with rich fools, to laugh 
at ’em and use 'em ill. 

Dor. But I w(Hild no nuuv sup with women, unless f could lie 
with 'em, than sup with a rit‘li coxcomb, unless I could cheat him. 

Horn. Yes, 1 liaA'c kno^vn tiiec su[) vv'ith a fool for Iiis drinking; 
if he could set out vour ha.iuJ that way only, you were satisfied, 
and if Ilf' were a y inc-swallouinf^ mouth, ’twas enough. 

Har. V('s, a man drinks often with a fool, as he tosses with a 
marker, only tx> koej) his hand in use. do the ladies drink? 

Horn. Yes, sir; and 1 shall have tlu^ plivisure at least of 
laying ’em flat, with a bottle, and lu mg as much scandiil t.liat 
way upon 'em as form(*rly t’other. 

Har. Perhaps you may ]>rove as weak a brother among ’em 
that way as t'other. 

Dor. Foil! drinking with women is as unnatural ii,s st'olding 
with 'em. But 'tis a pleasure of di^eaytKl fornicators, and the 
basest way of quenching love. 

Har. Nay, ’tis drowning love, instead of quonoliirig it. But 
leave us for civil women too! 

Dor. Ay, when he can’t lie tlie better for ’em. We hardly 
])ardon a man that leaves liis friend for a \Cench, and thapLS a 
pretty lawful call. 

Horn. Faith, I would not leave you for ’em, if they would not 
drink. 

Dor. Wlio would disappoint his company at Lewis’s for a 
gosRi[)ing? 

Har. Full! Wine and women, good ajiart, tcjgether are as 
naustHius as sack and sugar. But hark you, sir, before you go, 
a Mttle of your advice; an old maimed general, when unfit for 
action, is fittest for counsel. I have other dcsigms upon women 
than eating and drinking with them; I am in love with Sparkish’s 
mistress, wliom he is to marry to-morrow; * now how shall I 
get her? 

Enter Sparkish, looking about. 

Horn. Wl)y, here comes one will help you to her. 

Har. He! he, I tell you, is my rival, and will hinder my love. 

Horn* No; a foolish rival and a jealous husband assist their 
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rival’s designs; for they are sure to make their women hate 
them, which is the first step to their love for another man. 

Hat, Ilut 1 cannot come near his mistress but in his company. 

Horn. Still the better for you; for fools are most easily 
cheated when they themselves are accessaries: and he is to be 
bubbled of his mistress as of his money, the common mistress, 
bj' keeping him com])any. 

S})ark, Who is that that is to be bubbled? Faith, let me 
snack; 1 han’t met with a bubble since Christmas. ’Gad, I 
tliink bubbles arc like their brotlier woodcocks, go out A\'ith the 
cold weather. 

Har. A ])ox! he did not hear all, 1 ho])e. \^ApaTt to Horner. 

Spark, Come, you bubbling rogues you, wliere do wv' sup?— 
Oh, Harconri, my mistress tcdls me you have been making fierce 
love to her all the play long: ha! ha! —liut 1- 

flar. 1 make lov'c to licr! 

S'jxirk. Nay, 1 forgive thee, for 1 think I know' thee, and I 
know her; but 1 am sure I know myself. 

Har. Did she tell \^ou so? 1 see all wonitm are like these of 
the Exchange; who, to enhance the j»rize of tluar commodities, 
rcjiort to their fond (’iistomers otTers which \^ere never made ’em. 

Horn. Ay, winnen are apt tell before the intrigue, as men 
after it, and so show themselves the vainer sex. Hut hast thou 
a mistr(‘ss, Sparkish ? 'Tis as hard for me to believ^e it, as that 
thou ever luidsi a bubble, as you bragged just now. 

A^park. O, y^mr servant, sir: arc you at your raillerv, sir? 
Tbit we are some ol us beforeliand witli you to-day at the play, 
'riic wits w’cre something bold with you, sir; did you not hear 
us laugh? 

Horn. Yes; but 1 tliought you had gone to plays, to laugh at 
the poet’s wit., not at youi own. 

Spark. Your sei'Vanl, sir: no, I thank you. 'Gad, 1 go to a 
play as to a country treat; I carry my own wine to one, and 
my own wdl to t’other, or else I'm sure I should not be merry 
at either. And the reason why wc are so often louder than the 
])layers, is, because wv think we speak mt>re wit, and so become 
the [loet’s rivals in Ins audience: for to tell you the truth, w'e 
iiatc the silly^ rogues; nay, so much, that w'e find fault even w'ith 
their bawdy U])on the stage, wlnlst w'o talk nothing else in the 
pit as loud. 

Jlorn. But why shouldst tliou Jiate the silly poets? Thou 
liast too much wit to be one; and they, like wdiores, art- 
only hated by each other: and thou dost bcorn writing, I’m 

SllI’C. 

Spafk. Yes; Fd have you to know' 1 scorn WTiting: but 
women, w'omen, that make men do all foolish tilings, make ’em 
write songs too. Everyboily docs it. ’Tis e\'en as common 
with lovers, as playing watli fans; and you can no more help 
rhyming to your Philhs, than drinking to y'our Phillis. 
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Har. Nay, poetry in love is no more to be avoided than 
jealousy. 

Dor, But the poets damned your songs, did they ? 

Spark, Damn the poets! they have turned ’em into burlesque, 
as they call it. That burlesque is a hocTis-f)ocus trick they have 
got, which, by the virtue of Uichus dochvs topsnj turnj, they 
make a wise and witty man in the world, a fool iijion the stage 
you know not how: and 'tis therefore 1 hate 'em too, for I know 
not but it may be my own case; for they'll put a man inU) a 
play for looking asquint. Their predecessors were contented to 
make serving-men <mly their stage-fo(»ls: hut these rogues must 
have gentlemen, witli a pox to 'em, nay, knights; and, indeed, 
you shall hardly see a fool upon the stage but he's a knight. 
And to tell you the truth, they have kept me these six years 
from being a knight in earnest, for fear of being knighted m a 
play, and dubbed a fool. 

Dor, Blame ’em not, tliey must follow' their copy, the age. 

liar, Jiut w'hy sliouldst thou he afraid of being in a play, who 
expose yourself every day in tlie play-houses, and at pubUo 
places ? ^ 

Hor. ’Tis but being on tli(‘ stage, instead of standing on a 
ben(‘h in the pit. 

Dor, J)()n’t you give monev to painters to draw' you like? and 
are you afraid of your pictures at length in a playhouse, where 

all your mistresses may see von? 

« « « 

Sfxirk, A pox! })ainterh don't draw' the small-j»ox or pimples 
III one’s face. Come, damn all your silly authors whatever, all 
hooks and booksellers, by the world; and all readers, courteous 
or uncourteous! • 

Har. iiul wdio comes here, vSparkish? 

Enter PiNCiiwTFK ayid Mrs. Pinchvvife mans clolheSy 

Atjtuea and Lucy. 

Spark. Oh, liide me! There's my mistress tot). 

[Spaukish hides himself behind JIabcourt. 

Har. She sees you 

Spark. But I wall not see her. ’Tis time to go to Whit(;hall, 
and I must not fail the draw ing-room. 

Har. Pray, first carry me. and reconcile me to her. 

Spark, Another time. Faith, the king will have supped. 

Har, Not w'lth the worse stomach for thy absence. Thou 
art one of those fools that think their attentlance at the king’s 
meals as necessary as his physicians, w hen you are mure trouble- 
Bome to him than his doctors or his dogs. 

Spark, Pshaw'! I know my interest, sir. I^rithce hide me. 

Ham, Your servant. Pinch wife.—What, he knows us not! 

Pinch, Come along. [To his Wife aside. 

Mrs, flinch. J^ray, have you any ballads? give me sixjienny 
worth. 
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Bookseller. We have no ballads. 

Mrs. Pinch. Then give me “ Covent Garden Drolleiy,” and a 
play or two—Oh, here’s “ Tarugo’s Wiles,” and “ Tlie Slighted 
Maiden ”; ^ I’ll have them. 

Pinch. No; plays arc not for your reading. Come along; 
will you discover yourself? [AjhitI to her. 

Horn. Who is that pretty youth with him, Sparkish# 

Spark. I believe his wife’s brother, because he’s something 
hke her: but 1 never saw licr but once. 

Horn. biXtremcly handsome; 1 have seen a face like it too. 
Let us follow ’em. 

[Exeunt PiNCuwiFE, Mrs. I^inchwife, Alithea, and Lucy; 

TIohnek and Doru.a'ST following them. 

Har. Conic, Sparkisli, y<»ur niistrcss s;lav you, and will be 
angry yon go not to her. Besides, I would fain bo reconciled tx3 
her, wiiicli none but^ you can do, dear friend. 

Spark. We]], tha-t’s a l^etter reason, dear friend. I would not 
go near li(‘,r now for Iut’s or my own sake; but J can deny you 
nothing: for though I liave known thee a great wliile, never go, 
if 1 do not love thee as well as a new acquaintance. 

Har. I am obliged to you ind(;ed, dear friend. I would be 
well w'itli her, only to be well witli thee still; for these ties to 
wives usually dissolve all ties to friends. 1 would be contented 
she slioiild enjoy you a-niglits, but 1 would have you to myself 
a-da.ys as 1 have had, dear friend. 

Spark. And thou slialt enjoy me a-days, dear, dear friend, 
nevt‘r .stir: iiiid Til be divorced fnuii her, sooner than from thee. 
Come along. 

Har, [(7.s*/f/r]. So, we anr liarcl jiut to’t, when we make our 
rival our jirocurer; liiit neither she nor her brother would lot 
me conu‘ near her, novr. When all’s done, a rival is the best 
cloak to steal to a mistress under, without susjiicion; and when 
W'e liave once got to her as we desire, wc throw him oiT like other 
cloaks. [Exit Sparktsh, Harcoubt following him. 

]h‘-i'7Ucr IhN’cuwiFE and Mrs. PiNcriwiFE, 

Pinch. \i(t Altthea]. Sister, if yon will not go, we must leave 
you.—] The fool her gallant and she will muster up all 
the young saiintercrs of this place, and they will leave their dear 
scmjistresses to follow us. What a swarm of cuckolds and 
cuckold-makers are lierel—Come, let’s be gone, Mistress Margery, 

I 

^ " Covent Garden Drolery, Or a Colection of all the Choice Songs, 
Poems, Prologues, and Epilogues (Sung and Spoken at Courts and 
Theaters) never in IVint before Written by the refined*st Wuts of 
the Age And Collected by Rlichard] B[ij,ome] Servant to His Majestic. 
London, Printed for James Magnes ncer the Piazza in Russel-Street, 
1672.*'— Tarugo's or the Coffee House ; a comedy by Sir Thomas 

St. Serle, produced in 1668 . — The Slighted Maid, ^ comedy by Sir 
Robert Stapleton, produced in 1663 . 
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Mrs, Pinch. Don't \''oii believe that; 1 han’t lialf my bellyfull 
of sights yet. 

Pinch. Then walk this wav. 

% 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what a power of brave signs are here! stay 
—the BuU’s-Head, tlic Ram's-Head, and the iStag's-Head, 
dear- 

Pinch. Nay, if every husband's proper sign here M’ere visible, 
they would be all alike. 

Mrs. Pinch. What d've mean bv tliat, bud? 

Pinch. ’Tis no matter— no matter, bud. 

Mrs. Pinch. JVay tell me: nav, 1 will krunv. 

Pinch, They Avould be all Bulls, NiaLTs, aial Rams-lieads 

[Exvitni PENcnwri'K wad Jlrs. IhNciiwiFE. 

/o-(71/(7 SuAURisii, ii\K('oriir. Ar.rniKA, a/(d LT'Cy, 

ni ilif ntJifi iyidc. 

f^park. Come, dear niad.iru, ior m\ sake you shall l)e recon¬ 
ciled to him. 

Alfth. For your sake I hate him. 

Har. Tliat’s som^'tlnng too crueL madam, to lute me for his 
sake. 

SfKxrk. Ay indeed, madam, titn, (mo < j-utd to uus to hate my 
friend tor mv sake. 

Alith. I hale him because he is vour (*nemv; and you ought to 
hale him too, for making lovt- \o me, li you love mo. 

Spnrk. That's a good omd ] hate a man lor loving you! If 
he did love you, ’tis but v,hat he can't h(;lp: and 'tis your fault, 
nut his, if he admires you. I hale a man for being of my opinion! 
I'll n er do't, bv the v, orld. • 

Alith. Is it for your honour, or mine, to suffer a man to make 
love to me, who am to marrv vuu to-morrovE? 

SjMirk. Is it for your honour, or mine, to have me jeakuisV 
j'liat he makes love to you, is a sign yon are liandsorne; and that 
1 am not jealous, i.s a sign you are virtuous. That I think is for 
3 'our honour. 

Alith. But ’tis your honour too I am eoncprnod for. 

Har. But why, dearest ma^iam, will you be more cuneerned 
fur liis honour than he is himself? lif't his honour aIon(% lor my 
sake and his. He! he has no hoiujiii- 

Spark. How’s that ? 

Har. But what my dear friend can guard himself. 

Spark. O ho—that's right again. • 

Har. Your care of his honour argues his neglect of it, which is 
no honour to my dear friend here. Thendore once more, lot his 
honour go which way it will, dear madam. 

Spark. Ay, ay; were k tor my honour to marry a uoman 
whose virtue I suspected, and could not trust her in a friend’s 
hands ?• , 

Alith. Are voii not afraid to lose me? 
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Har, He afraid to lose you, madam! No, no—>^ou may see 
how the most estimable and most glorious creature in the world 
is valued by him. Will you not see it? 

Sjxirk. Right, honest Frank, 1 have that noble value for her 
that l-<iannot be jealous of her. 

Aliih, You mistake him. He means, you care nr)t for me, 
nor who has me. 

Spark. Lord, madam, 1 see you are jealous! Will you wrest 
a poor man's meaning from his words ? 

Alith. You astonish me, sir, with your want of jealousy. 

Spark. And you make me giddy, madam, with your jealousy 
and fears, and virtue and honour. 'Gad, J see virtue makes a 
woman as troublesome as a little reading or learning. 

Alith. Monstrous! 

Jjuvy. Well, U) see wliat easy Imsbands these women of quality 
can moot willi! a poor chambermaid can never have such lady¬ 
like luck. Besides, he’s thrown away u]x)n her. She’ll make no 
use of her fortune, her blessing, none to a gentleman, for a pure 
cuckold; f<»r it requin^s good breeding to be a cuckold. \Aside, 

Alith. 1 tell you then ]»]ainly, he jmrsues to marry me. 

Spark. J*shaw! 

liar. Come, matlam, vnu see vou strive in vain to make him 
jealous of me. My dear friend is the kindest ercature in the 
world to me. 

Spark. Poor fellow! 

Har. Jiut his kindness only is not enough for me, without 
your favour, your good (qnnion, dear madam: ’tis that, must 
perfect my liappin(*ss. (Jood gentleman, he believes all I say; 
would you M'ould do so!« flealous of me! i would lutt wrong 
him nor you for the world. 

Spark. Look ycyi thert. Hear liim, liear him, and do nut 
walk away so. [Aijthea walks carehssb/ to and fro. 

liar. 1 love you, madam, so- 

SfKirk. How’s that ? Nay, now^ y(»u begin to go too far indeed. 

liar. So mucli, 1 confess, 1 say, I love you, that 1 would not 
have you miserable, and cast yourself away u})on so unworthy 
and inconsiderable a tiling as what you see here. 

[Clapping fus hand on his breast^ points at Sparkish, 

Spark. No, faith, 1 believe thou w'ouldst not; now' his meaning 
is plain: but J knew' before thou wouldst not wTong me, nor her. 

liar. No, no. Heavens forbid the glory of her sex should fall 
80 low. as into tlifs embraces of such a contemptible W'l’ctch, the 
least of mankind—my friend here—I injure him! 

[Ernbrachig Sparkish. 

Alith. Very well. 

Spark. No, no, dear friend, 1 kne*v it.—Madam, you see he 
will rather w rong himself than me, m giving himself such names. 

Alith. Do not yon understand liim yet? , , 

Spark. Yes: how modestly he speaks ttf himself, poor fellow! 
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AHth. Methinks he speaks impudently of yourself, since— 
before yourself too; insomuch that 1 can no longer suffer hia 
scurrilous abusiveness to you, no more than his love to me. 

[Offers io go. 

Spark. Nay, nay, madam, ])ray stay—hia love to you! Lord, 
madam, hfis he not spoke yet plain enough ? 

Alith. Yes, indeed. 1 should think so. 

Spark. Well then, by the world, a man can't sjK'ak civilly to a 
woman now, but presently she says, he makes love to lior. Nay, 
madam, you shall stay, with your ]>ardon, since you have not 
yet understo(»d him, till he has made an eclaircissemeut of his 
love to you, that is, what kind of love it is. Answer to thy 
catechism, friend; do vc>u love inv mistress here? 

Bar. Yes, 1 wisli she W'ould not doubt it. 

Spark. But liow’ do you love her? 

Har. With all my soul. 

Alifh. 1 thank him, metliinks lie sjieaks plain enough now\ 

Spark. \fo Alithea]. You are out still.—But with what kind 
of love, Harcourt? 

Har. With the best and the truest love in the world. 

Spark. Look you there then, that is Avitli no matrimonial love, 
I'm sure. 

Alith. How''s that ? do you say matninoiiial love is not best? 

Spark. 'Ciad. 1 went t-oo far ere I wa,s aware. But speak for 
thyself, Harcourt, you said you would not wTong me nor her. 

Har. No, no, madam, e'en take him for Heaven’s sake. 

S'fxirk. Look you there, madam. 

Har. Who sliould in all justice be yours, he that loves you 
most. [f 7«/>6* his hand on his breast. 

Alith. Jjook you tliere, Mr. Sparkish, who’s that? 

SjHirk. Who should it be?—(h> on, Harcourt. 

Har. Who loves voii more than women titles, or fortune fools. 

I l*oints at Sparkish. 

Spark. Look you there, he means me still, for he points at me. 

Alith. Kidiculous! 

Har. Who can only match yeur faith and constancy in love. 

Spark. Ay. 

Har. Who knows, if it be possible, liow' to value so much beauty 
and virtue. 

Spark. Ay. 

Har. AVhose love can no more be equalled in the world, than 
that heavenly form of yours. 

Spark. No. 

Har. Who could no more suffer a rival, than your absence, 
and yet could no more suspect your virtue, than his owm constancy 
in his love to you. • 

Spark. No. 

Har. \yho, in^fine, loves you bettei than his eyes, that first 
made him love you. 
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Spark. Ay—Nay, madam, faith, you shan’t go till- 

Alith, Have a care, lest you make me stay too long. 

Spark. But till he has saluted you; that I may be assured 
you are friends, after his honest advice and declaration. Come, 
pray, madam, be friends wuth him. 

Re-mier Pinciiwife and Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Alith. You must pardon me, sir, that I am not yet so obedient 
to you. 

Pinch. What, invite your wife to kiss men? Monstrous! are 
you not ashamed ? I will never forgive you. 

Spark. Are you not ashamed, that I should have more con¬ 
fidence in the chastity of your family than you have? You 
must not loach mo, I am a man of honour, sir, tJiough I am frank 
and free; 1 am frank, sir- 

Pinch. Very trank, sir, to share your wife with your friends. 

Spark. He is an humble, menial friend, such as reconciles the 
din’erenccs of the marriage bed; you know man and wife do not 
always agrei'; 1 design him for that use, therefore would have 
him well my wife. 

Pinch. A menial friend!—you will get a great many menial 
friends, by showing your \rife as you do. 

Spark. Wha.t then? It may bo 1 have a yik'asure in't, as 1 
have to show line cloths at a play-house, the first day, and count 
money before poor rogues. 

Pinch. He tiiat shows his wife or money, will be in danger of 
having them borroAved sometimes. 

SiHirk. I love to enA’ied, and A^ould not marry a wife that 
I alone could luvc; lovii^g alone is as dull as oatuig alone. Is it 
not a frank age? and I am a frank person; and lu tell you the 
truth, it may be, 1 Ioa^c to have rivals in a AA'ife, they make her 
seem to a man still but as a ke[)t mistress; and so good night, 
for I must to Whitehall.—Madam, 1 hope you are noAV' reconciled 
to my friend; and so 1 A^ish you a good night, madam, and sleep 
if you can: for to-morroAv you know 1 must visit you early A\ith 
a canonical gentleman. Good night, dear Harcourt. [Exit. 

Ear. Madam, I hope you Avill not refuse my visit to-morrow, 
if it should be earlier A\'ith a canonical gentleman than Mr. 
Sparkish’s. 

Pinch. This gontlcAvoman is yet under my care, therefore you 
must yet forbear your freedom AA ith her, sir. 

[Coming bcUveen Alithea and Harcoubt. 

Ear. Must, sir? 

Pinch. Yes, sir, she is ray sister. 

Ear. ’Tis Avell she is, sir—for I must be her servant, sir.— 
Madam- , 

Pinch. Come awaj", sister, we had been gone, if it had not 
been for you, and bo avoided these lewd rake-hells, who seem to 
haunt us. 
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Re-enter Hobner and Doriiant, 


Horn. How now, Pinchwife! 

Pinch. Your servant. 

Born. What! I see a little time in tlie country makes a man 
turn wild and unsociable, and only fit to converse with his horses, 
dogs, and his herds. 

Pinch. I have business, sir, and must mind it; your business 
is jdcasuro, therefore you and 1 must go different ways. 

Born. Well, you may go on, but this pretty yonng gentle¬ 
man- [Takes hold of Pinchvvife. 

Bur. Tlie lady-- 

Dor. And tbe maid- 

Born. Sliall stay with us; for 1 suppose their business is the 
samo vs'ith ours, pleasure 

Pinch. ’Sdeath, he knows her, she carries it so sillily! yet^ if 
he do(*s not, 1 should lu‘ mon*. silly to diseovtT it. first-. [Aside. 

Ah(h. i^ray, let us go, sir. 

Pinch. Come, eome- 

Born, [fo Mrs. I^iwcfiwife]. Had \ou not ratlier stay with us? 
— PiiK'hwjfe, who js this pretty young gentleman? 

()!ie to wliorn I'm a guardian.—f.-bsuir.] 1 wish I 
could keej) her out of your liauds. 

Horn, W'hoishe? 1 n<A'ersa\\ aiiytlungso [»retty in all my life. 

l^ivch. Pshaw! do not look upon huii sri mueli, lie’s a poor 
basilful youth, you’ll ])ii1 Itim out of counttuianee.—f'(»me away, 
brother. [<^)f/ers fo fake her away. 

Horn. O, your brother! 

Pinch. Vos, my ^vlfe's brother.—-Come, come, she’ll stay 


supfier lor us. 

Born. 1 thought so, for be is A'ery like her I saw you at the 
j)lay Milh, whom I U)kl you J was in love with. 

Mrs. Pinch, [a.sfffr]. () jeininv! is that he that was in love with 
me? 1 am glad on’t, I vow, for lie’s a curious fine gentleman, 
and I love liim already, too —[To I’inchwife.] la this he, bud ? 

Pinch. Come away, come away. [To his Wife. 

Born. AVHiy, Avhat haste are you in? why won’t you let me 
talk with him? 

V'lnrh. Beeause you’ll debaueh him; he’s yet young and 
innoeent, and 1 would not have him dehaiiehed for anything in 
the world .—[Aside ] How she gazes on him ! the devil 1 

Horn. Harcf)urt., Dorilant, look you here, tins is the likerujss 
of tliat dowdy ho told us of, his wife; did you ever see a lovelier 
creature ? The rogue has reason to he j oalous of his wife, since she 
ishke him, for she would m:j.kc all that see her in love with her. 

Bar. And, as I remember now, she is as like him here as can be. 

Dor. She is indeed very pretty, if nhe be like him. 

Horn* Very pretty? a very pretty commendation!—she is a 
glorious creature, beautiful beyond all things I ever behold. 
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[act III. 


Pinch. vSo, 80 . 

Hat, More beautiful than a poet’s first mistress of imagination 

Horn, Or another man’s last mistress of flesh and blood. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, now you jeer, sir; pray don’t jeer me. 

Pinch, Come, come.— \^Aside.^ By Heavens, she'll discover 
herself! 

Horn. I speak of your sister, sir. 

Pinch. Ay, but saying she was handsome, if like him, made 
him blush.— \Aside.^ I am upon a rack* 

Horn. Mcthinks he is so handsome he should n(»t be a man. 

Pinch, [aside], O, there 'tis out! lie has discovered her! I 
nm not able to sufler any longer.— [To his Wife.J Come, come 
away, 1 say. 

Horn. Nay, by your leaA"(% sir, he shall not go yet.— [^Aside to 
ikcm..\ Harc(»urt, Dorilant, ltd us torment tins jealous rogue a 
little. 

Hat. Dor. How ? 

Horn. I'll show you. 

Pinch, ('ome, jiray let him go, I cannot stay hiolmg any 
longer; I tvW you his sLstcr stays sujiper for^us. 

Horn. Does she? Come then, we'll all go to sup with lie 
and thee. 

Pinch. No, now I think on't, having stayed so long lor ih, I 
warrant she's gone to bed — [Aside. | I wish slie and 1 \\cre well 
out of their hands.— [ 7 Vi Jns Wife.] Come, I must rise early 
to-moi’rf>w, come. 

Horn. Well then, if she be gone to bed, I wish her and you a 
good night. But pray, young gentleman, present my humble 
scrvitic to her. « 

Mrs. Pinch Thank you heartily, sir. 

« • 

Pinch. \aside\. ’JSdeatli, slie will discover herself yet in spite 
(►f me.— [Aloud.] He is soinetliing more civil to you, for your 
kindness to his sister, than 1 am, it seems. 

Horn. Tell her, dear sweet little gcnllcmau, hir all your 
brother tlun'C, tliat you have revived the love I had for her at 
first sight in the jilayhouse. 

Mrs. Pinch. Bui did vxui love her indeed, and indeed? 

Pinch, aside]. So, so—Away, 1 say. 

Horn. Ahiy, stay.—Yes, indeed, and indeed, jiray do you tell 
her so, and give her tins kiss from me. [A'i.snt.s her. 

Pinch, la'ode], O Heavens! what do 1 suffer? Now ’tis too 
plain he knows har, and yet- 

Horn. And this, and this- [^Kisses her again. 

Mrs. Pinch. Wliat do you kiss me for? 1 am no woman. 

Pinch, [aside]. So, there, ’tis out.—Come, 1 cannot, 
nor will stay any longer. • 

Horn^ Nay, they shall send your lady a kiss too. Here, 
Harcourt, Dorilant, will you not ? ^ [Theij^ kiss her. 

Pinch, [aside]. How 1 do 1 sulfer this ? Was I not accusing 
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another just now for this rascally patience, in permitting his 
wife to be kissed before his facel" Ten thousand ulcers gnaw 
aww’ their lips.— YAloud.^ (.Vune, come. 

Horn, Oood nig it, dear little ircntleuian; madam, good night; 
farewell, J*inchwite —[.‘t/wi/ to II MU'ontT timi Dokilant.) Did 
not I tel) you I would raise his jealous gall? 

[Exeunt Horner. H.vRroruT, ami Dorilant. 

Pinch. So, they are gone at Iasi, stay, let mo see tirst if the 
c^tacli he at this door. {Exit, 

Tkr~(tit(r Horner, H vkcovkt, and Dorieant 

Horn. What, not gone yet*' \\\\\ you be sure to do as 1 
desired voii, sweet sir? 

Pinch. Sweet sir, but wliat \\iil Mm give me then? 

Horn. Anvtliing. Come a^av into tlie next walk. 

[E.nL haling aim If Mrs. I'rNOnwiFE. 

Ahih. Hold! liold! wliat d've do? 

Lut'g. Stay, stay, hold- 

Har. Hold, madi^in, hold, hd him jircsent liim—he'l! come 
presently; nay, I will never let you go till you answer my 
question. 

Lueg. Ft)!* (iod's sake, sir, I must fijlkiw 'em. 

[Atjthea and Li'ty, struggling tritk Harcoubt ajul 
Dorieant. 

Dor. No, I have something to jireacnt you with too, you shan’t 
follow them. 

Pe-nitfr l*l\('invIKE. 

» 

Pinch. Where?—li(»\v—what's become of?—gone!—whither? 

Lucy. He’s only gone witli the gentleHian,.Mdio ftill give him 
something, an't please your worship. 

Pinch. Something!—give him something, with a pox!—where 
arc they ? 

Ahih. In the next walk only, brother. 

Pinch. Only, only! whore, wdiere? 

[Exit and returns presently, then goes oat again. 

Har. What's the matter with him? why so much c-onoerned? 
But, dearest madam- 

Alith. IVay let me go, sir; I liave said and Biiilered enough 
already. 

Har. Then you will not look ujion, nor jiity,. my sufferings? 

Alith. To look upon 'era, when 1 cannot help ’em, were 
cruelt}', not jiity: therefore, 1 will never siic you more. 

Har. Let me then, madam, have my privilege of a banished 
lover, complaining or railing, and giving you but a farewell 
reason why, if you cannot condescend to marry me, you should 
not take.that wT^tch, my rival. 

Alith. He only, not you, since my honour is engaged so far to 
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him, can give me a reason why I should not marry him: but if 
he be true, and what I think him to me, I must be so to him. 
Your servant, sir. 

Har. H*ave women only constancy when ’tis a vice, and are, like 
Fortune, only true to fools? 

Dor. Thou sha’t not stir, thou robust creature; you see I can 
deal with yc»u, therefore you sliould stay the rather, and be kind. 

{To Lucy, %vho struggkfi to get from him. 

Re-cnier Fxxciiwikk. 

IHnch. Cone, gone, not to bo found ! quite gone! ten thousand 
plagues go \\TtI\ ’em! Which way wont they ? 

Aliih. But into t’other walk, brother. 

Luc-y. Their business will be done presently sure, an'1 please 
your worshij); it can’t be long in doing, I'm sure t)n't. 

Aliik. Are thev not there? 

_ • 

Pinch. No, you know where they are, you infamous wretch, 
eternal shame of your family, which you do not dislionour enough 
yourself you think, but you must help lier to do it too, thou 
legion of bawds! « 

Aliih. Good brother- 

Pinch. Damned, damned sister! 

Aliih. ]x>ok you here, she's coming. 

Pe-enier Mrs. PrxcirwiFK runniny., with her hat fuU of oranges 
and dried frini under her ann^ Horner folhnring. 

Mrs. Iknch. O dear hud, look you here what I have got, sec! 

Pinch. And what I have got here too, which you can't see. 

, [.d-su/r, rubhing Ins forehead. 

Mrs. Finch. The fine gentleman has given me better things 
yet, 

PincJi. lias he so?—[.■i.'f/rff'.] Out of breath and coloured!— 
I must bold yet. 

Horn. T have only given ^'our little brother an orange, sir. 

Pinch, [to Horner]. Tliank you, sir.—] You have 
only squeezed my orange, 1 suj)p<)se, and given it me again; yet 
I must have a city pationeo.—[ To his Wife.] Come, ecune away, 

J\[rs. Pinch. Stay, till I have j)ut uj) my line things, hud. 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget. , 

Sir Ja-tsp. O, Master Horner, come, come, tli(‘ ladies stay for 
vou: your mistress, mv ivife, wondois you make not more haste 
to her. 

Horn. 1 have stayed this half hour for you hci'c, and ’iis your 
fault I am not now with j^our wife. • 

Sir Jaap. l?ut, pray, don't let her know so much; the truth 
on’t is. T ww advancing a certain jiroject to hi^^majesty about— 
I’ll tell you. 
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Horn, No, let's go, and liear it at your house. Good night, 
sweet little gentleman, one kiss more, you'll remember me now, 
I hope. [Kisses her. 

Dor. What, Sir Jasper, will you separate friends? He 
promised to sup with us, and if 3 *ou take him to your house, 
5 ’'Ou’ll be in danger of our company too. 

Sir Jasp. Alas! gentlemen, my house is not fit for you; there 
are none but civil women there, which are not for your turn. 
He, you know, can bear with tlie society of civil women now, 
ha! ha! ha! besides, he's one of my family—he's—he! he! he! 

Dor. What is he ? 

Sir Jaf^p. Faith, my eunuch, since you'll have it; lie! he! he! 

[Exeunt Sir Jaspkr h^DGET and Horner. 

Dor. I rather Mish thou wert his or my cuckold. Harcourt, 
what a good cuckold is lost there for uant of a man to make 
him one? Thee and 1 cannot have Horner's jmvilege, who can 
make use of it. 

Har. Ay, to }K)or Horner 'tis like coming to an estate at 
threescore, when a man can't be the belter for't. 

Pinch. Come. • 

Mrs. Pinch. I^roscntly, bud. 

Dor. Come, lot us go too .—[To Autuea.] Madam, your 
servant .—[To Litcv.] Good niglit, stra[)per. 

Har. ISIadam, though you will not let me have a good day or 
night, 1 wish you oii(»; but dare not name tlic other half of my 
wish. 

Alilh. Good night, sir, for ever. 

Mrs. Pinch. I fion't know Avhere to j)ut this here, dear bud, 
you shall eat it; nay, yon shall have part of the fine gentleman's 
good things, or tre-at, as you call it, when w^e come home. 

Pinch. Indeed. I deserve it, since 1 furnished the best jiart of it. 

[Sirilces away the orange. 

The gallant treatfi presents, and gives the ball; 

But 'tis the aliscnt cuckold jiays for all. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV 

« 

SCENE I.— Binoiiwife's Ilodsr in ih'^jrujrnlng 
Enter Amtiiev dressed in nnr chdhes, and Lttcy. 

Lucy. Well—madam, now have I dressed you, and sot you 
out with so manv ornaments, and sj>cnt upon you ounces of 
essence and pulvillio; and all this for no other pur[>ose but as 
people adfom and jjerfurae a corpse for a stinking second-hand 
grave: such, or as bad, T think Master Sparkish’s bed. 
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Aliili. Hf)lcl your peace. 

lAicy, madam, I will ask you the reason why you would 
banish jH)()r iMaster Harcourt for ever from your sight; how 
could you be so hard-hearted ? 

Alith. ’Twas because I was not hard-hearted. 

Lucy, No, no; ’tw^as stark love and kindness, I warrant. 

Alith. It Avas so; 1 would see him no more because 1 love him, 

Liicy. Hey day, a very pretty reason! 

Alith. You do not understand me. 

Lucy. 1 wish you may yourself. 

Alith. J w'as engaged to marry, you see. another man, whom 
my justice will not sulfer me to deceive or injure. 

Lucy. Can there be a greater cheat or wrong done to a man 
than to give liim your person without your heart? I should 
make a eonscience of it. 

Alith. ril retrieve it for him after I am married a wiiilo. 

Lucy. The woman that marries to lov'e better, will l)e as much 
mistaken as the woncher tlint marries to Vivt^ better. No, 
madam, marrying to increase k)ve is like gaming to become rich; 
alas! you only lose wiiat little slock you luid bchire 

Alith. I iind by your rliet-oric you have been bribed to betray me. 

Lucy. Only by his merit, that lias bnlied your heart, you sec, 
against your word anti rigid honour. But wiiat a devil is this 
honour! ’tis sure a disease in the head, like the megrim or 
falling-sic'kness, tliat always hurru^s [letiple away to do tliem- 
selATs ini.schief. Men lose their liv'os by it; women, wiiat’s 
dearer to 'em. their love, the life of life. 

Alith. (\)me, pray talk you nt> more of honour, nor Master 
HarctJurl; 1 wi.sh tlie oCher would come to secure m 3 " lidelity 
to him and his right in me. 

Lucy. You will tnarrv him then‘s 

Alith. (Vrtainlv, I have given him already mv word, and avLU 
my hand too, to make it good, when he comes. 

Lucy. Well, 1 wisli 1 niaA’ never stick pin more, if he be not 
an arrant natural, to t’other tine gentleman. 

Alith. 1 own lie wants the Avit of Harcourt, Avhich 1 Avill 
dis})cnse withal for another want he has, wliich is want of 
jealous 3 % Avhioh men of Avit seldom want. 

Lucy. Ijord, madam, wiiat should a"ou do Avitli a fool to A^our 
husband? You intend to be lionest, don’t 3 ’ou? then that 
husbandly Aurtue, credulity, is thrown away u]x>n you. 

Alith. He only that could suspect iua^ virtue sliould have cause 
to do it; 'tis Sparkish's confidence in mA" truth that obliges me 
b) be so faithful to liim. 

Lucy. You are not sure his ojiinion ma\' last. 

Alith. I am satisfied, 'tis impossible* foi' him to he jealous after 
the proofs T have had of him. Jealousy in a husband—Heaven 
defend me from it! it begets a thousand plagues U) a poor 
woman, the loss of her honour, her quiet, and her- 
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Lvcy. And her pleasure. 

Alith, What d’ye mean, impertinent? 

Lucy, Liberty is a great pleasure, madam 

Alith. I say. loss of her honour, her quiet, nay, her life some¬ 
times; and -what's as bad almost, the loss i)f this town; that is^ 
she is sent into the oountry, which is the last ili-usage of a 
husband to a wife, 1 think. 

Lucy [iisidv], O, does the wind lie there?— [Ahud.] Then of 
necessity, madam, you think a man must carry his wife into the 
country, if he be wise. The country is as terrible, J find, to our 
young English ladies, as a monastery to those abroad, and <in 
my virginity. I think they would rather marry a London jailer^ 
than a high sheritT of a county, since neither ean stir from his 
employment. Eornierly women of wit married fools for a great 
CvState, a line seat, or the like; but now 'tis for a pretty seat 
onl}^ in Lincoln's Inn Fields, St. James’s Fields, or the l^allMalL 

Enter Sfaekisu, and H vrcourt, dressed like a Parson. 

Epark. Madam, your humble servant, a happy day to you, 
and to us all. » 

Har, Amen. 

Alith, Who have w'e here? 

Sjxirk, My chaplain, faith—0 madam, poor Hare-ourt remem¬ 
bers his humble service to you; and, in obedience to your last 
commands, refrains coming into your sight. 

Ahth Is not that he? 

Epark, Xo, fy, no; but to show' that he ne'er intended to 
hinder our match, has sent his brother here to join our hands. 
W^hen I get me a wife, 1 must get her*ix chaplain, according to 
the custom; that is his brother, and my chafilain 

Alith. His brother! 

Lvcy, And your chaplain, to preach in your jiulpit then- 

yAside. 

Ahth. His brother! 

Spark. Nay, 1 knew you would not believe it —I told 3 ^ou, 
sir, she w'ould take you for your bnjther Frank. 

Alith, Heheve it! 

Lucy. His brother! ha! ha! he! lie has a trick left still, it 
seems. [Aside, 

Sfxirk, Come, my dearest, [>ray let us go to church before the 
canonical hour is jiast. 

Alith. Por shame, you are abused still. 

Spark. By the w'orld, 'tis strange miw 3 't>u are so incredulous. 

Alith. ’Tis strange you are s<^ credulous. 

Spark. Dearest of my life, hear me. I tell you this is Ned 
Harcourt of Cambridge, by\he world; you see he has a sneaking 
college look, ’Tis true he's something like his brother Frank; 
and they*differ from each other no more than in their age, for 
they were twins. 
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LiLcy. Ha! ha! ha! 

Aliih, Yom servant, sir; I cannot ])e so deceived, though you 
are. But ernne, let’s hear, liow do yon know what you affirm 
so confidently? 

Spark. Why I'll tell you all. Frank Harcourt coming tq me 
this morning to wisli me joy, and j)resent his service to you, 1 
asked liim if he could help me to a parson. Whereupon he told 
me, he had a brother in town who was in orders; and he went 
straight awvay, and sent him, you see tlicre, to m6. 

Aliilh. Yes, Franlt goes and puts on a black coat, then tells you 
he is Ned; that's all you have for't. 

Spark. Pshaw! ])shaw! I tell you, by the same token, the 
midwife put her gart er about Frank's nec k, to know ’em asunder, 
they were so like. 

Alith. Frank tells you this too? 

S^xirk. Ay, and Ned there too: nay, they are both in a story, 

Aliih. So, so; very foolish. 

Spark. Ijord, if you won't bc^lieve one, you had best try him 
by your chambermaid there; for eliambermaids must needs know 
cha})lains from other men, they are so used*to ’em. 

Lvey. FjcI’s see: nay, I'll be sworn be lias the canonical smirk, 
and the filthy clammy jialm of a chaplain. 

Alith. AVell, most reverend doctor, pray let us make an end 
of this fooling. 

liar. With all my soul, divine heavenly creature, wdien you 
please. 

Alith. He sjieaks like a chaplain indeed. 

Spark. Why, was there not soul, divine, lieavenly, ui what he 
said ? • 

Alith. Once more, most im])ertineni bLaek coat, cease your 
persecution, and let us have a coiiehision of this ndieulous love. 

Har. ] bad forgot, I must suit my style to my coal, or I wear 
it in vain. [Aside. 

Ahth. I have no more patience left; lot us make once an end 
of this troublesome love, 1 sav. 

Har. So be it., serajihic lady, when your honour shall think it 
meet and convenient so to do. 

Spark. ’Gad, I'm sure none but a chaplain could speak so, 1 
think. 

Alith. Bet me tell you, sir, this dull trick will not serve your 
turn; though vou delay our marriage, V('U sliall not hinder it. 

Har. Far be it from me, munificent patroness, to delay your 
marriage; 1 desire nothing more than to marry you presently, 
which I might do, if you yourself would; for my noble, good- 
natured, and thrice generous patron here would not hinder it. 

Spark. No, poor man, not I, faitl^ 

Har. And now, madam, lot me tell you plainly nobody else 
shall marrv you; by Heavens! I'll die firsts for I’#n sure I 
should die after it. 
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Lucy, How his love has made him forget his function, as I 
have seen it in real parsons! 

Aliih. That was spoken like a chaplain too ? now you under¬ 
stand him, I hope. 

Spark, Toot man, he takes it heinously to be refused; I can’t 
blame liim, ’tis putting an indignity upon him, not to be suffered; 
but you’ll pardon me, madam, it shan’t be; he shall marry us; 
come away, pray, madam. 

Lucy, Ha! ha! he I more ado I 'tis late. 

Alith. Invincible stu})idity! I toll you, he would marry mo 
as your rival, not as your chaplain. 

Spark, Come, come, madam. [Pulling her aurty. 

Lucy. I pray, madam, do n(tt refuse this reverend divine tho 
honour and satisfaction of mairving you; for I dare vSay, he has 
set his heart upon’t. good dtictor. 

Alith. What can you hope or design by this? 

Har. [ could answer h* i, a rcjincve for a day only, often 
revokes a hasty doom. At worst, if sht^ will not take inen'y on 
me, and let me marry hei , 1 have at least tho lover's second 
pleasure, hindering ipy rival's enjoyment, though but for a time. 

[ Aside, 

Spark. Come, madam, ’tis e'en twelv'c o’clock, and my mother 
charged me never to he married out of the carumical hours. 
Come, come; l-.ord, here's such a deal of modesty, I warrant, 
the first day. 

Lucy. Yes, an’t please your worship, married w^omcn show all 
their modesty the first da\, because married men shoAv all their 
love the first day. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II .—A Bedchamber in Tinoiiwife’s House 
PiycirwiFE and Mrs. f*r\cT{WiFE discovered. 

Pinch. Coriie, tell me, I say. 

Mrs, Pinch. Lord! han't 1 told it a hundred times over? 

Pinch. [a,9idrl. I would try, if in the repetition ot the ungrate¬ 
ful talc, I could find her altering it m the least (urcuinst anco; fur 
if her story be false, she is so too.— [Aloud.] (>)me, how was’t, 
baggage ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what pleasure you take to hear it sure! 

Pinch. No, you take more in telling it 1 find; but speak, 
how w^as’t? 

Mrs, Pinch. He carried me up into the house next to tho 
Exchange. 

Pinch. So, and you tw-^o ijere only in the room! 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, for he sent away a youth that was there, for 
some driqfl fruit, ^nd China oranges. 

Pinch. Did he so? Damn him for it—and for 
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Mrs. Pinch. But presently came up the gentlewoman of the 
house. 

Pinch. (), twas well she did; but what did he do whilst the 
fruit came? 

Mr,s. Pinch. He kissed me a hundred times, and tx)ld me he 
fancic^l he kissed ray fine sister, meaning me, you know, whom 
he said he loved with all his soul, and bid me be sure to tell her 
so, and U> dc'sirc her to lie at her window, by eleven of the clock 
this morning, and he would walk under it. at that time. 

i'lnch. And he was as good as his word, very jmnetual; a pox 
reward him for^t. [Aside.. 

Mrs. Pinch. Well, and lie said it you were not witliin, he would 
come u|> to her, meaning me, you know, bud, still. 

l*inrh. (aAwfZcJ So—he knew lier (icrtamly; but for this con¬ 
fession, 1 am oliliged to her simplicity— [AUmd.] But what, 
you stoffd very still when he kissed you V 

Mrs. PinMi. Yes, I wanant you; would you liavc had me 
discovered mvselfV 

Pmch. But. you told me he did some beastliness to you, as you 
call it.; whatwas’t? ^ 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, he put- 

Pinch. What ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, he }mt the tip of hie tongue between my 
lips, and so mousled me—and I said, I'd bite it. 

Pinch. An eternal canker seize it, for a dog! 

Mrs. Piruh. Nay, you need not be so angry with him neither, 
for to say t.ruth, he has the sweet,est breath 1 ever knew. 

Pinch. The devil! vou were satisfied with it then, and would 
do it again ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Not unless he should force me. 

Pinch. Korce you, changeling I 1 tell you, ru^ woman can be 
forced. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, but she may sure, by such a one as he, for 
he's a proper, goodly, strong man; 'tis hard, let me tell you, to 
resist him. 

Pinch. [a.9idc]. So, 'tis jilain she loves him, yet slie has not love 
enough to make her conceal it from me; but the sight of him 
■will increase her aversion for me and love for him; and that love 
instruct her how to deceive me and satisfy him, all idiot as she is. 
Love! 'twas he gave women first their craft, their art of deluding. 
Out of Nature's hands they came plain, open, silly, and fit for 
slaves, as she and Heaven intended 'em; but damned Love— 
well—1 must strangle that liftlc monster wliilst I can deal with 
him.— [Alond.^ Go fetch pen, ink, and paper out of the next 
room. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, bvid. , [Exit, 

Pinch. Why should women liave more invention in love than 
men? It can only be, because they have more desures, more 
soliciting passions, more lust, and more of the devil. 
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Re-enter Mrs. Pinciiwtfk. 

Come, minx, sit down and write, 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, dear bud, but I can’t do’t very well 

Pinch. I wish you could not at all. 

_ « 

Pinch. But what shonld I write for? 

Pinch. I’ll have vou write a letter to vonr lover, 

Mrs. Pinch. 0 Lord, to the fine gentleman a letter! 

Pinch. Yes, to the fine gentleman. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, you do but jeer: sure you jest. 

Pinch. I am not so merry: eomo, write as I bid vou 

_ V V 

jfrs. Pinch. What, do you think I am a fool ? 

Pinch. {aside\ She's afraid I would not dictate any lovo to 
him, therefore she’s unwilling.— \Alfmd.] But you had best 
begin. 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed, and indeed, but I won't, so T %von’t. 

Pinch. Why? 

% 

Mrs. Pinch. Because he’s in town; vou mav send for him if 
you will. 

Pinch. Very well, ^’ou AvoukI 'nave him brought to you; is it 
come to this? 1 say, take the pen and write, or you’ll provoke 
me. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what d’ye make a fool of mo for? Don’t 
I know that letters are never writ hut from the country tcA 
London, and from London into the country ? Now he*a in town, 
and I am in town too; therefore I can’t write to him, you know. 

Pinch, [aside]. So, I am glad it is no worse; she is innocent 
enough yet.— [Alotid.] Yes, you may, when your husband bids 
you, write letters to people tliat are in t!bwn, 

Mrs. Pinch. O. may 1 so? then I’m satisfied. 

Pinch. Come, begin:—“Sir”- [Dictates. 

Mrs. Pinch. Shan’t I say, “ Dear Sir? ”—You know one says 
always something more than bare “ Sir.” 

Pinch. Write as I bid you, or I will wTite whore Avith this 
penknife in your face. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, good bud—“ Sir ”- f Writes. 

Pinch. “ Though I suffered last night your nauseous, loathed 
kisses and embraces ”—Write! 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, whv should T sav so? You know I told vou 
he hod a sweet breath. 

Pinch, W'rite! 

Mrs. Piyich. Let me but put out “ loathed.” 

Pinch. Write, I say! 

Mrs. Pinch. Well then. [Writes. 

Pinch. Let’s see, what have you Avrit?— [Takes the paper and 
reads.] “Though I. suffered last night your kisses and em¬ 
braces ”—Thou impudent creature! where Is “ nauseous ” and 
“loathed?,” • 

Mrs. Pinch. I can’t abide to write such filthy words. 

£ 
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Pinch. Once more write as I’d have you. and question it not, 
or [ will thy writing with this. I Avill stab out those eyes 
that cause mv mischief. [Holds up the penknife, 

Mrs. Pinch, O Lord! I will. 

Pinch, So—so—let’s soo now.— [Reads,'] “ Though I suffered 
last night your nauseous, loathed kisses and embraces ”—go 
on—“ yet 1 \^uld not have j-ou presume that you shall ever 
repeat them ”—so [She lorites, 

Mrs, Pinch, I Jiavo Avnt it. 

IHnch. On, then—“ I then concealed myself from your know¬ 
ledge, to avoid your insuleneics.”- [JSlhe writes. 

Mrs. Pinch. So- 

Pinch. “ The same reason, now 1 am out of vour hands ”- 

writes. 

Mrs, Pinch. So- 

Pinch. “ Makes me own to you my unfortunate, though 
innocent frolic, of being in man’s clothes - [She unites. 

Mrs. Pinch. So- 

Pinch, ‘ ‘ That you may for evermore cease to pursue her, who 
hates and detests you ”- [She writes on. 

Mrs. Pinch. So—heigh! * [Sighs. 

Pinch. What, do you sigh ?—“ detests you—as much as she 
loves her husband and her honour.” 

Mrs. Pinch. I vow, husband, he’ll ne’er believe I should write 
such a letter. 

Pinch. What, he’d expect a kinder from you? Come, now 
vour name only. 

% V 

Mrs. Pinch, What, shan’t I say “ Your moat faithful humble 
servant till death ? ” 

Pinch, No, tonuenting fiend!— [Aside,'] Her style, I find, 
would be very soft.— [Aloud.^ Come, wrap it up now, whilst 
I go fetch wax and a candle; and vTite on the backside, “ For 
Mr. Horner.” [Exit. 

Mrs. Pinch. “ For Mr. Horner.”—So, I am glad he has told 
mo his name. Dear Mr. Horner! but why should I send thee 
such a letter that will vex thee, and make thee angry with me ?— 
Well, I will not send it.—Ay, but then my husband will kill me— 
for I see plainly he won’t let me love Mr. Horner—but what care 
I for my husband?—1 w'on’t, so I won’t, send poor Mr. Homer 
such a letter—But then my husband~but oh, what if I writ 
at bottom my husband made me write it?—Ay, but then my 
husband would sec’t—Can one have no shift? ah, a London 
W'oman would have had a hundred presently. Stay—what if I 
should write a letter, and wrap it up like this, and write upon’t 
too ? Ay, but then my husband would see’t—I don’t know what 
to do.—But yet evads Fll try, so I Avill—for I will not send this 
letter to poor Mr. Horner, come what Avill on’t. 

“Dear, sweet Mr. Horner”— [Writes and repeats what she 
writes,] —so—“ my husband would have me send you a base, 
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rude, unmannerly letter; but I won’t ”—so—“ and would have 
me forbid you loving me; but I won’t ”—so—“ and would have 
me say to you, 1 hate you, poor Mr. Horner; but I won’t tell a 
lie for him—there—“ for I'm sure if vou and I were in the 
country at cards together ”—so—T could not help treading on 
your toe under the table ”—so—“ or rubbing knees with you, 
and staring in your face, till you saw' me ”—vety well—“ and 
then looking down, and bluslunc for an hour together”— so — 
“but I must make haste before n\y luxsband (lomes: and now 
he has taught me to write letters, you shall have longer ones 
from me, w'ho am, dear, dear, ])oor, dear Mr. Horner, your most 
humble friend, and servant to command till death,—Margery 
Pinchw'ife.” 

Stay, 1 must give him a hint at bottom—s(»—now wTap it up 
just like t’other—so—now write “For Mr. Horner”—But oh 
now', w'hat shall I do with it? fur here eomea my liusbarid. 

Rt'-(‘riter PiNcirwirE. 

Pinch, [aside]. I hftve been detairu'd ])v a s|>arkiah coxeomb, 
who pretended a visit to me; hut 1 h^ar M-was to my \viiv >— 
[Aloud.] What, have you done? 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, ay, bud, just now. 

Pinch. Lot's see’!: what d’ye tremble for? what, you w'ould 
not have it go ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Here—[ai-'/dr.] No, 1 must not give him that: 
so I had been served if I had given him this. 

\Hc opens and reads the first letter. 

Pinch. C?t»ine, w'here’s the w'ax and seRl? 

Mrs. Pinch, Lord, what shall 1 do now? Nay, then 

I have it— [aloud.] Pray let me see’t. Lord, you think me so 
arrant a fool, 1 cannf)t seal a letter; I will do’t, so I will. 

[Snatches the letter from him, changes it for the others seals it, 
and delivers it to him. 

Pinch. Nay, I b( lieve you will learn that, and other things 
too, which 1 w'onld not have you. 

Mrs. Pinch. So, han’t J done it curiously?— [Aside.] I think 
I have; there’s my letter going to Mr. Horner, since he’ll needs 
ha^e me send letters to folks. 

Pinch. ’Tis very w'cll; but I warrant, you would not have it 
go now? 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, indeed, but I would, bud, now. 

Pinch. Well, you are a good girl then. Come, let me lock you 
up in your chamber, till I come back; and be sure you come not 
within three strides of the window when I am gone, for I have a 
spy in the street.— [fixit Mil. Pinch wife, Pinch wife locks the 
door.] At least, ’tis fit she think so. If we do not cheat women, 
they’ll cheat us, iand fraud may be justly used with secret 
enemies, of which a wife is the most dangerous; and he that has 
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a handsome one to keep, and a frontier town, must provide 
against treachery, rather than open force. Now I have secured 
all A\ithin, I’ll deal with the foe without, with false intelligence. 

[Holds up the letter. Exit, 


SCENE Ill.— Horner’s Lodging 
Enter Horner and Quack. 

Qnacl:. Well, sir, how fadges the now design? have you not 
the luck of nil your brolhoi jirojectors, to deceive only yourself 
nt last ? 

Horn, No, good domino doctor, 1 deceive you, it seems, and 
others too; for tlie grave matrons, and old, rigid husbands think 
me n.s unfit for love, as th(\v ar(‘; but their wives, sisters, and 
daughters know, some of ’(un, bettor things already. 

Quack. Already! 

Horn. Already, 1 say. LovSl night 1 was drunk with half-a- 
dozen of your civil persons, as yon call ’em, and pcoy>le of honour, 
and so was made free of their society and dressing-rooms for 
ever hcTeafter; and am already come b> the privileges of sleeping 
upon their pallets, warming smocks, tying shoes and garters, and 
the like, doctor, already, already, doctor. 

Quack. You have made good use of your time, sir. 

Horn. I tell thee, 1 am now no more interrujition to 'em, when 
they sing, or talk bawdy, than a litth* squab French page who 
speaks no English. 

Quack. But do civil persons and women of honour drink, and 
sing bawdy songs ? 

Horn. O, amongst friends, amongst friends. P^or your bigots 
in honour are just like those in religion; they fear the eye of the 
world more than the eye of Heaven; and think there is no 
virtue, but railing at vice, and no sin, but giving scandal. They 
rail at a poor, little, kept ]dayer, and keep themselves some 
young, modest pul])it comedian to be privy to their sins in their 
closets, not to tell ’em of them in their chapels. 

Quack. Nay, the truth on’t is, priests, amongst the women 
now, have quite got the better of us lay-confessors, physicians. 

Horn. And they are rather their patients; but- 

Enter Lady PYdget, looking about her. 

Now we talk of women of honour, here comes one. Step behind 
the screen there, and but observe, if I have not particular 
privileges with the women of reputation already, doctor, already. 

[Quack retires. 

Lady Fid. Well, Horner, am not I a woman of honour? you 
see, I’m as good as my word. 
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Horn. And ^’’ou shall see, madam, I’ll not be behind-hand with 
you in honour; and I’ll be as good as my word too, if you please 
but to Arithdraw into liie next room. 

Lady Fid. But first, my dear air, 3^011 must promise to have a 
care of my dear honour. * 

Horn. If you talk a word more of your honour, you’ll make me 
incapable to wronc it. To talk of honour in the mysteries of 
love, is like talkinj: of Heaven or the Dcitv, in an operation of 
vritclicraft, just when 3^011 are emplo 3 dnj^ the devil: it makes the 
charm impotent. 

Lady Fid. Na 3 % fy! let us not be smutty. But you talk of 
mysteries and bewitebimj to me; I don’t undoistand you. 

Horn. I toll roll, inarlarn, the Avord money in a mistress’s 
mouth, at such a nick of time, is not a more disheartening sound 
to n younger )»rother, than that of honour to an eager lover like 
mA’self. 

_ 

lM(Iy Fid. But vou can’t blame a ludv of my reputation to be 
charv, 

Horn. Chary! I have been char 3 ' of it alread 3 % 1 ) 3 ’^ tlie report 
T have caused of muself. 

Lady Fid. Ay. but if you .should ever let other Avomen know' 
that dear secret, it would come out. Nay, you must liave a 
groat care of A^our conduct; for my acquaintance are so cen¬ 
sorious (oh, tis a Avicked, censorious world, Mr. H(irncr!), I say, 
ar{‘ so (tensonons, and detracting, that perhaps they’ll talk io 
the j)rejudice f>f my honour, though you should not let them 
know the dear secret. 

Horn. Nay, madam, rather than they shall prejudice your 
honour, I’ll prejudice theirs; and, to s^vo you. I’ll lie with ’em 
all, make the secret their OAvn, and then they’ll keep it. I am a 
Machiavel in love, madam. 

Lady Fid. 0, no, sir, not that Avay. 

Horn. Nav, the devil take me, if censorious AA'omen are to be 
silenced any other wav* 

I ^ 

Lady Fid. A secret is better kept, I hope, by a single person 
than a multitude^; therefore pray do not trust anybody else with 
it, dear, dear Mr. Horner. [Embracing him. 

Enter Sir Jaspkr Fidqbt. 

Sir Jasj). Hoav now 1 

Lady Fid. [aside\ O my husband!—prevented—and what’s 
almost as bad, found with my arms about another man—that 
Avill appear too much—AAdiat shall I say?— [Alovd.] Sir Jasper, 
come hither: I am trying if Mr. Horner were ticklish, and he’s 
as ticklish as can be. I love to torment the confounded toad; 
let you and I tickle Jiim. t 

Sir Jas'p. No, 3 ^our ladyship will tickle him better Avithout 
me, I suppose. But is this your buying china ? I thought you 
had been at the china-house. 
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Horn, [aside]. China-house! that’s my cue, I must take it.— 
[Aloud,] A pox! can’t you keep your impertinent wives at 
home ? Some men are troubled with the husbands, but I with 
the Avivcs; but I’d have you to know, since I cannot be your 
journeyman by night, I will not be your drudge by day, to 
squire your wdfe about, and be your man of straw, or scarecrow 
only to pies and jays, that W'ould be nibbling at your forbidden 
fruit; 1 shall be shortly the hackney gcntleman-usher of the 
town. 

Sir Jasp, [n.sidr]. lie! he! lie! poor fellow, he's in the right 
on’t, faith. To squire women about for other folks is as un¬ 
grateful an employment, as to tell money for other folks.— 
[AUmd.] He! he! he! be’n’t angry, Horner. 

Ijidy Fid. No, ’tis I have more reason to be angry, who am 
left by you, to go abroad indecently alone; or, what is more 
indecent, to jiin myself upon sucli ill-bred people of your 
acquaintance as this is. 

Sir Jasp, Nay, prithee, what has he done? 

Ltady Fid, Nay, he has done nothing. 

Sir Jasp. But what d’ye take ill, if he has done nothing? 

Lady Fid, Ha! ha! ha! faith, 1 can’t but laugh however; 
why, d’ye think the unmannerly toad would come down to me 
to the coach ? I was fain to come up to fetch him, or go without 
him, which I was resolved not to do; for he knows china very 
well, and has liimself very good, but will not let me see it, lest 
I should beg some; but 1 will find it out, and have what I came 
foi' yet. 

Horn, [apart to Lady Fidokt, as he follows her to the door]. 
Lock the door, madam. — [Exit Lady F^^idoet, and locks the door,] 
— [Aloud.] So, she has got into my chamber and locked me out. 
Oh the impertinency of woman-kind! Well, Sir Jasper, plain¬ 
dealing is a jewel; if ever you suffer your vife to trouble me 
again here, she shall carry you home a pair of horns; by my 
lord mayor she shall; though I cannot furnish you myself, you 
are sure, yet I’ll find a way. 

Sir Jasp, Ha! ha! he!—At my first coming in, 
and finding her arms about him, tickling him it seems, I was 
half jealous, but now I see my folly.— [Aloud,] He! he! he! 
poor Horner. 

Horn, Nay, though you laugh now, ’twill be my turn ere long. 
Oh women, more impertinent, more cunning, and more mis¬ 
chievous than their monkeys, and to me almost as ugly I—^Now 
is she throwing my things about and rifling all I have; but I’ll 
get in to her the back way, and so rifle her for it. 

Sir Jasp, Ha I ha! ha! poor angry Horner. 

Horn, Stay here a little, I’ll feri-st her out to you presently, 
I warrant. [Exit at the other door, 

[Sir Jasper talks through the door to Ai^,Wife, sjie answers 
from within. 
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Sir Jasp. Wile \ my Lady Fidget! wife! he is coming in to you 
the back way. 

Lady Fid» Let him come, and welcome, which way he will, 

SirJasp. He’ll catch you, and use you roughly, and be too 
strong for you. 

Lady Fid. Don’t you trouble yourself, let him if he can. 

Quark. [aside\ This indeed I could not have believed from 
him, nor any but my own eyes. 

Enter Mrs. Squeamisk, 

Mrs. Squcam. Where’s this woman-hater, this toad, this ugly, 
greasy, dirty sloven ? 

Sir Jasp. [psidc]. So, the women all will have him ugly: 
mctbinks he is a eomely person, hut his wants make his form 
contemjilible to 'em; and *tis e'en as my wife said yesterday, 
talking of him, that a proper handsome eunuch was as ridiculous 
a thing as a gigantic coward. 

Mt^h. Sqneum. Sir Jasj)or, your servant: where is the odious 
beast ? 

Sir Jasp. He's within in his chamber, with rny wife; she’s 
playing the wag with him. 

Mrs. Squmm. Ts she so? and he’s a clownish beast, he’ll give 
her no quarter, he'll play the wag with her again, let me tell you: 
come, let's go help her,—What, the door’s locked? 

Sir Jasp, Ay, my wife locked it. 

Mrs. Squexim. Did she so ? let’s break it open then. 

Sir Jasp, No, no, he'di do her no hurt. 

Mrs. Squeam. [aside]. But is there no other way to get in to 
’em? whither goes this? I will disturb^em. 

[Exit at atwiher door. 

Enter Old Lady SgiTEAMiSTt, 

Lady Squeam. Where is this harlotry, this impudent [jaggage, 
this rambling tomrigg? O Sir Jasper, I’m glad to see you 
here; did you not see my vile grandchild come in hither just 
now? 

Sir Jasp. Yes. 

Lady Squeam. Ay, but where is she then ? where is she ? 
Lord, Sir Jasper, I have e’en rattle^d myself to pieces in pursuit 
of her: but can you tell what she makes here ? they say below, 
no woman lodges here. 

Sir Jasp. No. 

Lady Squeam. No! what does she here then ? say, if it be not 
a woman’s lodging, what makes she here ? But are you sure no 
woman lodges here ? ^ 

Sir Jasp. No, nor*no man neither, this is Mr. Horner’s lodging. 

Lady Squeam. ^ it so, are you sure ? 

Sir Ja^p. Yes, yes. 
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Lady Squeam. So; then there’s no hurt in’t, I hope. But 
where is he ? 

Sir Jasp. He’s in the next room with my wife. 

Lady Squeam, Nay, if you trust him with your wife, I may 
with my Biddy. TJicy say, he’s a merry harmless man now, 
e’en as harmless a man as ever came out of Italy with a good 
voice, and as pretty, harmless company for a lady, as a snake 
without his teeth. 

Sir Jasp, Ay, ay, poor man. 

Re-enter Mrs. Squeamish. 

Mrft, Squeam, 1 can’t find ’em.—Oh, are you here, grand¬ 
mother? I followed, you must know, my Lady Fidget hither; 
’tis tlie prettiest lodging, and I have been staring on the prettiest 
pictures- 

Re-enter Lady Fidget with a piece of china in her hand, 

and Horner/ oWownn^. 

Lady Fid. And 1 have been toiling and moiling for the prettiest 
piece of china, ray dear. 

Horn. Nay, she has been too hard for mo, do what T could. 

Mrs. Squeam. Oh, lord. I’ll have .some china too. Good 
Mr. Horner, don’t think to give other people cliina, and me none; 
come in with me too. 

Horn. Upon my honour, T have none left now. 

Mrs. Squeam. Nay', nay, I have known you deny your china 
before now, but you shan’t put me off so. Come. 

Horn. Tills lady had the last there. 

Lady Fid. Yea indeed, madam, to my certain knowledge, he 
has no more left. 

Mrs. Squeam. 0, but it may be ho may have some you could 
not find. 

Lady Fid, What, d’ye think if he had had any left, I would 
not have had it too ? for avo women of quality never think we 
have china enough. 

Horn. Do not take it ill, I cannot make china for you all, but 
I will have a roll-waggon for you too, another time. 

Mrs. Squeam. Thank you, dear toad. 

Lady Fid. What do you mean by that promise ? 

[Aside to Horner. 

Horn. Alas, she has an innocent, literal understanding. 

[Aside to Lady Fidget. 

Lady Squeam. Poor Mr. Horner! he has enough to do to please 
you all, I see. 

Horn. Ay, madam, you see how they use me. 

Lady Squeam. Poor gentleman, I pity you. 

Horn. I thank you, madam: I could never find pity, but from 
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such reverend ladies as you arc; the young ones will never spare 
a man, 

Mrs. Sqiieam. Come, come, beast, and go dine with us; for 
we shall want a man at ombre after dinner. 

Horn. That’s all their use of me, madam, you scp. 

Mrs. Squeam. Come, sloven. I'll lead you, to be sure of you. 

[Pulls him by the cravat. 

Lady Sqneayn. Ala^, poor man, how she tugs him ! Kis-s, kiss 
her; that's the way to make such nice women quiet. 

Horn. Xo, madam, that remedy is worse than the torment; 
they know I dare su/Ter anything rather than do it. 

Lady Squeam. l^ritheo kHs h.er, and I'll give you licr picture 
in little, tliat you admired so last night; prithee do. 

Horn. AVoll, noUiing but tliat could bribe me; 1 love a woman 
only in effigy, and good painting as much as I hate them.—J 11 
do’t, for J could adore the devil veil painted. 

lA'?.WA'Mrs. Squeamish. 

Mrs. Foh, you filthy toad! na}', now I’ve done 

jesting. 

I^dy Squeam. Hafha! ha! 1 (old you so. 

Mrs. Squeam. Foh! a kiss of his- 

Sir Jasp, lias no more hurt in't tlian one of my spaniors. 

Mrs. Squeam. Nor no more good neither. 

Quack. T will noA\ bolievo anything he tells me. [Aside.. 

Enter IhNcuwiFE. 

Lady Fid. O lord, here’s a man! fcjin Jasper, my mask, my 
mask! I would not be seen here for the world. 

Sir Jasp. What, not when 1 am ivith you? 

Lady Fid. No, no, my honour—let’s be gone. 

Mrs. Squeam. Oh grandmother, let’s be gone; make haste, 
make haste, 1 know not how he may censure us. 

Lady Fid, Be found in the lodging of anything like a man I— 
Away. 

[Exeunt Sir Jasper Fipoet, Lady Fidget, Old Lady 
Squeamish, and !Mrs. Squeamish. 

Quack. What’s here ? another cuckold? he looks like one, and 
none else sure have any business with him. [^Aside. 

Horn. Well, what brings my dear friend hither ? 

Pinch. Your impertinency. 

Horn. My impertinency!—why, you gentlemen that have got 
handsome wives, think you have a privilege of saying anything 
to your friends, and are as brutish as if you were our creditors. 

Pinch. No, sir, I’ll ne’er tmst you any way. 

Horn. But why ribt, dear Jack? why diffide in me thou 
know’st so well ? 

Pinch, because t do know you so well. 

Horn. Han’t I been always thy friend, honest Jack, always 
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ready to serve thee, in love or battle, before thou wert married, 
and am so still ? 

Pinch, I believe so, you would be my second now, indeed, 

Horn. Well then, dear Jack, why so unkind, so grum, so 
strange to me? Come, prithee kiss me, dear rogue: gad, I was 
always, 1 say, and am still as much thy servant as- 

Pinch. As I am yours, sir. What, you would send a kiss to 
my wife, is that it ? 

Horn. So, there ’lis—a man can’t show his friendship to a 

married man, but ):)ra4ently he talks of his 'wife to you. Prithee, 

let thy wife alone, and let thee and I be all one, as we were wont. 

What, tiiou art as shy of my kindness as a Lombard Street 

alderman of a courtier’s civility at Locket’s! 

% 

Pinch. But you are over-kind to me, as kind as if I were your 
cuckold already; yet 1 must confess you ought to be kind and 
civil to me, since I am so kind, so civil to you, as to bring you 
tliis: look you there, sir. \^Ddivcrs him a letter. 

Horn. What is’t? 

Pinch. Only a love-letter, sir. 

Horn, From whom?—howl this is froth your wife—hum— 
and hum- [Reads. 

Pinch. Even from my wife, sir: am I not wondrous kind 
and civil to you now too?— [Aside.'\ But you’ll not think 
her so. 

Horn. Ha! is this a trick of his or hers? [Aside. 

Pinch. The gentleman’s surprised I find.—What, you expected 
a kinder letter ? 

Horn. No faith, not 1, how could 1 ? 

Pinch. Yes, yes, I’m sure you did. A man so well made as 
you are, must needs be disappointed, if the women declare not 
their passion at first sight or opportunity. 

Horn, [aside]. But what should this mean? Stay, the post¬ 
script.— [Reads aside.] “ Be sure you love me, whatsoever my 
liusband says to the contrary, and let him not see this, lest he 
should come home and pinch me, or kill my squirrel.”—It seems 
he knows not what the letter contains. 

Pinch. Come, ne’er wonder at it so much. 

Horn. Faith, I can’t help it. 

Pinch. Now, I think I have deserved your infinite friendship 
and kindness, and have showed myself sufficiently an obliging 
kind friend and husband; am I not so, to bring a letter from my 
wife to her gallant ? 

Horn. Ay, the devil take me, art thou, the most obliging, 
kind friend and husband in the world, ha 1 ha! 

Pinch. Well, you may be merry,.sir; but in short I must tell 
you, sir, my honour will suffer no jesting. ^ 

Horn. What dost thou mean ? 

Pinch. Does the letter want a comment? ' Then, know, sir, 
though I have been so civil a husband, as to bring you a letter 
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from my to let you kiss and court her to my face, I "will not 
be a cuckold, sir, I will not. 

Horn, Tliou art mad with jealousy, I never saw tliy wife in 
my life but at the play yesterday, and I know not if it were she 
or no. 1 court her, kiss her! 

Pinch. I will not be a cuckold, I say; there Avill bo danger 
in making me a cuckold. 

Horyi, Why, wert thou not well curb'd of thy last cla]i? 

Pinch. I wear a sword. 

Horn. It should be taken from thee, lest thou slio'.ildst do 
thyself a mischief with it; thou art mad, man. 

Pinch. As mad as 1 am, and as merry as you are, 1 must have 
more reason from you ere wo part. I say again, though you 
kissed and courted last night my wife in man's clotlu's, as she 
confesses in her letter- 

Horn. 11 a! [A side. 

Pinch, lioth she and I say, yon must not design it again, for 
you have mistaken your woman, as you have done your man. 

Horn, [aside\. 0—I understand something now— [Aloud.^ Was 
that thy wife! Why wouldst thou not tell me ’twas she? 
Faith, my freedom with her was your fault, not mine. 

Pinch. Faith, so ’twas. [Aside. 

Horn. Fy! I'd never do’t to a woman before her husband’s 
face, sure. 

Pinch. But I had rather you should do’t to my wife before 
my face, than behind my back; and that you shall never do. 

Horn. No—you will hinder me. 

Pinch. If I would not hinder you, you see hy her letter she 
would. * 

Horn. Well, I must e’en acquiesce then, and be contented 
with what she writes. 

Pinch. I’ll assure you ’twas voluntarily \^Tit; I had no hand 
in’t you may believe me, 

Horn. I do believe thee, faith. 

Pinch. And believe her too, for she’s an innocent creature, has 
no dissembling in her: and so fare you well, sir. 

Horn. Pray, however, present my humble service to her, and 
tell her, I will obey her letter to a tittle, and fulfil her desires, be 
what they will, or with what difficulty soever I do’t; and you 
shall be no more jealous of me, I warrant her, and you. 

Pinch. Well then, fare you well; and play with any man’s 
honour but mine, kiss any man’s wife but mine, and welcome. 

[Exit. 

Horn. Ha! ha! ha! doctor. 

Quack. It seems, he has not heard the report fd you, or does 
not believe it. • ^ 

Horn. Ha 1 ha!—now, doctor, what think you ? 

Quack. i*ray let’s see the letter—hum—“ for—dear—love 
you -” [Reads the letter. 
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Horn. I wonder how she could contrive it! What sav’st thou 
to’t? ’tis an original. 

Quack. So are your cuckolds too originals: for they are like 
no other common cuckolds, and 1 will henceforth believe it not 
im])osHible for you to cuckold the Grand Signior amidst his 
guards of eunuchs, that I say. 

Horn. And 1 sav for the letter, ’tis the first love-letter that 
ever was without flames, darts, fates, destinies, l^dng and 
dissembling in’t. 

Enter Sparkisit pulling in Pinchwife. 

Impark. Come back, you arc a pretty brother-in-law, neither 
go to churcli nor to dinner with your sister bride! 

Pinch. My sister denies her marriage, and you sec is gone 
away from you dissatisfied. 

Spark. Pshaw! upon a foolisli scruple, that our parson was 
not in lawful orders, and did not say all the common-])rayer; but 
’tis her modesty only 1 believe. But let all women be never so 
modest the first day, they’ll be sure to come to themselves by 
night, and 1 shall have enough of her then.* In the meantime, 
Harry Horner, you must dine with me: I keep my wedding at 
my aunt’s in the T'iazza. 

Horn. Thy wedding! what stale maid lias live^ to despair of 
a husband, or what young one of a gallant? 

Spark. O, your servant, sir—this gentleman’s sister then,—no 
stale maid. 

Horn. I’m sorry for’t. 

Pinch. How comes he so concerned for her? [Aside. 

Spark. You sorry for’P/ why, do you know any ill by her? 

Horn. No, I know none but by thee; ’tis for her sake, not 
yours, and another man’s sake that might have ho]ied, I thought. 

Spark. Another man I another man 1 what is hLs name ? 

Horn. Nay, since ’tis })ast, he shall be nameless.— [Aside.'] 
Poor Harcourt! I am sorry thou hast missed her. 

Pinch. He seems to be much troubled at the match. [Aside. 

Spark. Prithee, tell me—Nay, you shan’t go, brother. 

Pinch. I must of necessity, but I’ll come to you to dinner. 

[Exit. 

Spark. But, Harry, what, have I a rival in my wife already ? 
But with all my heart, for he may be of use to me hereafter; for 
though my hunger is now my sauce, and I can fall on heartily 
without, the time will come when a rival will be as good sauce 
for a married man to a wife, as an orange to veal. 

Horn. 0 thou damned rogue! thou hast set my teeth on edge 
with thy orange. 

Spark. Then let’s to dinner—thereUwas with you again. Come. 

Horn. But who dines with thee ? 

Spark. My friends and relations, my brothei Pinchwife, you 
see, of your acquaintance. 
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Horn. And his wife ? 

Spark. No, ’gad, he'll ne’er let her come amongst us good 
fellows; your stingy c*.)untry coxcomb keeps his wife from his 
friends, as he does his little firkin of ale, for his own drinking, 
and a gentleman can’t get a smack on’t; but his servants, wlion 
his back is turned, broach it at their pleasures, and dust it away, 
ha! ha! ha!—’Gad, I am witty. I think, considering I was 
married to-day, by tlie world; but come- 

Horn. No, I will not dine with you, unless you can fetch 
her too. 

Spark. Pshaw! what plcasnrt* canst thou havr' with w<uncn 
now, 1-larrv ? 

Horn. Mv eyes are not cone; 1 love a good prospect yet, and 
will not dine with you unl(‘ss she floes too; go fetch her, therefore, 
but do not tell her luisband 'tis for mv sake. 

Sjxirk. Well, I’ll go try what 1 can do; in the inoiintiinc, 
come away lo my aunt’s lodging, ’tis in the way to Piuehwife's. 

Horn. "Du* poor woman has called foi akl, and stretf'hed h>rth 
her hand, doctor; I cannot but help her over the pale out of 
the briars. • [Expunt. 


S( 'PNK IV.— A Rnom%n Pinch wife’s House 

Mrs. PiiNCHWiFE alone, le/ining on her dhow.—A table, pen, 

ink, and paper. 

Mrs. Pinch. Well, ’tis e’en so, 1 hav% got tlie London disease 
they call love; 1 am sick of my husViand, and for my gallant. I 
have heard this distemper called a fever, but methinks ’tis like 
an ague; for when I think of my husband, I tremble, and am in 
a cold sweat, and have inclinations to vomit; but when I think 
of my gallant, dear Mr, Horner, my hot fit comes, and T am all 
in a fever indeed; and, as in other fevers, my own chamber is 
tedious to me, and I would fain be removed to his, and then 
methinks I should be well. Ah, poor Mr, Horner! Well, I 
cannot, will not stay here; therefore I’ll make an end of my 
letter to him, whicli shall be a finer letter than my last, because 
I have studied it like anything. Oh sick, sick! 

[Takes the pen and lorites. 

Enter Pinchwifb, who seeing her writing, steals softly behind her 
and looking over her shoulder, snatches the paper from her. 

Pinch. What, writing more letters ? 

Mrs, Pinch. O L^rd, bud? why d’ye friglit me so ? 

[iS^e offers to run out ; he stops her, and reads. 

Pinch. .How’s this ? nay, you shall not stir, madam:—“ Dear, 
dear, dear Mr. Homer ”—very well—I have taught you to write 
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letters t-o goed purpose—but let us see’L “ First, I am to beg 
your j)ardon for my boldness in writing to you, which I’d have 
you to knoAv I would not have done, had not you said first you 
loved me so extremely, which if you do, you will never suffer 
me to lie in the arms of another man whom I loathe, nauseate, 
and detest.”—Now you can write these filthy words. But what 
follows ?—“ Therefore, I hope you will speedily find some way to 
free me from tliis unfortunate match, which ivas never, I assure 
you, of my choice, but I’m afraid ’tis already too far gone; how¬ 
ever, if you love mo, as I do you, you will try what you can do; 
but you must help me away before to-morrow, or else, alas! I 
shall be for ever out of your reach, for I can defer no longer our— 

our-” what is to follow “ our ” ?—speak, what—our journey 

into the country I su]i|K)se—Oh woman, damned woman! and 
Love, damned Love, their old temjjter! for this is one of his 
miracles; in a moment he can make those blind that could see, 
and those see that were blind, those dumb that could speak, and 
tlK^se prattle who were dumb before; nay, what is more than 
all, make these dough-baked, senseless, indocile anim<‘ils, women, 
t-oo hard for us their politic lords and rulers,^ in a moment. But 
make an end of your letter, and then I'll make an end of yi»u 
thus, and all my plagues together. [Draws his sword. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, O Lord, you are such a passionate man, 
bud! 

Enter SrABKisii. 

Spark. How now, what’s here to do ? 

Pinch. This fool here now! 

Spark. What! drawn upon your vdfe? You should never do 
that, but at night in the dark, when you can’t hurt her. This is 
my sister-in-law, is it not? ay, faith, e’en our country Margery 
[pulls aside her handkerchief]; one may know her. Come, she 
and you must go dine with me; dinner’s ready, come. But 
where’s my wife ? is she not come home yet ? where is she ? 

Pinch. Making you a cuckold; ’tis that they all do, as soon 
as they can. 

Spark. What, the wedding-day? no, a wife that designs to 
make a cully of her husband will be sure to Jet him win the first 
stake of love, by the world. But come, they stay dinner for us: 
come. I’ll lead down our Margery. 

Pinch. No—sir, go, we’ll follow you. 

Spark. I will not wag without you. 

Pinch. This coxcomb is a sensible torment to me amidst the 
greatest in the -world. [Aside. 

Spark. Come, come. Madam Margery. 

Pinch. No; I’ll lead her my way: jwhat, would you treat your 
friends with mine, for want of your own wife ?— [Leads her to the 
other door^ and locks her in and returns.] I am ccntente4 my rage 
should take breath [Aside. 
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Spark. I told Horner this. 

Pinch. Come now. 

Spark. Lord, how shy you arc of your wife! but let me tell 
yon, brother, we men of wit have amoni^st us a sayin^r, that 
cuckolding, like the small-pox, cornea with a fear; and you ma}’ 
kee}» your wife as much as you w'lll out of danger of infection, 
but if her constitution incline her to't, she’ll have it sooner or 
later, by the world, say they. 

Pinch, [aside]. What a thing is a cuckold, that every fool can 
make him ridiculous!— [Alaud.] Well, sir—but let me advise 
you, now you are come to be concerned, because you suspect the 
danger, not to neglect the means to jm'vent it, esjKri.illy wiien 
the greatest share of the malady will light upon your own head, 
for 

Hows’e’er the kind wife’s liellv comes to swell. 

The husband breeds for her, and Hrst is ill. 

I KTrunL 


ACT V 

SCENE I.—l^iNcnwTFE’s House 

Enter Pincuwufe and Mrs. Pinciiwife. A table and candle. 

Pinch. Come, take the jien and make an end of the letter, jusl 
as you intended; if you are false in a ttttle, I shall soon perceive 
it, and punish you as you deserve .—[Lays his hand on his sword.] 
Write what was to follow^—let’s sec—“ You must make haste, 
and help me away before to-morrow, or else I shall bo for ever 
out of your reach, for I can defer no longer our ”—What follow^s 
“our”? 

Mrs. Pinch. Must all out, then, bud ?—Look you there, then. 

[Mrs. PiNCiiwiFE takes the pen and toriiea. 

Pinch. Let’s see—” For I can defer no longer our—wedding— 
Your slighted Alitbea.”—What’s the meaning of this? ray 
sister’s name to’t? speak, unriddle, 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, indeed, bud. 

Pinch. But why her name to't? speak—speak, I say. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, but you’ll tell her then again. If you would 
not tell her again- 

Pinch. I will not:—I am stunned, my head turns round.— 
Speak. 

Mrs. Pinch. Wqp’t you^;ell her, indeed, and indeed? 

Pinch. No; speai, I say. 

Mrs. Sinch. She’ll be angry with me; but I had rather she should 
be angry with me than you, bud; and, to tell you the truth. 
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’twas she made me write the letter, and taught me what I should 
write. 

Pinch, [aside], Ha! I thought the style was somewhat better 
than her o'wn.-^Aloud,] Could she come to you to teach you, 
since I had locked you up alone ? 

Mrs, Pinch, O, through the key-hole, bud. 

Pinch. But why should she make you write a letter for her to 
him. since she can write herself? 

Mrs, Pinch, Why, she said because—for 1 was unwilling to 
do it- 

Pinch, Because what—because? 

Mrs, Pinch. Because, lest Mr. Horner should be cruel, and 
refuse her; or be vain afterwards, and show the letter, she miglxt 
disoMux it, the hand not being hers. 

Pinch, [aside^. How’s this? Ha!—then I think I shall come 
to myself again.—This changeling could not invent this lie: but 
if she could, why should she? she might think I should soon 
discover it.—Stay—now I think on’t too, Horner said he was 
sorry she had married Sparkish; and her disowning her marriage 
to me makes me think she has evaded it for Horner’s sake: yet 
why should she take this course? But men in love are fools; 
women may well bo so — [aloud.] But hark you, madam, your 
sister went out in the morning, and Ihavenoi seen herwithin since. 

Mrs. Pinch. Alack-a-day, she has been crying all day above, 
it seems, in a corner. 

Pinch, Where is she? let me speak with her, 

Mrs. Pinch, [aside], O Lord, then she’ll discover all!— [Aloud.] 
l*ray hold, bud; what, d’ye mean to discover me? she’ll know 
I liave told you then. Pi^xy. bud, let me talk with her first. 

Pinch. I must speak witli her, to know whether Horner ever 
made her any promise, and whether she be married to Sparkish 
or no. 

Mrs. Pinch, Pray, dear bud, don’t, till I have spoken with 
her, and told her that I have told you all; for she’ll kill me else. 

Pinch. Go then, and bid Ixer come out to me. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, yes, bud. 

Pinch. Let me see- [Pausing. 

Mrs. Pinch. [aside\ I’ll go, but she is not within to come to 
him: I have just got time to know of Lxxcy her maid, who first 
set me on work, what lie I shall tell next; for I am e’en at my 
wit’s end. [Exit, 

Pinch. Well, I resolve it, Horner shall have her: I’d rather 
give him my sister than lend him my wife; and such an alliance 
will prevent his pretensions to my wife, sure. I’ll make him of 
kin ^ her, and then he won’t care for her. 

Re-enter Mrs. PiN<hiwiFE. . 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, bud 1 I told you what anger you would 
make me with my sister. 
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Piiich. Won’t she come hither? 

Mr3^ Pinch. No, no. Lack-a-day, she’s ashamed to look you 
in the face: and she says, if you go in to her, she’ll run away 
downstairs, and shamefully go herself to Mr. Horner, who has 
promised her marriage, she says; and she will have no other, so 
she won’t. 

PiTich, Did he so ?—promise her marriage!—then she shall 
have no other. Go tell her so; and if she mil come and discourse 
mth me a little concerning the means, I will about it immediately. 
Go .—[^Exit Mrs. Pinchwifk.] His estate is equal to Sparkish’s, 
and his extraction as much better than hia, as his parts are; but 
my chief reason is, I’d rather be akin to him by the name of 
brother-in-law than that of cuckold. 


Pc’Cnter Mrs. I^noiiwife. 

Well, what says she now? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, she says, she would only have you lead 
her to Horner’s lodging; with whom she first vdll discourse the 
matter before .she talks with you, which yet she cannot do; for 
alack, poor creature* she says she can’t so much as look you in 
the face, therefore she’ll come to you in a mask. And you must 
excuse her, if she make you no answer to any question of 
youTBf till you have brought her to Mr. Horner; and if you 
will not chide her, nor question her, she’ll come out to you 
immediate!}''. 

Pinch. Let her come: I will not speak a word to her, nor 
require a word from her. 

Mrs. Pinch. Oh, I forgot: besides, says she cannot look 
you in the face, though through a mask; therefore would desire 
you to ])ut out the caudle. 

Pinch. I agree to all. Let her make haste.—There, ’tis out.— 
[Puts out the candle. Exit Mrs. Pinchwife.] My case is some¬ 
thing better: I’d rather fight mth Horner for not lying with my 
sister, than for lying with my wife; and of the two, I had rather 
find my sister too forward than my wife. I expected no other 
from her free education, as she calls it, and her passion for the 
town. Well, wife and sister are names which make us expect 
love and duty, pleasure and comfort; but we find ’em plagues 
and torments, and are equally, though differently, troublesome 
to their keeper; for we have as much ado to get people to lie 
with our sisters as to keep ’em from lying with our wives. 

Re-enter Mrs. Pinchwife masked, and in hoods and scarfs, and a 

night-gown and petticoat of Alithea’s. 

What, are you come, sister^ let us go then,—But first, let me 
lock up my wife. Mrs. Margery, where are you ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Hftre, bud 
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Pinch. Come liither, that I may lock you up: get you in.— 
[Locks the (Iftor.] Come, sister, where are you now? 

[Mrs. PiivcnwiFE gives him her hand; but irhen he lets her 
go, she steals softly on to the other side of him, and is led 
away by him for his Sister, Aijthea, 


SCENE IT.—Horner’s Lodyirig 


Horner and Quack. 


Quack. AVliat, all alone? not so much as one of your cuckolds 
here, nor one ol their wive-s' use to take their turns with 

you, as if tlioy were to watch you. 

Horn. Yes. it often liajipens tliat a cuckold is but his wife's 
sj»y, and is more u]>on family duly when he is with her gallant 
abroad, hindering his jileasure, than when he is at home ^Wtli 
her playing tlie gallant. But the hardest duty a married woman 
imyiose-s ujioti a lover is keeping her husband company always. 

Quack. And his fondness M^earies you alm^ist as soon as hers. 

Horyi. A pox! kecjiing a cuckold coinjiany, after you have 
had bis wife, is as tiresome as the company of a country squire to 
a witty fellow of the town, Avhen he has got all his money. 

Quack. And as at first a man makes a friend of the husband to 
get the wife, so at last you are fain to fall out with the wife to 
be rid of the husband. 

Horn. Ay, most cuckold-makers are true courtiers; when once 
a poor man has cracked his credit for ’em, they can’t abide to 
come near him. ■ 

Quack. But at first, to draw him in, are so sweet, so kind, so 
dear! just, as you are to Piiicbwifc. But what becomes of that 
intrigue with his wife? 

Horn. A pox! he’s as surly as an alderman that has been bit; 
and since he’s so coy, his wife’s kindness is in vain, for she’s a 
silly innocent. 

Quack. Did she not send you a letter by him ? 

Horn. Yes; but that’s a riddle I have not yet solved. Allow 
the poor creature to be willing, she is silly too, and he keeps her 
up so clos e- 

Quack. Yes, so close, that he makes her but the more willing, 
and adds but revenge to licr love; wliich two, when met, seldom 
fail of satisfying each other one way or other. 

Horn. What! here’s the man we are talking of, I think. 


Enter Pinchwife, leading in his Wife masked, muffled, 

and in her Sister’ 

Pshaw! ' 

Quack. Bringing his wife to you is the next thing to bringing 
a love-letter from her. * 
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Horn, What means this? 

Pinch, The last time, you know, air, I brought you a love- 
letter; now, you see, a mistress; I think you'll say I am a cml 
man to you, 

Horn, Ay, the devil take me, will I say thou art the civilest 
man 1 over met with; and J have kiioAvn some. 1 fancy I 
understand thee now better than I did the letter. But, hark 
thee, in thy ear- 

Pinch, What? 

Horn, Nothing but the usual questhm, man: is slie sound, on 
thy word ? 

Pinch, What, you take her for a wench, and me for a fiinip? 

Horn, Pshaw! wench and pimp, paw words; I know thou 
art an ht>uost fellow, and hast a great aequaintanoe among the 
ladies, and perhaps hast made love for me, rather than lot me 
make love to thy wife. 

Pinch, Come, sir, in short, I am for no fooling. 

Horn. Nor I neither; therefore prithee, let’s see her face 
presently. Make her show, man; art thou sure I don’t know 
her ? ^ 

Pinch. I am sure you do know her. 

Horn. A pox! why dost thou bring her to mo then ? 

Pinch. Because she’s a relation of mine- 

Horn. Is she, faith, man? then thou art still more civil and 
obliging, dear n^guo. 

Pinch. Who desired me to bring her to you. 

Horn. Then she is obliging, dear rogue. 

Pinch, You’ll make her welcome for my sake, I hope. 

Horn. 1 hope she is handsome enoughs make herself welcome. 
Prithee let her unmask. 

Pinch. Do you speak to her; she would never be ruled by me. 

Horn. Madam- [Mrs. Pinchwtfe whispers to Horner.] 

She says she must speak with me in private. Withdraw, 
prithee. 

Pinch, [aside]. She’s unwilling, it seems, I should know all her 
indecent conduct in this busine.sa.— [Aloud,] Well then. I’ll leave 
you together, and hope when I am gone, you’ll agree; if not, you 
and I shan’t agree, sir. 

Horn, What means the fool? if she and I agree ’tis no matter 
what you and I do. 

[Whispers to Mrs. I^nchwife, who makes signs with her hand 
for him to he gone. 

Pinch, In the meantime I’ll fetch a parson, and find out 
Sparkish, and disabuse him. You would have me fdteh a parson, 
would vou not? Well then—now I think I am rid of her, and 
shall have no more^troublefiv'ith her—our sisters and daughters, 
like usurers’ money, are safest when put out; but our wives, like 
their writings, newer safe, but in our closets under lock and key. 

[Exit. 
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Enter Boy. 

Boy. Sir Jasper Fidget, sir, is coming up. [Exit. 

Ilfyrn. Here’s the trouble of a cuckold now we are tallcing of. 
A pox on him! has he not enough to do to hinder his wife’s sport, 
but he must other women’s too ?—Step in here, madam. 

[^Exit Mrs. Pinch WIFE, 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget. 

Sir Jasp. My bcvSt and dearest friend. 

Horn, [amde to Quack]. The old style, doctor.—[/JZoud.] Well, 
be short, h>r 1 ara busy. What would your impertinent wife 
have now ? 

Sir Jasp. Well guessed, i’faith; for I do come from her. 

Horn. To invite me to supper! Tell her, I can't come: go. 

Sir Jasp. Nay, now you are out, faith; for my lady, and the 
whole knot of the virtuous gang, as they call themselves, are 
resolved upon a frolic of coming to you to-night in masquerade, 
and are all dressed already. ^ 

Horn. I shan’t be at home. 

Sir Jasp. \asid^. Lord, how churlish he is to women!— 
[AfoiicZ.] Nay, prithee don’t disappoint ’em; they’ll think ’tis 
my fault: prithee don’t. I’ll send in the banquet and the 
fiddles. But make no noise on’t; for the poor virtuous rogues 
would not have it known, for the world, that they go a-masquerad- 
ing; and they would come to no man’s ball but yours. 

Horn. Well, well—get you gone; and tell ’em, if they come, 
’mil be at the peril of tharlr honour and yours. 

Sir Jasp. He! he! he!—we’ll trust you for that: farewell. 

[Exit. 

Horn. Doctor, anon you too shall be my guest, 

But now I’m going to a private feast. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— The, Piazza of CoverU Garden 

Enter Sfabkish with a letter in his hand, Pinchwife following. 

Spark. But who would have thought a woman could have 
been false to me? By the world, I could not have thought it. 

Pinch. You were for giving and taking liberty: she has taken 
it only, sir, now you find in that letter. You are a frank person, 
and so is she, you see there. 

Spark. Nay, if this be her hand—fir I nevqr saw it. 

Pinch. ’Tis no matter whether that be her hand or no; I am 
sure this hand, at her desire, led her to Mr. Honaer, witfi whom 
I left her just now, to go fetch a parson to ’em at their desire too, 
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to deprive you of her for ever; for it seems yours was but a 
mock marriage. 

Spark, Indeed, she would needs have it that 'twas Harcourt 
himself, in a parson's habit, that married us; but I'm sure ho 
told me ’twas his brother Ned. 

Pinch, O, there ’tis out; and you were deceived, not she: for 
you are such a frank ]>crson. But I must be gone.—You’ll find 
her at Mr. Horner’s. Go, and believe yt>ur eyes. [Exit. 

Spark, Nay, I'll to lier, and call her as many crocodiles, sirens, 
harpies, and other heathenish names, as a poet w'ould do a 
mistress who had refused to hear his suit, nay mon\ his \'erse.s 
on her,—But stav, is not that she following a torch at t'other 
end of the Piazza? and fn^m Horner’s certainly—’tis so. 

Enter Alithe v fallownuj u torch^ and Lity behind. 

You are well met, madam, though you don’t thirdi so. Wiuit, 
you have made a short visit to Mi. Horner? hut 1 suppose you’ll 
return to liiiu presently, by that tunc the parson can be with him. 

AlUh. Mr. Horner and the parson, sir! 

Spark. Come, madam, no more dissembling, no more jilting; 
for 1 am no more a trank [icrson. 

Alith. How’s tliis? 

L/ucy. So, ’twill work, 1 see. [As^ide. 

Spark. Could you find out no easy country fool to abuse? 
none but me, a gentleman of wit and pleasure about the town ? 
But it was your pride to be too hard for a man of parts, unworthy 
false woman! false as a friend that lends a man money to lose; 
false as dice, who undo those that trust all they have to ’em. 

Lucy. He has been a great bubble, bf his similes, as they say. 

aide. 

Alith. You have been too merry, sir, at your wedding-dinner, 
sure. 

Spark. What, d'ye mock me too ? 

Alith. Or you have been deluded. 

Spark. By you. 

Alith. Let me understand you. ^ 

Spark. Have you the confidence (!,■ jhould call it st>, Hung 
else, since you know your guilt) to st ad my just repren, '^? 
you did not write an impudent letter to Mr. Horner ? whtj 1 .d 
now has clubbed with you in deluding me with his aversion for 
women, that I might not, forsooth, suspect him for my rival. 

Lucy. D’ye think the gentleman can be jealous now, madam ? 

[Aside, 

Alith. I write a letter to Mr. Horner! 

Spark. Nay, madam, do not deny it. Your brother showed 
it me just now; a^d told fae likewise, he left you at Horner’s 
lodging to fetch a parson to marry you to him: and I wish you 
joy, madam, joy,*joy; and to him too .much joy; and to myself 
more joy, for not marrying you. 
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AliiK [aside]. So, I find my brother would break off the 
mcatch; and 1 can consent to’t, since I see this gentleman can be 
made jealous.— [Aloud,] 0 Lucy, by his rude usage and jealousy, 
he makes me almost afraid I am married to him. Art thou sure 
’twas Harcourt himself, and no parson, that married us? 

Spark. No, madam, 1 thank you. I suppose, that was a con¬ 
trivance too of Mr. Horner's and yours, to make Harcourt play 
the parson; but 1 would as little as you have him one now, no, 
not for the world. For, shall 1 tell you another truth ? I never 
had any passion for you till now, for now I hate you. “Tis true, 
1 might have married your portion, as other men of ])arts of the 
town do sometimes: and so, your servant. And to sliow my 
unconcernedness, I’ll come to your wedding, and resign you with 
as much joy, as I would a stale wench to a new cully; nay, with 
as much joy as 1 would after the first night, if I had been married 
to you. There’s for you: and so your servant, servant, [Exit, 

Aliih. How was I deceived in a man! 

Lnicy. You’ll believe then a fool may be made jealous how? 
for that easiness in him that suffers him to be led by a wife, will 
likemse permit him to be persuaded against her by others. 

Aliih. But marry Mr. Horner! my brother docs not intend it, 
sure: if I thought he did, 1 would take thy advice, and Mr. 
Harcourt for my husband. And now' I wdsh, that if there be 
any over-wise woman of the town, who, like me, would marry a 
fool for fortune, liberty, or title, first, that her husband may love 
play, and be a cully to all the town but her, and suffer none but 
Fortune to be mistress of his purse; then, if for liberty, that he 
may send her into the country, under the conduct of some 
huswifely mother-in-lawand if for title, may the world give 
’em none but tliat of cucko.ld. 

Lucy. And for her greater curse, madam, may he not deserve it. 

Alith. Away, impertinent! Is not this my old Lady Lanterlu’s ? 

Lucy. Yes, madam.— [Aside.] And here I hope we shall find 
Mr. Harcourt. [Excurd. 


SCENE IV.— Horner’s Lodging. A table, banquet, and 

bottles 

tIoHNER, Lady Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, and 

Mrs Squeamish. 

Horn, A pox! they arc come too soon—before I have sent 
back my new mistress. All that I have now to do is to lock her 
in, that they may not see her. [Aside. 

Lady Fid, That we may be sure hi our v^'clcome, we have 
brought our entertainment with us, and arc resolved to treat 
thee, dear toad. « < 

31 rs. Lain. And that w'e may be merry to purpose, have left 
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Sir Jasper and my old Lady Squeamish quarrelling at home at 
backgammon. 

Mrs. Squeam. Therefore let us make use of our time, le.st they 
should chance to interrupt us. 

Lady Fid, Let us sit tlien. 

Horn. First, that you may be private, let me lock this door 
and that, and I’ll wait U])on you presently. 

Lady Fid. No, sir, shut ’em only, and your li])H for ever; for 
we must trust you as much as our women. 

Horn. You know all vanity’s killed idi me; 1 have no oeeasion 
for talking. 

Lady Fid. Now, ladies, su])j)osing wo had drank each of us 
two bottles, let us speak the truth of our liearts. 

Mrs. Dain. and Mrs. Squeam. Agreed. 

Lady Fid. By this brimmer, for truth is nowhere else to be 
found —{aside to Horner] not in thy heart, false man! 

Horn. You have found me a true man, I’m .sui'e. 

\Asidf’ to l^ady t^iDOEX. 

Lady Fid. {aside to Horner]. Nv>t every way.— Hut let us sit 
and be merry. • 

Why should our damned tyrants (J»hge us to Wvl 
On the juttance of pleasure which they only give*'' 

We must not rejoice 
With wine and with noise: 

In vain we must wake in a dull bed alone, 

Whilst to our warm rival the bottle they’re gone. 

Then lay aside charms. 

And take up these arms. * 

’Tis wine only gives ’em their courage and wit; 

Because we live sober, to men we submit. 

If for beauties you’d pass. 

Take a lick of the glass, 

’Twill mend your comjilexions, and when they are gone. 

The best red we have is the red of the grapi*: 

Then, sisters, lay’t on. 

And damn a good shape. 

Mrs, Dam. Dear brimmer! Well, in token of our openness 
and plain-dealing, let us throw our masks over our Jieada, 

Horn. So, ’twill come to the glasses anon. [Aside, 

Mrs, Squeam. Lovely brimmer! let me enjoy him first. 

Lady Fid, No, I never part with a gallant till I’ve tried him. 
Dear brimmer! that makest our husbands short-sighted. 

Mrs. Dain. And our bashful gallants bold. 

Mrs. Squeam. And, for feant of a gallant, the butler lovely in 
our eyes.—Drink, eunuch. 

Lady •Fid, Drink, thou representative of a husband.—Damn 
a husband I 
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Mrs. Dain, And, as it were a husband, an old keeper. 

Mrs, Squeam, And an old grandmother. 

Horn. And an English bawd, and a French surgeon. 

Lady Fid. Ay, we have all reason to curse ’em. 

Horn, For my sake, ladies? 

Lady Fid, No, for our ow'n; for the first spoils all young 
gallanW industry. 

Mrs. Dain. And the other’s art makes ’em bold only with 
common women. 

Mrs. Squmm. And rather run the hazard of the vile distemper 
amongst tliem, than of a denial amongst us. 

Mrs. Dam. The filthy k)ads choose mistresses now as they do 
stuffs, for having been fancied and worn by others. 

Mrs. Bqnr/im. For being common and cheap. 

Lady Ftd. Whilst women of quality, like the nchcat stuffs, 
lie untunibled, and unasked for. 

Horn. Ay, neat, and elieap, and new, often they think best. 

Mrs. Dain. No, sir, the beasts will be known by a mistress 
longer than by a suit. 

Mrs. Fqveam, And ’lis not for eheapness neitlicr. 

Lady Fid. No; for the vain fops Mill take up druggets and 
embroider ’em. But I wonder at the depraved appetites of 
witty men; they use to be out of the common road, and hate 
imitation. Pray tell me, beast, when you Mwe a man, why you 
rather chose to club MUth a multitude in a common house for an 
entertainment, than to be the only guest at a good table. 

Horn. Why, faith, ceremony and expectation are unsufferable 
to those that are sharp bent. People always eat with the best 
stomach at an ordinary, Vhero ever}’’ man is snatching for the 
best bit. 

Lady Fid. Though he get a cut over the fingers.—But I have 
heard, that people eat most heartily of another man’s meat, 
tliat is, what they do not ])ay for. 

Horn. When tliey are sure of tlieir ^velcome and freedom; for 
ceremony in love and eating is as ridiculous as in fighting: falling 
on briskly is all should be done on those occasions. 

Lady Fid. Well then, let me tell you, sir, there is nowhere 
more freedom than in our houses; and vre take freedom from a 
young person os a sign of good breeding; and a person may be 
as free as he pleases with us, as frolic, as gamesome, as wild as 
he Mull. 

Horn. Han’t I heard you all declaim against wild men ? 

Lady Fid, Yes; but for all that, we think wildness in a man 
as desirable a quality as in a duck or rabbit: a tame man! foh! 

Horn. I know not, but your reputations frightened me as 
much as your faces invited me. 

Lady Fid, Our reputation! Lord, why should you not think 
that we women make use of our reputation, f s you men of 
yours, only to deceive the world with less suspicion ? Our virtue 
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is like the statesman’s religion, the quaker’s word, the gamester’s 
oath, and the great man’s honour; but to cheat tlioso that 
trust us. 

Mrs. Squeam. And that demurenesa, coyness, and modesty, 
that you see in our faces in the boxes at plays, is as much a sign 
of a kind woman, as a vizard-mask in the pit. 

Mrs. Dain. For, I assure you, women are least masked when 
they have the velvet vizard on. 

Ijady Fid. You would have found us modest women in our 
denials only. 

Mrs. Squeam. Our bashfulnes.s is only the reflection of the 
men’s. 

Mrs, Dain. We blush wlien they are shamefaced. 

Horn. I beg your jiardon, ladies, I was deceived in you 
devilisiily. But why that mighty pretence to honour? 

Lady Fid. We have told you; but sometimes ’twas for the 
same reason you men pretend business often, to avoid ill company, 
to enjoy the better and more privately those you love. 

Horn. But why would you ne’er give a friend a wink then? 

Lady Fid. Faith, your reputation frightened us, as much as 
ours did you, you were so notoriously lewd. 

Horn. And you so seemingly honest. 

Lady Fid. Was that all that deterred you? 

Horn. And so expensive—you allow freedom, you say. 

Lady Fid. Ay, ay, 

Horn. I’liat 1 was afraid of losing my little money, as well as 
my little time, both which my other pleasures required. 

Lady Fid. Money! foh! you talk like a little fellow now: do 
such as we expect money? • 

Horn. I beg your pardon, madam, I must confess, I have 
heard that great ladies, like great merchants, set but the higher 
prices upon what they have, because they are not in necessity of 
taking the first offer. 

Mrs. Dain. Such as we make sale of our hearts ? 

Mrs. Squeam. We bribed for our love ? foh! 

Horn. With your pardon, ladies, I know, like great men in 
offices, you seem to exact flattery and attendance only from 
your followers; but you have receivers about you, and suob fees 
to pay, a man is afraid to pass your grants. Besides, we must 
let you win at cards, or wc lose your hearts; and if you make 
an assignation, ’tis at a goldsmith’s, jeweller’s, or china-h«juse; 
where for your honour you deposit to him, he must pawn hia to 
the punctual cit, and so paying for what you take up, pays for 
what he takes up. 

Mrs. Dain. Would you not have us assured of our callants’ 
love ? f 

Mrs. Squeam. Fbr love is bettor known by liberality than by 
jealousy. ^ 

Lady Tid. For one may be dissembled, the other not.—[A.side.] 
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But my joaloiisy can be no longer dissembled, and they are 
telling ri]>e .—[Aloud 1—Omic, here’s to our gallants in waiting, 
whom wc, must name, and T’ll begin. This is my false rogue. 

[Claps him on the back. 

Mrs. Sgueam. How! 

Horn. So. all will out now. [Aside. 

Mrs. Squmm. Did you not tell me, ’twos for my sake only you 
r(']jf»rted yourself no man? [Aside to Horner. 

Mrs. Dain. Oh, wretch! did you not swear to me, ’twas for 
luy love and honour you passed for that thing you do? 

[U. Sidle io Horner. 

Horn. vSo, so. 

Ijady Fid. aj^cak, ladies; this is my false villain. 

Mrs. Fquenm. And mine too. 

Mrs. Dain. And mine. 

Horn. Well then, 3^011 are all three my false rogues too, and 
there’s an end on’t. 

Lady Fid. Well t-hen, there’s no remedy; sister sharers, let us 
not fall out, but have a care of our honour. Though we get no 
presents, no jewels of him, we are savers of our honour, the jewel 
of most value and use, which shines yet to th 8 world unsuspected, 
though it bo eounierfoit. 

Horn. Nay, and is e’en as good as if it were true, provided the 
world think so; for honour, like beauty now, only depends on 
the opinion of others. 

Lady Fid. Well, Harry Common, I hope you can be true to 
three. Swear; but ’tis to no purpose to require your oath, for 
you are as often forsworn as you swear to new women. 

Horn. Come, faith, m^jdam, let us e’en pardon one another; 
for all the difference I find betwixt we men and you women, we 
forswear ourselves at the beginning of an amour, you as long as 
it lasts. 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget, and Old Lady Squeamish, 

Sir Jasp. Oh, my Lady Fidget, was this your cunning, to 
come to Mr. Horner without me? but you have been nowhere 
else, 1 hope. 

Lady Fid. No, Sir Jasper. 

Lady Squeam. And you came straight hither, Biddy? 

Mrs. Squeam. Yes, indeed, lady grandmother. 

Sir Jasp. ’Tis well, ’tis well; I knew wiien once they were 
thoroughly acquainted with poor Horner, they’d ne’er be from 
him: you may let her masquerade it with my wife and Horner, 
and I warrant her reputation safe. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy. 0, sir, here’s the gentleman come, whDm you bid me not 
suffer to come up, without giving you notice, with a lady too, 
and other gentlemen. • 
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Horn. Do you all go in there, whilst I send ’em away; and, 
boy, do you desire ’em to stay below till I come, which shall be 
immediately. 

[Exeunt Sir Jasper Fidget, Lady Fidget, Lady Squeamish, 
Mrs. Squeamish, and Mrs. Dainty Fidget. 

Boy. Yes, sir. [Exit. 

[Exit Horner at the other door, and returna \riih Mrs. 
I^INCHWIFE. 

Horn. You would not take my advice, to be gone home before 
your husband came back, he’ll now discover all; yet pray, my 
dearest, be persuaded to go home, and leave the rest to my 
management; T’ll let you down the back way. 

Mrs. Pinch. I don’t know the wav home, so I don’t, 

Horn. My man shall wait upon you. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, don’t you believe that I’ll go at all; what, 
are vou \\Tarv of me alreadv ? 

« ft 

Horn. No, ray life, ’tis that I may love you long, ’tis to secure 
my love, and your reputation with your husband; he’ll never 
receive you again else. 

Mrs. Pinch. Whai^care I ? d’ye think to frighten me ^v'ith that ? 
I don’t intend to go to him again; you shall be my Jiusband now. 

Horn. I cannot be your husband, dearest, since you are 
married to him. 

Mrs. Pinch. O, would vou make me believe that? Don’t T see 
every day at London here, women leave their first husbands, and 
go and live with other men as their wives? ])i8h, pshaw! you’d 
make me angry, but tliat I love you so mainly. 

Horn. So, they are coming u[) —In again, in, I hear ’em.— 
[Exit Mrs. PinchwifE.] Well, a silly* mistress is like a weak 
place, soon got, soon lost, a man lias scarce time for j>lunder; 
she betrays her husband first to her gallant, and then her gallant 
to her husband. 

Enter Pi^CKwiF^, Aiathea, Harcourt, Sparkisu, Lucy, 

and a Parson. 

Pinch. Come, madam, 'tis not the sudden change of your 
dress, the confidence of vour asseverations, and your false 
witness there, shall persuade me I did not bring you hither just 
now; here’s my witness, w'ho cannot deny it, since you must 
be confronted.—Mr. Horner, did not I bring this lady to you 
just now? 

Horn. Now must I wrong one woman for another’s sake,— 
but that’s no new thing with me, for in those oases I am still on 
the criminal’s side against the innocent. [Aside. 

Alith. Pray speak, sir. 

Horn. It must be so. I must be impudent, and try my luck; 
impudence uses to be too hard for truth. [Aside. 

Pinch.^ What, you are studying an evasion or excuse for her! 
Speak, sir. 
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Hoin. No, faith, I am something backward only to speak in 
women’s affairs or disputes. 

Pinch. She bids you speak. 

AUth. Ah, pray, sir, do, pray satisfy him. 

Horn. Then truly, you did bring that lady to me just now. 

Pinch. O ho! 

Aliih. How, sir? 

Har. How, Horner? 

Aliih. What mean you, sir? I always took you for a man of 
lionour, 

Horn. Ay, so much a man of honour, that I must save my 
mistress, I tliank you, come what will on’t. [Aside. 

impark. So, if I had had her, she’d have made me believe the 
moon had been made of a Cliristmas pie. 

Lucy. Now could I speak, if I durst, and solve the riddle, who 
am the author of it, [Aside. 

Ahih. 0 unfortunate w'oman! A combination against my 
lionour! which most concerns me noM% because you share in my 
disgrace, sir, and it is your eensure, which I must now suffer, 
that troubles me, not thoiA. 

Har. Madam, then have no trouble, you shall now see ’tis 
possible for me to love too, witliout being jealous; 1 will not 
only believe your innocence myself, but make all the world 
believe it.— [Aside to Horner.] Horner, T must now be con¬ 
cerned for this lady's honour. 

Horn. And I must be concerned for a lady’s honour too. 

Har. This lady has her honour, and 1 will protect it. 

Horn. My lacly has not lier honour, but has given it me to 
keep, and 1 will preserv^j it. 

Har. I understand you not. 

Horn. 1 would not have you. 

Mrs. Pinch. What's the matter with ’em all? 

[Peeping in behind. 

Pinch. Come, come. Mr. Horner, no more disputing; here’s 
the parson, I brougld him not in vain. 

Har. No. sir. I’ll cmfiloy him, if this lady please. 

Pinch. How! what d’ye mean? 

Spark. Ay, what does he mean ? 

Horn. Why, I have resigned your sister to him, he has my 
consent. 

Pinch. But he has not mine, sir; a woman's injured honour, 
no more than a man's, can be repaired or satislied any but him 

that first wronged it; and you shall marry her presently, or- 

[Lays his lutnd on his sioord. 

Re-enter Mrs. Pinciiwife. 

% 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, they’ll kill poor Mi*. Horner! besides, 
he shan’t marry her whilst I stand b}’, and loo^ on; I’ll not lose 
my second husband so. * 
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Pinch. What do I see ? 

Alith. My sister in my clothes! 

Spark, Hal 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, pray now don’t quarrel about finding work 
for the parson, he shall marry me to Mr, Horner; or now, 1 
believe, you have enough of me, \To Pinch wife. 

Horn. Damned, damned loviug changeling! [Aside, 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, sister, pardon me for telling so many lies 
of you. 

Horn. T suppose the riddle is plain now. 

Lucy. No, that must be my work.—Good sir, hear me. 

[Kneels to Pinch wife, wlho stands doggedly with his hat over 
his eyes. 

Pinch. I will never hear woman again, but make ’em all silent 
thus- [Offers to draw upon his Wife. 

Horn. No, that must not be. 

Pinch. You then shall go first, 'tis all one to me. 

[Offers to draw on Horner, but is stopped by Harcottrt. 

Har. Hold! 

Re-enter Sir Jasper Fidget, Lady Fidget, Lady Squeamish, 
Mrs. Dainty J^^idget, and Mrs. Squeamish. 

Sir Jasp. What’s the matter? what’s the matter? pray, 
what’s the matter, sir? 1 beseech you communicate, sir. 

Pinch. Why, my wife lias communicated, sir, as your wife 
may have done too, sir, if she knows him, sir. 

Sir Jasp. Pshaw, with him! ha! ha! he! 

Pinch, D’ye mock me, sir ? a cuckold^is a kind of a wild beast; 
have a care, sir. 

Sir Jasp. No, sure, you mock me, sir. He cuckold you! it 

can’t be, ha! ha! he! why, I’ll tell you, sir- 

[Offers to whisper. 

Pinch. I tell you again, he lias whored my wife, and yours 
too, if he knows her, and all the women ho comes near; ’tis not 
his disscmblinc, his hypocrisy, can wheedle me. 

Sir Jasp. How! does he dissemble? is he a hypocrite? Nay, 
then—how—wife—sister, is he a hypocrite? 

Lady Squeam. A hypocrite I a dissembler! Speak, young 
harlotry, speak, how ? 

Sir Jasp. Nay, then—0 my head too!—0 thou libidinous 
lady! 

Lady Squeam. O thou harloting harlotry! hast thou done’t 
then? 

Sir Jasp. Speak, good Hc.ner, art thou a dissemViler, a 
rogue ? hast thou- 

Horn, So! 

Lucy. I’ll fetch you off, and her too, if she will but hold her 
tongue. ' * [Apart to Horner, 
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Horn. Canstthou? F11 give thee- [Apart to Jj\jcx, 

Inucy [to Ptnouwtfb]- Pray have but patience to hear me, 
sir, who am the unfortunate cause of all thi * confusion. Your 
wife is innocent, I only culpable; for I put licr upon telling you 
all these lies Cf)ncerning my raist-ress, in order to the breaking 
olf the match between Mr. Sparkish and l)or, to make way for 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Spark. Did you so, eternal rotten tooth? Then, it seems, 
my mistress was not false to me, I was only deceived by you. 
Brother, that sliould have been, now man of conduct, who is a 
frank person now, to bring your wife to her lover, ha? 

Lucy. I assure you, sir, she came not to Mr. Horner out of 
love, for she loves him no more- 

Mrs. Pinch. Hold, 1 told lies for you, hut you shall tell 
none for me, for I do love Mr. Horner with all my soul, and 
nobody shall say me nay; pray, df>n't you go to make poor 
Mr. Horner believe to the contrary; ’tis spitefully done of you, 
I’m sure. 

Horn. Peace, dear idiot, [Aside to Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, I will not peace. 

Pinch. Not till I make you. 

Enter Dorilant and Quack. 

Dor. Horner, your servant; I am the doctor’s guest, he must 
excuse our intrusion. 

Quack. But what's the matter, gentlemen? for Heaven’s sake, 
what’s the matter? 

Horn. Oh, ’tis well y^)u are come. ’Tis a censorious world 
we live in; you may have brought me a reprieve, or else I had 
died for a crime J never committed, and these innocent ladies 
had suffered with me; therefore, pray satisfy these worthy, 
honourable, jealous gentlemen—that [Whispers. 

Quack. O, I understand 3 ^ 011 , is that all?—Sir Jasper, by 

Heavens, and upon the word of a pliysieian, sir- 

[ Whispers to Sir Jasper. 

Sir Jasp. Nay, I do believe you truly.—Pardon me, my 
virtuous lady, and dear of honour. 

Lady Squeam. What, then all’s right again? 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, and now let us satisfy him too. 

[They whisper with Pixchwife 

Pinch. An eunuch! Pray, no fooling vith me. 

Quack. I'll bring half the chirurgeons in town to swear it. 

Pinch. They!—they’ll swear a man that bled to death through 
his wounds, died of an apoplexy. 

Quack. Pray, hear me, sir—why, ^11 the town has heard the 
report of him. • 

Pinch. But does all the town believe it ? 

Quack. Pray, inquire a little, and first of all these. * 
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Pinch, I'm sum when T left the t-own, he was iiie lewdest 
fellow mi. 

Quack. 1 toll sir, he has been in Franco since; pray, ask 
but those ladies and gentlemen, your friend Mr. Dorilant, 
Gentlemen and ladies, han’t you all heard the late sad report of 
poor Mr. Horner? 

All the Ladies. Ay, ay, a}”. 

Dot. Why, thou jealous fool, dost thou doubt it? he’s an 
arrant French capon. 

Mrs. Pinch, ’Tis false, sir, you shall not disparage poor Mr. 
Horner, for to my certain knowledge- 

Lucy. O, hold! 

Mrs. Squeam. Stop her mouth! \Aside to Lucy. 

Lady Fid. Upon my honour, sir, ’tis as truo- [ To Pinciiwtfe. 

Mrs. Dain. D’ye think we would have been seen in his 
company ? 

Mrs. Squeam. Trust our un9potte<l reputations with him ? 

Lady Fid. This you get, and we too, by trusting your secret 
to a fool. to Horner. 

Horn. Peace, madam.—[^4inde to Quack.] Well, doctor, is 
not this a good design, that carries a man on un 0 us])ected, and 
brings him off safe ? 

Pinch. Well, if this w'ere true—but ray wife- [Aside 

[Doriuant whispers with Mrs. PiNCin\nFE. 

Alith, Come, brother, your wife is yet innocent, you see; but 
have a care of too strong an imagination, lest, like an over-con¬ 
cerned timorous gamester, by fancying an unlucky cast, it should 
come. Women and fortune are truest still to those that trust ’em. 

Lucy. And any wild thing grows hut tlie more fierce and 
hungiy^ for being kept up, and more dangerous to the keeper. 

Alith. There's doctrine for all husbands, Mr. Harcourt. 

Har. I edify, madam, so much, that I am impatient till I am 
one. 

Dor. And I edify so much by example, I will never be one. 

Spark. And because I will not disparage my parts. I’ll ne’er 
be one. 

Horn, And I, alas! can’t be one. 

Pinch. But I must be one—against my will to a c<>untry wife, 
with a country murrain to me! 

Mrs. Pinch. And 1 must be a country wife still too, I find; 
for I can’t, like a city one, be rid of my musty husband, and do 
what 1 list. [Aside. 

Horn. Now, sir, I must pronounce your wife innocent, though 
I blush whilst I do it; and I am the only man by her now exposed 
to shame, which I v'ill straight drown in wine, os you shall your 
suspicion; and the ladies’ ^.roubles we'll div^ert with a ballfwi.— 
Doctor, where are your maskers ? 

Lucy. Indeed, she’s innocent, sir, I am her witness; and her 
end of coming out was but to see her sister’s wedding; and 
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what she has said to your face of her love to Mr. Horner, was 
but the usual innocent revenge on a husband’s jealousy;—was 
it not, madam, speak ? 

Mrs, Pinch, [aside to Lucy and Horkkb]. Since you’ll have 
me tell more lies— [Aloud.'] Yes, indeed, bud. 

Pinch. For my own sake fain I would all believe; 

Cuckolds, like lovers, should themselves deceive. 

But- [Sighs. 

His honour is least safe (too late I find) 

Who trusts it with a foolish wife or friend. 

A Dance of Cuckolds. 

Horn. Vain fops but court and dress, and keep a ])other, 

To pass for women’s men with one another; 

But he who aims by women to be ])rized. 

First by the men, you sec, must be despised. [Exeunt. 



EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MRS. KNEP 

Now you the vigorous, who daily here 
O’er vizard-mask in public domineer. 

And what you’d do to her, if in place where; 

Nay, have the confidence to cry, “ Come outt ” 

Yet when she says, Lead on! ” you are not stout; 
But to your well-dressed brother straight turn round. 
And cry, “ Pox on her, Ned, she can’t be sound! ” 
Then sUnk away, a fresh one to engage. 

With so much seeming heat and loving rage, 

You’d frighten listening actress on the stage; 

Till she at last has seen you huffing come. 

And talk of keeping in the tiring-room. 

Yet cannot be provoked to lead her home. 

Next, you Falstaffs of fifty, who beset 

Your buckram maidenheads, which your friends get; 

And whilst to them you of achievements boast. 

They share the booty, and laugh at your cost. 

In fine, you essenced boys, both old and young, 

Who would be thought so eager, brisk, and strong. 
Yet do the ladies, not their husbands wrong; 

Whose purses for your manhood make excuse, 

And keep your Flanders mares for show not use; 
Encouragexi by our woman’s man to-day, 

A Homer’s part may vainly think to play; 

And may intrigues so bashfully disown. 

That they may doubted be by few or none; 

May kiss the cards at picquet, ombre, loo. 

And so be taught to kiss the lady too; 

But, gallants, have a care, faith, what you do. 

The world, which to no man his due will give. 

You by experience know you can deceive, 

And men may still believe you vigorous. 

But then we women—there’s no cozening us. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Fainall, m love with Mrs. Marwood 

Mirabell, in love with Mrs. Millainaiit . 

WlTWOUD ^ ^ ^ 

Petulant MiUamant . 

Sir WiLFULL WiTwoUD, Half-brother to 
woud, and Nephew to Lady Wishfort . 
Waitwell, Servant to Mirabell 


. Mr. Betterton. 
Mr. Verbruggen. 
j Mr. Bowen. 

■ [ Mr. Bowman. 

Wit- 

Mr. Underhill. 

. Mr. Bright. 


Lady Wishfort, Enemy to Mirabell, for having 
falsely pretended love to her 
Mrs. Millamant, a fine lady. Niece to Lady 
Wishfort, and loves Mirabell 
Mrs. Marwood, Friend to Mr. Fainall, and hkes 
Mirabell . , . 

Mrs. Fainall, Daughter to Lady Wishfort, and 
wife to Fainall, formerly friend to Mirabell 
Foible, Woman to Lady*Wishfort. 

Mincing, Woman to Mrs. Millamant 


Mrs. Leigh. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

Mrs. Barry. 

Mrs. Bowman. 

Mrs. Willis. 

Mrs. Prince. 


Dancers, Footmen, and Attendants. 


SCENE— London. 


'rhe time equal to that of the presentation. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


RALPH, EARL OF MOUNTAGUE, &c. 


My Lord, —Whether the world will arraign me of vanity, or not, 
that I have presumed to dedicate this comedy to your lordship, 
I am yet in doubt: though it may be it in some degree of vanity 
even to doubt of it. One who has at any time had the honour 
of your lordship’s conversation, cannot be supposed to think 
very meanly of that which he would prefer to your perusal: yet 
it were to incur the imputation of too much sufficiency, to pre¬ 
tend to such a merit as might abide the test of your lordship’s 
censure. 

Whatever value may be wanting to this play while yet it is 
mine, will be sufficiently made up to it, when it is once become 
your lordship’s; and it is my security, that I cani^t have over¬ 
rated it more by my dedication, than your lordshij will dignilie 
it by your patronage. ^ 

Tliat it succeeded on the stage, was almost beyi)nd my expecta¬ 
tion; for but little of it was prepared for that general taste 
which seems now to be predominant in the pallata of cnir audience. 

Those characters which are meant to be ridiculed in most of 
our comedies, are of fools so gross, tha^ in my humble opinion, 
they should rather disturb than divert the well-natured and 
reflecting part of an audience; they are rather objects of charity 
than contempt; and instead of moving our mirth, they ought 
very often to excite our compassion. 

This reflection moved me to design some characters, which 
should appear ridiculous not so much through a natural folly 
(which is incorrigible, and therefore not proper for the stage) as 
through an affected wit; a wit, which at the same time that it 
is affected, is also false. As there is some difficulty in the 
formation of a character of this nature, so there is some hazard 
which attends the progress of its success, upon the stage: for 
many come to a play, so over-charged with criticism, that they 
very often let fly their censure, when through their rashness 
they have mistaken their aim. This I had occasion lately to 
observe: for this play had been acted two or three days, before 
some of these hasty judges could find the leisure to distinguish 
betwixt the character of a T^itwoud and a Truewit. 

1 must beg your* lordship’s pardon for this digression from 
the true course of tliis epistle; but that it may not seem alto¬ 
gether impertinenl, I beg, that I may plead the occasion of it, 
in part of that excuse of which I stand in need, for recommending 
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this comedy to your protection. It is only by the countenance 
of your lordship, and the few so qualified, that such who write 
with care and pains can hope to be distinguished: for the 
prostituted name of poet promiscuously levels all that bear it. 

Terence, the most correct writer in the world, had a Scipio 
and a Lelius, if not to assist him, at least to support him in his 
rej)utation: and notwithstanding his extraordinary merit, it 
may be, their countenance was not more than necessary. 

The ])urity of his stile, the delicacy of his turns, and the just¬ 
ness of his characters, were all of them beauties, which the 
greater part of his audience were incapable of tasting: some of 
the coursest strokes of Plautus, so severely censured by Horace, 
were more likely to affect the multitude; such, who come with 
expectation to laugh at the last act of a play, and are better 
entertained with two or three unseasonable jests, than with the 
artful solution of the fable. 

As Terence excelled in his performances, so had he great 
advantages to encourage his undertakings; for he built most on 
the foundations of Menander: his plots were generally modelled, 
and his characters ready drawn to his hand. He copied 
Menander; and Menander had no less light in the formation of 
his characters, from the observations of Theophrastus, of whom 
he was a disciple; and Theophrastus it is known was not only 
the disciple, but the immediate successor of Aristotle, the first 
and greatest judge of poetry. These 'were great models to 
design by; and the further advantage which Terence possessed, 
towards giving his plays the due ornaments of purity of style 
and justness of mannejp, was not less considerable, from the 
freedom of conversation, which was permitted liim with Lelius 
and Scipio, two of the greatest and most polite men of his age. 
And indeed, the privilege of such a conversation is the only 
certain means of attaining to the perfection of dialogue. 

If it has happened in any part of this comedy, that I have 
gained a turn of style, or expression more correct, or at least 
more corrigible than in those which I have formerly written, 1 
must, with equal pride and gratitude, ascribe it to the honour of 
your lordship’s admitting me into your conversation, and that 
of a society w’here everybody else was so well worthy of you, in 
your retirement last summer from the town: for it was immedi¬ 
ately after, that this comedy was written. If I have failed in 
my performance, it is only to be regretted, where there were so 
many, not inferior either to a Scipio or a Lelius, that there 
should be one wanting, equal in capacity to a Terence. 

If I am not mistaken, poetry is almost the only art which has 
not yet laid claim to your lordship’s patronage. Architecture 
and painting, to the great honour or our country, have flourished 
under your influence and protection. In the meantime, poetry, 
the eldest sister of all arts, and parent of most, seems to have 
resigned her birthright, by having neglected to pay her duty 
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to your lordship; and by permitting others of a later extraction 
to prepossess that place in your esteem, to which none can 
pretend a better title. Poetry, in its nature, is sacred to the 
good and great; the relation between them is reciprocal, and 
they are ever propitious to it. It is the i^rivilege of f)oetry to 
address to them, and it is their prerogative alone to give it 
protection. 

Tliis received maxim is a general apology for all writers who 
consecrate their labours to great men: but I could wish, at this 
time, that this address were exempted from the common pretence 
of all dedications; and that as I can distinguish your lordship 
even among the most deserving, so this offering might become 
remarkable by some particular instance of respect, which should 
assure your lordship that I am, with all due seruse of your extream 
worthiness and humanity, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and most obliged humble servant, 

Wru- Congreve 



PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN BY MR. BETTERTON 


Op those few fools, who with ill stars are curst. 

Sure Rcribling fools, called poets, fare the worst: ‘ 

For they’re a sort of fools which Fortune makes. 

And after she has made ’em fools, forsakes. 

With Nature’s oafs ’tis quite a different case, 

For Fortune favours all her Idiot-race: 

In her own neat the Cuckow-egga wo find. 

O’er which sho broods to hatch the Changling-kind. 

No portion for her own she has to spare. 

So much she doats on her adopted care, 

Poeta are bubbles, by the town drawn in, 

Sulfered at first some trifling stakes to win: 

But what unequal hazards do they run! \ 

Each time they write they venture all they’ve won: [ 
The squire that’s buttered still, is sure to be undone, / 
This author, heretofore, has found your favour, 

But pleads no merit from his past behaviour. 

To build on that might prove a vain presumption, 
Should grants to poets made, admit xesumption; 

And in Parnassus he must lose his seat, 

If that be found a forfeited estate. 

He owns, with toil, he wrought the following scenes, 
But if they’re nauglit ne’er spare him for his j)ainB: 
Damn him the more; have no commiseration 
For dulness on mature deliberation. 

He swears he’ll not resent one hissed-ofl scene, s 
Nor, like those peevish wits, his play maintain, j- 
Who, to assert their sense, your taste arraign. 

Some plot we think he has, and some new thought; 
Some humour too, no farce; but that’s a fault. 

Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect; 

For BO reformed a town, who dares correct? 

To please, this time, has been his sole pretence. 

He’ll not instruct, lest it should give offence. 

Should he by chance a knave or fool expose. 

That hurts none liere, sure here are none of those. 

In short, our play shall (with your leave to shew it) 
Give you one instance of a passive poet. 

Who to your judgments yields all resignation; 

So save or damn, after your oyin discretion. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I.— A Chocolate-house 

Mirabem. and Fainall [rising from Cards], Betty waiting. 

Mira. You are a fortunate man, Mr. Fainall. 

Fain. Have we done ? 

Mira. What you please. I’ll play on to entertain you. 

Fain. No, I’ll give you your revenge another time, when you 
are not so indifferent; you are thinking of something else now, 
and })lay too negligently; the coldncB.s of a losing gamester 
lessens the plea.sure of the winner. I’d no more play with a 
man that slighted his ill fortune, than I’d make love to a woman 
who undervalued the loss of her reputation. 

Mira. You have a taste extreamly delicate, and are for 
refining on your pleasures. 

Fain. Prithee, why so reserved T Something has put you out 
of humour. 

Mira. Not at all; I happen to be grtftrc to-day; and you are 
gay; that’s all. 

Fain. Confess, Millamant and you quarrelled last night, after 
I left you; my fair cousin has some humours that would tempt 
the patience of a Stoick. What, some coxcomb came in, and 
was well received by her, while you were by. 

Mira. Witwoud and Petulant; and what was worse, her 
aunt, your wife’s mother, my evil genius; or to sum up all in 
her own name, my old Lady Wislifort came in- 

Fain. 0 there it is then—she has a lasting passion for you, 
and with reason.—What, then my wife was there ? 

Mira. Yes, and Mrs. Marwood and three or four more, whom 
I never saw before; seeing me, they all put on their grave faces, 
wliispered one another, then complained aloud of the vapours, 
and after fell into a profound silence. 

Fain. They had a mind to bo rid of you. 

Mira. For which reason I resolved not to stir. At last the 
good old lady broke through her painful taciturnity, with an 
invective against long visits. I would not have understood her 
but Milla^iant joining in the argument, I rose and with a con¬ 
strained smile told her I thought nothing was so easie as to know 
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when a visit began to be troublesome; she redened and I mth- 
drew, without- expecting her reply. 

Fair), You were to blame to resent what she spoke only in 
con)])]iHnc*e with her aunt. 

Mira. 8hc is more mistress of herself, than to be under the 
necessity of such a resignation. 

Fain. What? though half her fortune depends upon her 
marrying with my lady’s approbation? 

Mira. 1 was then in such a humour, that I should have been 
better pleased if she had been less discreet. 

Fain. Now I remember, I wonder not they were weary of you; 
last night was one of their cabal-nights; they have ’em three 
times a week, and meet by turns, at one another’s apartments, 
where they come togctlier like the coroner’s inquest, to sit upon 
the murdered reputations of the week. You and I are excluded; 
and it was once proposed that all the male sex should be excepted; 
but Homebody moved that to avoid scandal there might be one 
man of the community; upon which motion Witwoud and 
Petulant were enrolled members. 

Mira. And who may have been the foundress of this sect? 
My Lady Wishfort, I warrant, who publishes her detestation of 
mankind; and full of the vigour of fifty-five, declares for a 
friend and ratafia; and let posterity shift for itself, she’ll breed 
no more. 

Fain. The discovery of your sham addresses to her, to conceal 
your love to her neice, has provoked this separation: had you 
dissembled better, things might have continued in the state of 
nature, ^ 

Mira. I did as much as man could, wdth any reasonable con¬ 
science; I proceeded to the very last act of Hattery with her, and 
was guilty of a song in her commendation. Nay, I got a friend to 
put her into a lampoon, and complement her with the imputa¬ 
tion of an affair with a young fellow, which I carried so far, 
that I told her the malicious town took notice that she was 
grown fat of a sudden; and when she lay in of a dropsie, per¬ 
suaded her she was reported to be in labour. The devil’s in’t, 
if an old woman is to be flattered further, unless a man should 
endeavour downright personally to debauch her; and that my 
vertue forbad me. But for the discovery of this amour, I am 
indebted to your friend, or your wife’s friend, Mrs. Marwood. 

Fain. What should provoke her to be your enemy, unless she 
has made you advances, which you liave slighted ? Women do 
not easily forgive omissions of that nature, 

Mira. She was always civil to me, ’till of late; I confess I am 
not one of those coxcombs who are^apt to interpret a woman’s 
good manners to her prejudice; and think that she who does not 
refuse ’em everything, can refuse ’em nothing. 

Fain. You are a gallant man, Mirabel!; and though you may 
have cruelty enough, not to satisfie a lady’s longing; you have 
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too much generosity, not to be tender of her honour. Yet you 
speak with an indifference which seems to be affected; and 
confesses you are conscious of a negligence, 

Mira. You pursue the argument with a distrust that seems 
to be unaffected, and confesses you are conscious of a concern 
for which the lady is more indebted to you, than is your wife. 

Fain. Me, fie, friend, if .you grow censorious I must leave 
you;—I’ll look upon the gamesters in the next room. 

Mira. Who are they ? 

Fain, Petulant and Witwoud.—Bring me some chocolate. 

Mira. Betty, what says your clock? 

Bet. Turned of the last canonical hour, sir. 

Mira, How pertinently the jade answers me! Ha! almost 
one a clock! [Looking on his loatch.] O, y’are come- 


SCENE II 

AIirabell and Footman. 

Mira. Well, is the grand affair over? You have been some¬ 
thing tedious. 

Serv, Sir, there’s such coupling at Pancras, that they stand 
behind one another, as ’twere in a country dance. Ours was 
the last couple to lead up; and no hopes appearing of dispatch, 
besides, the parson growing hoarse, we w^ere afraid his lungs 
would have failed before it came to our turn; so we drove round 
to Duke’s Place; and there they were riveted in a trice. 

Mira. So, so, you are sure they are married. 

Serv, Married and bedded, sir: I am*witnesa. 

Mira. Have you the certificate ? 

Serv, Here it is, sir. 

Mira. Has the tailor brought Waitwell’s cloaths home, and 
the new liveries? 

Serv, Yes, sir. 

Mira. That’s well. Do you go home again, d’ye hear, and 
adjourn the consummation ’till farther order; bid Waitwell 
shake his ears, and Dame Partlet rustle up her feathers, and 
meet me at one a clock by Rosamond’s Pond; that I may see 
her before she returns to her lady: and as you tender your ears 
be secret. 


SCENE III 

MiaABBLL, Fainall, Betty. 

Fain. Joy of your success, Mirabell; you look pleased. 

Mira. Ay; I haVe been engaged in a matter of some sortjof 
mirth, which is tmt yet ripe for discovery. I am glad this is not 
a cabal-dight. 1 wonder, Fainall, that you who are married. 
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and of consequence should be discreet, will suffer your wife to 
be of such a party. 

Fain. Faith, I am not jealous. Besides, most who are en¬ 
gaged are women and relations; and for the men. they are of a 
kind too contemptible to give scandal. 

Mira. I am of another opinion. The greater the coxcomb, 
always the more the scandal: for a woman who is not a fool, 
can have but one reason for associating with a man who is one. 

Fain. Are you jealous as often as you see Witwoud enter¬ 
tained by Millamant? 

Mira. Of her understanding I am, if not of her person. 

Fain, you do her wrong; for to give her her due, she has wit. 

Mira. She has beauty enough to make any man think so; 
and complaisance enough not to contradict him who shall tell 
her so. 

Fain. For a passionate lover, methinks you are a man some¬ 
what too discerning in the failings of your mistress. 

Mira, And for a discerning man, somewhat too passionate a 
lover; for I like her with all her faults; nay, like her for her 
faults. H(‘r follies arc so natural, or so artful, that they become 
her; and those affectations which in another woman would be 
odious, serve but to make her more agreeable. I’ll tell thee, 
Fainall, she once used me with that insolence, that in revenge I 
took her to pieces; sifted her, and separated her failings; I 
studied ’em, and got ’em by rote. The catalogue was so large, 
that I was not without hopas, one day or other, to hate her 
heartily: to which end I so used myself to think of ’em, that at 
lengtli, contrary to my design and expectation, they gave me 
every hour less and laris disturbance; ’till in a few days it 
became habitual to me, to remember ’em without being dis¬ 
pleased. They are now grown as familiar to me as my own 
frailties; and in all probability in a little time longer I shall 
like ’em as well. 

Fain. Marry her, marry her; be half as well acquainted with 
her charms, as you are wdth her defects, and my life on’t, you 
are your own man again. 

Mira. Say you so 7 

Fain. I, i, I have experience: I have a wdfe, and so forth. 


SCENE IV 
[To themi Messenger. 

Mess. Is one Squire Witwoud here? 

Bei. Yes; what’s your business? t 

Mess. I have a letter for him, from his brother. Sir Wilfull, 
which I am charged to deliver into his own h^ds. 

Bet. He’s in the next room, friend—^that way. 
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SCENE V 

Mirabell, Fainall, Betty. 

Mira, What, is the chief of that noble family in town. Sir 
Wilfull Witwoud ? 

Fain. He is expected to-day. Do you know him ? 

Mira. I have seen him, he promises to be an extraordinary 
person; I think you have the honour to bo related to him. 

Fain. Yes; he is half-brother to this Witwoud by a former 
wife, who w^as sister to my Lady Wishfort, my wife’s mother. 
If you marry Millamant, you must call cousins too. 

Mira. I had rather be his relation than his acquaintance. 

Fain. He comes to town in order to equip himself for travel. 

Mira. For travel! Why the man that I mean is above 
forty. 

Fain. No matter for that; 'tia for the honour of England, that 
all Europe should know we have blockheads of all ages. 

Mira. I wonder there is not an act of parliament to save the 
credit of the nation, and prohibit the exportation of fools. 

Fain. By no means, ’tis better as ’tis; ’tia better to trade 
with a little loss, than to be quite eaten up, with being over¬ 
stocked. 

Mira. Pray, are the follies of this knight-errant, and those of 
the squire his brother, anything related ? 

Fain. Not at all; Witwoud grows by.the knight, like a medlar 
grafted on a crab. One will melt in your mouth, and t’other 
set your teeth on edge; one is all pulp, and the other all core. 

Mira. So one will be rotten before ho be ripe, and the other 
will be rotten without ever being ripe at all. 

Fain. Sir Wilfull is an odd mixture of bashfulnoss and 
obstinacy.—But when he’s drunk, he’s as loving as the monster 
in the ** Tempest; ” and much after the same manner. To give 
t’other Ills due, he has something of good nature, and does not 
always want wit. 

Mira. Not always; but as often as his memory fails him, and 
his commonplace of comparisons. He is a fool with a good 
memory, and some few scraps of other folks’ wit. He is one 
whose conversation can never be approved, yet it is now and 
then to be endured. He has indeed one good quality, he is not 
exceptions; for he so passionately affects the rrautation of 
understanding raillery, that he will construe an aOTont into a 
jest; and call downright jmdeness and ill language, satire and 
fire. 

Fain. If you ^ve a mind to finish his picture, you have an 
opportifnity to ^ it at full length. Behold the original. 
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SCENE VI 

* 

[To them] Witwottd. 

Wit Afford me your compassion, my dears; pity me, Fainall, 
Mirabell, pity me, 

Mira, I do from my soul. 

Fain, Why, what’s the matter? 

Wit No letters for me, Betty? 

Bet Did not a messenger bring you one but now, sir ? 

Wit Ay, but no other? 

Bet No, sir. 

Wit That’s hard, that’s very hard;—a messenger, a mule, a 
beast of burden, he has brought me a letter from the fool my 
brother, as heavy as a panegyrick in a funeral sermon, or a copy 
of commendatory verses from one poet to another. And what’s 
worse, ’tis as sure a forerunner of the author, as an epistle 
dedicatory. 

Mira, A fool, and your brother, Witwoud! 

Wit Ay, ay, my half-brother. My half-brother he is, no 
nearer upon honour. 

Mira, Then ’tis possible he may be but half a fool. 

Wit Good, good, Mirabell, Ze drole I Good, good, hang him, 
don’t let’s talk of him;—Fainall, how does your l^y? Gewil 
I say anything in the world to get this fellow out of my head. 
I beg pardon that I should ask a man of pleasure, and the town, 
a question at once so foreign and domestick. But I talk like 
an old maid at a marriage, I don’t know what I say: but she’s 
the best woman in the ^rld. 

Fain. ’Tis well you don’t know what you say, or else your 
commendation would go near to make me either vain or jealous. 

Wit No man in town lives well with a wife but Fainall. 
Your judgment, Mirabell ? 

Mira, You had better step and ask bis wife, if you would 
be credibly informed. 

Wit Mirabell. 

Mira, Ay. 

Wit My dear, I ask ten thousand pardons;—Gad I have forgot 
what I was going to say to you. 

*Mira, I thank you heartily, heartily. 

Wit No, but prithee excuse me,—^my memory is such a 
memory. 

JIfira. Have a care of such apologies, Witwoud;—^for I never 
knew a fool but he affected to complain, either of the spleen or 
his memory. 

Fain, \^at have you done with I^etulant ?. 

Wit He’s reckoning his mony,—my mony it was—I have no 
luck to-day. ' 
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Fain, You may allow him to win of you at play;—for you are 
sure to be too hard for liim at repartee: since you monopolise 
the wit that is between *you, the fortune must be his of 
course. 

Mira, I don’t find that Petulant confesses the superiority of 
wit to be your talent, Witwoud, 

Wit, Come, come, you are malicious now, and would breed 
debates—Petulant’s my friend, and a very honest fellow, and a 
very pretty fellow, and has a smattering—faith and troth a 
pretty deal of an odd sort of a small wit: Nay, I’ll do him justice. 
I’m his friend, I won’t wTong him.—And if he had any judg¬ 
ment in the world,—ho would not be altogether contemptible. 
Come, come, don’t detract from the merits of my friend. 

Fain, You don’t take your friend to be over-nicely bred. 

Wit. No, no, hang him, the rogue has no manners at all, that 
T must own—no more breeding than a bum-baily, that I grant 
you.—’Tifl pity; the fellow has fire and life. 

Mira, What, courage? 

Wit. Hum, faith I don’t know as to that,—1 can’t say as to 
that.—Yes, faith, in a controversie he’ll contradict anybody. 

Mira, Though ’twere a man whom he feared, or a woman 
w'hom he loved. 

Wit. Well, well, he does not always think before he speaks;— 
We have all our failings; you are too hard upon him, you are, 
faith. Let me excuse him,—I can defend moat of his faults, 
except one or two; one he has, that’s the truth on’t, if he were 
my brother, 1 could not acquit him—that indeed I could wish 
were otherwise. 

Mira, Ay marry, what’s that, Witwoud ? 

Wit, O pardon me—expose the infirmities of my friend.— 
No, my dear, excuse me there. 

Fain, What I warrant he’s unsincere, or ’tis some such trifle. 

Wit, No, no, what if he be? ’Tis no matter for that, his 
wit will excuse that: a wit should no more be sincere, than a 
woman constant; one argues a decay of parts, as t’other of 
beauty. 

Mira, Maybe you think him too positive ? 

Wit, No, no, his being positive is an incentive to argument, 
and keeps up conversation. 

Fain. Too illiterate 

Wit, That! that’s his happiness—his want of learning gives 
him the more opportunities to shew his natural parts. 

Mira, He wants words. 

Wit, Ay; but I like him for that now; for his want of words 
gives me the plecisure very often to explain his meaning. 

Fain, He’s impudent. 

Wit, No, that’s not it. 

Mira. Vain. 

WU, No. 
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Mira, What, he speaks unseasonable truths sometimes, 
because he has not wit enough to invent an evasion. 

Wit Truths! Ha, ha, ha! No, no, since you will have it,— 
I mean, he never speaks truth at all,—that’s all. He will lie 
like a chambermaid, or a woman of quality’s porter. Now that 
is a fault. 


SCENE VII 
[To them] Coachman. 

Coach. Is Master Petulant here, mistress ? 

Bet Yes. 

Coach. Three gentlewomen in a coach would speak with him. 
Fain. 0 brave Petulant, three! 

Bet I’ll tell him. 

Coach. You must bring two dishes of chocolate and a glass of 
cinnamon-water. 


SCENE VIII 

Mibabeix, Fainall, Witwoud. 

Wit That should be for two fasting strumpets, and a bawd 
troubled with wind. Now you may know what the three are. 

Mira. You are very free with your friend’s acquaintance. 

Wit. Ay. ay, friendship without freedom is as dull as love 
without enjoyment, or wine without toasting; but Uj tell you a 
secret, these are trulls whom he allows coach-hire, and something 
more by the week, to call on him once a day at publick places. 

Mira. Howl 

Wit You shall see he won’t go to ’em because there’s no more 
company here to take notice of him—Why this is nothing to 
what he used to do;—before he found out this way, I have 
known him call for himself- 

Fain. Call for himself? What dost thou mean? 

Wit Mean, why he would slip you out of this chocolate-house, 
just when you had been talking to him—as soon as your back 
was turned—whip he was gone;—then trip to his lodging, clap 
on a hood and scarf, and a mask, slap into a hackney-coach, and 
drive hither to the door again in a trice; where he would send in 
for himself, that 1 mean, call for himself, wait for himself, nay 
and what’s more, not finding himself, sometimes leave a letter 
for himself. * 

Mira. I confess this is something extraordinary—I believe he 
waits for hims elf now, he is so long a coming; 0 I ask his pardon. 
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SCENE IX 

Petulant, Mirabbll, Fainall, VVitwouu, Betty. 

Bet, Sir, the coacli sfaya. 

Pet. Well, well; I come.—’Sbud a man hod as ^ood be a 
professed midwife, as a [irofoased whoremaster, at this rate: to 
be knocked up and raised at all hours, and in all places. Pox 
on ’em, I won’t corac—D\ye hear, tell ’em I won't come.— 
Let ’em snivel and cry thejr hearts out. 

Fain. You are very criu*l. Petulant. 

Pet, All's one, let it fiass—I have a humour to be cruel. 

J/ira. 1 hope they are not persons of condition that you use 
at this rate. 

Pel. Condition, condition's a dried fip, if I am not in humour. 
—By this hand, if they were your—a—a—your what-dee-call- 
’eins themselves, they must wait or rub oil, if I want appetite. 

Mira. What-dee-call-’ems! What are they, Witwoiid? 

Wit, Empresses, my dear—by your wliat-doe-call-’cms be 
means sultana ipieens. 

PeX. Av, Roxolaua’s. 

Mira, Crv you mercy. 

Fain. Witwoud says they are- 

PtL What does lie sav th’are? 

Wit. I; fine ladies I sav. 

Pet. Pass on, Witwoud—Harkee, by this light his relations— 
two co-heiresses his cousins, and an old«aunt, who loves catter- 
wanling better than a 'conventicle. 

Wit, Ha, ha, ha; 1 had a mind to see how the rogue would 
come off.—Ha, ha, ha; Gad I can’t be angry with him, if he 
had said they were my mother and my sisters. 

Mira. No! 

Wit, No; the rogue’s wit and readiness of invention charm 
me, dear Petulant. 

Bet. They are gone, sir, in great anger. 

Pet. Enough, let ’em trundel. Anger helps complexion, saves 
paint. 

Tain. This continence is all dissembled; this is in order to 
have something to brag of the next time he makes court to 
Millamant, and swear he has abandoned the whole sex for her 
sake. 

Mira, Have you not left off your impudent pretensions there 
yet? I shall cut your throat, sometime or other. Petulant, 
about that business. » 

Pet, Ay, ay, let that pass—there are other throata to be cut.— 

Mira, Meaning jnine, sir? 

Pcf. Ndt I—I mean nobody—I know nothing.—But there are 
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uncles and nephews in the world—and they may be rivals— 
What tlien ? All’s one for that- 

Mira, How! Harkee, Petulant, come hitlier—Explain, or I 
shall call your interpreter. 

Pei, Explain; 1 know nothing.—Why you have an uncle, 
have you not, lately come to town, and lodges by my Lady 
Wishfort’s? 

Mira. True. 

Pet, Why that’s enough—you and he are not friends; and if 
he should marry and have a child, you may bo disinherited, ha ? 

Mira, Where hast thou stumbled upon all this truth? 

Pet. All’s one for that; why then say I know something. 

Mira, Come, thou art an honest fellow, lYdidant, and shalt 
make love to my mistress, thou shalt, faith. What hast thou 
heard of ray uncle ? 

Pet, I, nothing I. If throats are to be cut, let swords clash; 
snug’s the word, I shrug and am silent. 

Mira, O raillery, raillery. Come, I know thou art in the 
women’s secrets.—Wliat you’re a cabalist, 1 km^w you staid at 
Millamant’.s last night, after I went. Was there any mention 
made of my unde or me? Tell me; if thou liadst but good 
nature equal to thy wit. Petulant, Tony Witwoud, who is now 
thy competitor in fame, would shew as dim l)y thee as a dead 
whiting’s eye by a pearl of Orient; he would no more be seen 
by thee, than Mercury is by the sun: Come, I’m sure thou wo’t 
tell me. 

Pet, If I do, will you grant me common sense then, for the 
future ? 

Mira. Faith I’ll do what I can for thee, and I’ll pray that 
Heaven may grant it thee in the meantime. 

Pet, Well, harkee. 

Fain. Petulant and you both will find Mirabell as warm a 
rival as a lover. 

Wit, Pshaw, pshaw, that she laughs at l^etulant is plain. 
And for my part—but that it is almost a fashion to admire her, 
1 should—harkee—to tell you a secret, but let it go no further— 
between friends, I shall never break my heart for her. 

Fain. How! 

Wit. She’s handsome; but she’s a sort of an uncertain woman. 

Fain. I thought you had died for licr. 

Wit. Umh—no- 

Fain. She has wit. 

Wit. ’Tis what she will hardly allow anybody else—Now, 
demme, 1 should hate that, if she were as handsome as Cleopatra. 
Mirabell is not so sure of her as he thinks for. 

Fain. Why do you think so ? < 

WiU We staid pretty late there last night; and heard some¬ 
thing of an uncle to Mirabell, who is lately copae to town,—and 
is between him and the best part of his estate; Blirabfell and he 
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are at some distance, as my Lady Wishfort has been told; and 
you know she hates Mirabell, worse than a Quaker hates a 
parrot, or than a fishmonger hates a hard frost. Whether this 
uncle has seen Mrs. Millamant or not, I cannot say; but there 
were items of such a treaty being in embrio; and if it should 
come to life, poor Mirabell would be in some sort unfortunately 
fobbed i’faith. 

Fain. ’Tis impossible Millamant should harken to it. 

Wit. Faith, my dear, I can’t tell; she’s a woman and a kind 
of a humorist. 

Mira. And this is the sum of what you could collect last 
night. 

Pet. The quintessence. Maybe Witwoud knows more, he 
stayed longer.—Besides they never mind him; they say any¬ 
thing before him. 

Mira, I thought you had been the greatest favourite. 

Pet. Ay, tUe d tile; but not in publick, because I make 
remarks. 

Mira. You do ? 

Pet. Ay, ay, pox I’m malicious, man. Now he’s soft, you 
know, they are not in awe of him—the fellow’s well bred, he’s 
what you call a—what-d’ye-call-’em, A fine gentleman, but 
he’s silly withal. 

Mira. I thank you, I know as much as my curiosity requires. 
Fainall, are you for the Mall? 

Fain. Ay, I’ll take a turn before dinner. ^ 

Wit. Ay, we’ll all walk in the Park, the ladies talked of being 
there. 

Mira. I thought you were obliged to^watch for your brother 
Sir Wilfull’s arrival. 

Wit. No, no, he comes to his aunt’s, my Lady Wishfort; 
pox on him, I shall be troubled with him too; what shall I do 
with the fool ? 

Pet. Beg him for his estate; that I may beg you afterwards; 
and so have but one trouble with you both. 

Wit. O rare Petulant; thou art as quick as fire in a frosty 
morning; thou shalt to the Mall with us; and we’ll be very 
severe. 

Pet. Enough, I’m in a humour to be severe, 

Mira. Are you ? Pray then walk by yourselves,—let not us 
be accessary to your putting the ladies out of countenance, with 
your senseless ribaldry; which you roar out aloud as often as 
they pass by you; and when you have made a handsome woman 
blush, then you think you have been severe. 

Pet. What, what ? Then let ’em either shew their innocence 
by not understanding what ^hey hear, or else shew their discre¬ 
tion by not hearing what they would not be thought to under¬ 
stand. 

Mira. But hast not thou then sense enough to know that thou 
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ought’st to be most ashamed of thyself, when thou hast put 
another out of countenance ? 

Pp.L Not I, by this hand—I alway& take blushing either for a 
sign of gnilt, or ill breeding. 

Mira, t confess you ought to think so. You are in tlie right, 
that you may ple^ the error of your judgment in defence of 
your practice. 

Where modesty’s ill manners, ’tis but fit 
That impudence and malice pass for wit. 


ACT II 


SCENE I.— St James s Park 
Mrs. Fainall and Mrs. Marwood. 

Mrs. Fain. Ay, ay, dear Marwood, if we will be happy, we 
must find the means in ourselves, and among ourselves. Men 
are ever in extrearas; either doating, or averse. While they are 
lovers, if they have fire and sense, their jealousies are insupport¬ 
able: and when they cease to love (we ought to think at least) 
they loath; they look upon us with horror and distaste; they 
meet us like the ghosts„of what we were, and a.s from such, fly 
from us. 

Mrs. Mar. True, ’tis an unhappy circumstance of life, that 
love should ever die before us; and that the man so often should 
outlive the lover. But say what you will, ’tis better to be left, 
than never to have been loved. To pass our youth in dull 
indifference, to refuse the sweets of life because they once must 
leave us, is as preposterous as to wish to have been born old, 
because we one day must be old. For my part, my youth may 
wear and waste, but it shall never rust in my possession. 

Mrs. Fain. Then it seems you dissemble an aversion to 
mankind, only in compliance to my mother’s humour. 

Mrs. Mar. Certainly. To be free; I have no taste of those 
insipid dry discourses, with which our sex of force must entertain 
themselves, apart from men. We may affect endearments to 
each other, profess eternal friendships, and seem to dote like 
lovers; but ’tis not in our natures long to persevere. Love will 
resume his empire in our breasts, «and every heart, or soon or 
late, receive and readmit him as its lawful tyrant. 

Mrs, Fain, Bless me, how have I been drived! Why you 
profess a libertine. * 
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Mt8, Mar. You see my friendship by my freedom. Come, be 
as sincere, acknowledge that your sentiments agree 'with mine. 

Mrs. Fain. Never. ' 

Mrs. Mar. You hate mankind? 

Mrs. Fain. Heartily, invoteratcly. 

Mrs. Mar. Your husband? 

Mrs. Fain. Most transccndently; ay, though I say it, 
meritoriously. 

Mrs. Mar. Give me your hand upon it. 

Mrs. Fain. There. 

Mrs. Mar. I join with you; what I have said has been to try 
vou. 

Mrs. Fain. Is it possible? Dost thou hate those vipers men ? 

Mrs. Mar. I have done hating ’em, and am now come to 
despise ’em; the next thing I have to do, is eternally to forget ’em. 

Mrs. Fain. There spoke the spirit of an Ama7A>n, a Penthesilea. 

Mrs. Mar. And yet I am thinking sometimes to carry my 
aversion further. 

Mrs. Fain. How? 

Mrs. Mar. Faith by marrying; if I could but find one that 
loved me very well, and w^ould be thorouglily sensible of ill 
usage, I tliink I should do myself the violence of undergoing 
the ceremony. 

Mrs. Fain. You would not make him a cuckold? 

Mrs. Mar. No; but I’d make him believe I did, and that’s 
as bad. 

Mrs. Fain. Why had not you as good do it? 

Mrs. Mar. 0 if he should ever discover it, he would then 
know the worst, and be out of his pain* but I would have him 
ever to continue upon the rack of fear and jealousie. 

Mrs. Fain. Ingenious-mischief! Would thou wert married 
to Mirabell. 

Mrs. Mar. Would I were. 

Mrs. Fain. You change colour. 

Mrs. Mar. Because I hate him. 

Mrs. Fain. So do I; but I can hear him named. But what 
reason have you to hate him in particular ? 

Mrs. Mar. I never loved him; he is, and always was, insuffer¬ 
ably proud. 

Mrs. Fain. By the reason you give for your aversion, one 
would think it dissembled; for you have laid a fault to his 
charge of which his enemies must acquit him. 

Mrs. Mar. 0 then it seems you are one of his favourable 
enemies. Methioks you look a little pale, and now you flush 
again. 

Mrs. Fain. Do 1 ? I thixk I am a little sick o’ the sudden. 

Mrs. Mar. Whaf ails you ? 

Mrs. Fain. Mjj husband. Don’t you see him? He turned 
short upon me unawares, and has almost overcome me. 
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SCENE II 

\To them] Fain all and Mirabell. 

Mrs, Mar. Ha, ha, ha; he comes opportunely for you. 

Mrs. Fain. For you, for he has brought Mirabell with him. 

Fain. My dear, 

Mrs. Fain. My soul. 

Fain. You don’t look well to-day, child. 

Mrs. Fain. D’ye think so ? 

Mira. He is the only man that does, madam. 

Mrs. Fain. The only man that would tell me so at least; 
and the only man from whom I could hear it without morti¬ 
fication. 

Fain. O my dear, I am satisfied of your tenderness; I know 
you cannot resent anything from me; especially what is an 
effect of my concern, 

Mrs. Fain. Mr, Mirabell, my mother interrupted you in a 
pleasant relation last night: 1 would fain hear it out. 

Mira. The persons concerned in that affair have yet a tolerable 
reputation.—I am afraid Mr. Fainall will be censorious. 

Mrs. Fain. He has a humour morelprevailing than his curiosity, 
and will willingly dispence with the hearing of one scandalous 
story, to avoid giving an occasion to make another by being seen 
to walk with his wife. This way, Mr, Mirabell, and I dare 
promise you will oblige us both. 


SCENE III 

Fainaix, Mrs, Mabwood, 

Fain. Excellent creature I Well, sure if I should live to be 
rid of my wife, I should be a miserable man. 

Mrs. Mar. Ay! 

Fain. For having only that one hope, the accomplishment of 
it, of consequence must put an end to all my hopes; and what a 
wretch is he who must survive his hopes! Nothing remains 
when that day comes, but to sit down and weep like Alexander, 
when he wanted other worlds to conquer. 

Mrs. Mar. Will you not follow ’em? 

Fain. Faith, I think not. 

Mrs. Mar. Pray let us; I have a«reafion. 

Fain. You are not jealous? 

Mrs. Mar, Of whom ? 

Fain. Of Mirabell. 
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Mt 8, Mar. If I am, is it inconsistent with my love to you that 
I am tender of your honour^? 

Fain, You w'ould intimate then, as if there were a fellow- 
feeling between my wdfe and him. 

Mrs. Mar, I think she does not hate him to that degree she 
would be thought. 

Fain, But he, I fear, is too insensible. 

Mt 8. Mar. It maj^ be you are deceived. 

Fain, It may be so. I do not now begin to apprehend it. 

Mrs. Mar, What ? 

Fain. That I have been deceived, madam, and you are 
false. 

Mrs. Mar, That I am false! What mean you? 

Fain. To let you know I see through all your little arts— 
Come, you both love him; and both have equally dissembled 
your aversion. Your mutual jealousies of one another, have 
made you clash ’till you have both struck fire. I have seen the 
warm confession redening on your cheeks, and sparkling from 
your eyes. 

Mrs. Mar, You do me wrong. 

Fain. I do not—’twas for my ease to oversee syid wdlfully 
neglect the gross advances made him by my wife; that by 
permitting her to be engaged, I might continue unsuspected in 
my pleasures; and take you oftener to my arms in full security. 
But could you think, because the nodding husband would not 
wake, that e’er the watchful lover slept ? 

Mrs. Mar. And wherewithal can you reproach me ? 

Fain. With infidelity, with loving another, with love of 
Mirabell. • 

Mrs. Mar. ’Tis false. I challenge you to shew an instance 
that can confirm your groundless accusation. I hate him. 

Fain. And wherefore do you hate him? He is insensible, 
and your resentment follows his neglect. An instance! The 
injuries you have done him are a proof: your interposing in his 
love. What cause had you to make discoveries of his pretended 
passion ? To undeceive the credulous aunt, and be the officious 
obstacle of his match with Millamant ? 

Mrs. Mar, My obligations to my lady urged me: I had pro¬ 
fessed a friendship to her; and could not see her easie nature so 
abused by that dissembler. 

Fain. What, was it conscience then ? Professed a friendship! 
0 the pious fiiendships of the female sex! 

Mrs. Mar. More tender, more sincere, and more enduring, 
than all the vain and empty vows of men, whether professing 
love to us, or mutual faith to one another. 

Fain. Ha, ha, ha; you aue my wife’s friend too. 

Mrs. Mar, Shaizle and ingratitude! Do you reproach mo? 
You, you upbraid#me! Have I been false to her, through strict 
fidelity to you, and sacrificed my friendship to keep my love 
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inviolate? And have you the baseness to charge me with the 
guilt, unmindful of the merit! To you it should be meritorious, 
that I have been vicious: And do you reflect that guilt upon me, 
which should lie buried in your bosom ? 

Fain. You misinterpret my reproof. I meant but to remind 
you of the slight account you once could make of strictest ties, 
when set in competition with your love to me. 

Mrs. Mar. ’Tis false, you urged it with deliberate malice— 
’twas spoke in scorn, and I never will forgive it. 

Fain. Your guilt, not your resentment, begets your rage. If 
yet you loved, you could forgive a jealousie: but you are stung 
to find you are discovered. 

Mrs. Mar. It sliall be all discovered. You too shall be dis¬ 
covered; be sure you shall. I can but be exposed—if 1 do it 
myself I sliall prevent your baseness. 

Fain. AVhy, wbat will you do? 

Mrs. Mar. Disclose it to your wife; own what has past 
between us. 

Fain. Frenzy! 

Mrs. Mar. By all my wrongs I’ll do’t—I’ll publish to the 
world the injuries you have done me, both in my fame and 
fortune: With both I trusted you, you bankrupt in honour, as 
indigent of wealth. 

Fain. Your fame I have preserved. Your fortune has been 
bestowed os the prodigality of your love would have it, in 
pleasures which we both have shared. Yet, had not you been 
false, I had e’er this repaid it—’Tis true—had you permitted 
Mirabell with Millamant to have stollen their marriage, my lady 
had been incensed beyond all means of reconcilement: Millamant 
had forfeited the moiety of her fortune; which then would have 
descended to my wife;—And wherefore did I marry, but to make 
lavdul prize of a rich widow’s wealth, and squander it on love 
and you ? 

Mrs. Mar. Deceit and frivolous pretence. 

Fain. Death, am I not married ? What’s pretence ? Am I 
not imprisoned, fettered? Have I not a wife? Nay, a wife 
that was a widow, a young widow, a handsome widow; and 
would be again a widow, but that I have a heart of proof, and 
something of a constitution to bustle through the ways of 
wedlock and this world. Will you yet be reconciled to truth 
and me ? 

Mrs. Mar. Impossible. Truth and you are inconsistent—I 
hate you, and shall for ever. 

Fain. For loving you ? 

Mrs. Mar. I loath the name of love after such usage; and 
next to the guilt with which you would asperse me, I scorn you 
most. Farewell. 

Fain. Nay, we must not part thus. 

Mrs. Mar. Let me go. 
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Fain. Come, I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Mar. I care not—1ft me go—break my hands, do—I’d 
leave ’em to get loose. 

Fain. I would not hurt you for the world. Have I no other 
hold to keep you here? 

Mrs. Mar. Well, I have deserved it all. 

Fain, You know I love vou. 

_ ^ 

Mrs. Mar, Poor dissembling!—0 that—Well, it is not 
yet- 

Fain. What ? Wliat is it not ? Wliat is it not yet ? It is 
not yet too late- 

Mrs. Mar. No, it is not yet too late—I have that comfort. 

Fain. It is, to love another. 

Mrs. Mar. But not t/O loath, detest, abhor mankind, myself 
and the whole treacherous world. 

Fain. 'Nay, this is extravagance.—Come, I ask your pardon— 
no tears—I was to blame, I enuld not love vou and be oasie in 
my doubts—pray forbear—I believe you; Pm convinced I’ve 
done you wrong; and any way, every way will moke amends;— 
I’ll hate my wife yet more, damn her, I’ll part with her, rob her 
of all she’s worth, and we’ll retire somewhere, anywhere, to 
another world. I’ll marry thee—be pacified.—’Sdeath they 
come, hide your face, your tears—you have a mask, wear it a 
moment. This way, this way, be persuaded. 


SCENE IV " 

Mirabell and Mrs. Fainall. 

Mrs. Fain. They are here yet. 

Mira. They are turning into the other walk. 

Mrs. Fain. While I only hated my husband, I could bear to 
see him; but since I have despised him, he’s too offensive. 

Mira. O you should hate with prudence. 

Mrs. Fain. Yes, for I have loved with indiscretion. 

Mira, You should have just so much disgust for your husband 
as may be sufiBcient to make you relish your lover. 

Mrs. Fain. You have been the cause that I have loved without 
bounds, and would you set limits to that aversion, of which you 
have been the occasion? Why did you make me marry this 
man? 

Jlfrra. Why do we daily commit disagreeable and dangerous 
actions ? To save that idol'^reputation. If the familiarities of 
our loves had produced that consequence, of which you were 
apprehensive, whisre could you have fixed a father’s name with 
cr^it, but on a husband? I knew Fainall to bo a man lavish 
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of his morals, an interested and professing friend, a false and a 
designing lover; yet one whose wit and outward fair behaviour 
have gained a reputation with the town, enough to make that 
woman stand excused, who has suffered herself to be won by 
hifl addresses. A better man ought not to have been sacrificed 
to tho occasion; a worse had not answered to the purpose. When 
you are weary of him, you know your remedy, 

Mrs, Fain, I ought to stand in some degree of credit with 
you, Mirabell. 

Mira, In justice to you, I have made you privy to my whole 
design, and put it in your power to ruin or advance my fortune. 

Mrs. Fain. Whom have you instructed to represent your 
pretended uncle ? 

Mira. Waitwell, my servant. 

Mrs. Fain. He is an humble servant to foible my mother’s 
woman, and may win her to your interest. 

Mira. Care is taken for that—she is won and worn by this 
time. They wore married this morning, 

Mrs. Fain. Who? 

Mira. Waitwell and Foible, I would not tempt my servant 
to betray me by trusting him too far. If your mother, in hopes 
to ruin me, should consent to marry my pretended uncle, he 
might, like Mosca in the Fox,” stand upon terms; so I made him 
sure before-hand. 

Mrs. Fain. So, if my poor mother is caught in a contract, you 
will discover the imposture betimes; and release her by produc¬ 
ing a certificate of her gallant’s former marriage. 

Mira. Yes, upon condition that she consent to my marriage 
with her niece, and suFronder the moiety of her fortune in her 
possession. 

Mrs. Fain. She talked last night of endeavouring at a match 
between Millamant and your uncle. 

Mira. That was by Foible’s direction, and my instruction, that 
she might seem to carry it more privately. 

Mrs. Fain. Well, I liave an opinion of your success; for I 
believe my lady will do anytliing to get an husband; and when 
she has this, which you have provided for her, I suppose she will 
submit to anything to get rid of him. 

Mira. Yes, I think the good lady would marry anything that 
resembled a man, though ’twere no more than what a butler 
could pinch out of a napkin. 

Mrs. Fain. Female frailty! We must all come to it, if we 
live to be old, and feel the craving of a false appetite when the 
true is decayed. 

Mira. An old woman’s appetite is depraved like that of a 
girl—’tis the green-sickness of a second childhood; and like the 
faint offer of a latter spring, serves but to u^er in the fall; and 
withers in an affected bloom. 

Mrs. Fain. Here’s your mistress. 
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SCENE V 

[To thern\ Mrs. Millamant, Witwotjd, Mincing. 

Mira. Here she comes i’faith full sail, with her fan spread and 
streamers out, and a shoal of fools for tenders—Ha, no, I cry her 
mercy. 

Mrs, Fain, I see but one poor empty sculler; and he tows 
her woman after him. 

Mira, You seem to be unattended, madam,—you used to 
have the beau-mond throng after you; and a flock of gay fine 
perukes hovering round you. 

Wit. Like moths about a candle—I had like to have lost my 
comparison for want of breath. 

Milla, O I have denied myself airs to-day. I have walked 
as fast through the croud- 

Wit, As a favourite just disgraced; and with as few followers. 

Milla, Dear Mr. Witwoud, truce with your similitudes: for I 
am as sick of ’em- 

Wit, As a physician of a good air—I cannot help it, madam, 
though ’tis against myself. 

Milla, Yet again! Mincing, stand between me and his wit. 

Wit, Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a skreen before a great fire. I 
confess I do blaze to-day, I am too bright. 

Mrs, Fain, But, dear Millamant, why were you so long ? 

Milla, Long! Lord, have I not mad^violent haste? I have 
asked every living thing I met for you; I have enquired after 
you, as after a new fashion. 

Wit, Madam, truce with your similitudes—No, you met her 
husband, and did not ask him for her. 

Mira, By your leave, Witwoud, that were like enquiring after 
an old fashion, to ask a husband for his wife. 

Wit. Hum, a hit, a hit, a palpable hit, I confess it. 

Mrs, Fain, You were dressed before I came abroad. 

Milla, Ay, that’s true—O but then I had—Mincing, what 
had I ? Why was I so long ? 

Mine, O mem, your laship staid to peruse a pacquet of letters. 

Milla. O ay, letters—I had letters—I am persecuted with 
letters—I hate letters—nobody knows how to write letters; and 
yet one has ’em, one does not know why—^they serve one to pin 
up one’s hair. 

Wit. Is that the way? Pray, madam, do you pin up your 
hair with all your letters ? 1 ^nd I must keep copies. 

Milla. Only witb those in verse, Mr, Witwoud. I never pin 
up my hair with prose. I think I tried once, Mincing. 

Mine, O mem, 1 shall never forget it. 

MiBa. Ay, poor Mincing tift and tift all the morning. 
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Mine. ’Till 1 had the cramp in my fingers, I’ll vow, mem. 
And all to no purpose. But when your laship pins it up with 
poetry, it sits so pleasant the next day os anything, and is so 
pure and so crips. 

Wit, Indeed, bo crips? 

Mine, You’re such a critick, Mr. Witwoud. 

Milla, Mirabell. did you take exceptions last night? O ay, 
and went away—Now I think on’t I’m angry—no, now I think 
on’t I’m pleased—for I believe I gave you some pain. 

Mira, Does that please you ? 

Milla, Infinitely; I love to give pain. 

Mira, You would affect a cruelty which is not in yom nature; 
your true vanity is in the power of pleasing, 

Milla, O I ask your pardon for that—one’s cruelty is one’s 
power, and when one parts with one’s cruelty, one parts with 
one’s power; and when one has parted with that, I fancy one’s 
old and ugly. 

Mira, Ay. ay, suffer your cruelty to ruin the object of your 

power, to destroy your lover—and then how vain, how lost a 

thing you’ll be? Nay, ’tis true: you are no longer handsome 

when you’ve lost your lover; your beauty dies upon the instant: 

For beauty is the lover’s gift; ’tis he bestows your charms— 

your glass is all a cheat. The ugly and the old, whom the look- 

mg-glass mortifies, yet after commendation can be flattered by 

it, and discover beauties in it: for that reflects our praises, 

rather than vour face. 

• _ 

Milla, O the vanity of these men! Fainall, d’ye hear him? 
If they did not commend us, we were not handsome! Now you 
must know they could "hot commend one, if one was not hand¬ 
some. Beauty the lover’s gift—Lord, what is a lover, that it 
can give? Why one makes lovers as fast as one pleases, and 
they live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon as one 
pleases: and then if one pleases one makes more. 

Wit. Very pretty. Why you make no more of making of 
lovers, madam, than of making so many card-matches. 

Milla. One no more owes one’s beauty to a lover, than one’s 
wit to an eccho: they can but reflect what we look and say; 
vain empty things if we are silent or unseen, and want a being. 

Mira, Yet, to those two vain empty things, you owe two the 
greatest pleasures of your life. 

Milla, How so? 

Mira, To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing your¬ 
selves praised; and to an eccho the pleasure of hearing yourselves 
talk. 

Wit, But I know a lady that loves talking so incessantly, she 
won’t give an eccho fair play; she has that everlasting rotation 
of tongue, that an eccho must wait ’till she dies, before it can 
catch her last words. • , 

Milla. O fiction; Fainall, let us leave these men. 
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Mira. Draw off Witwowd. \^Aside to Mrs. Fain all. 

Mrs. Fain. Immediatoljj; I have a word or two for Air. 
Witwoud. 


SCENE VI 

Millamant, Mirabell, Minctino. 

Mira. I would beg a little private audience too—you hud the 
t 5 T"anny to deny me last night; though you knew I came to 
impart a secret to you that concerned my love. 

Milla. You saw I was engaged. 

Mira. Unkind. You had the leisure to entertain a herd of 
fools; things who visit you from their excessive idleness; 
bestowing on your easiness that time, which is the incumbrance 
of their lives. How can you find delight in such siiciety ? It is 
impossible they should admire you, tliev are not capable: or if 
they were, it should be to you as a mortification; for sure to 
please a fool is some degree of folly. 

Milla. 1 please myself—besides, sometimes to converse with 
fools is for my health. 

Mira. Your health! Is there a worse disease than the con¬ 
versation of fools ? 

Milla. Yes, the vapours; fools are jfiiysiok for it, next to 
a^saa-feetida. 

Jiftra. You are not in a course of fools? 

Milla. Mirabel], if you f)ersiBt in this offensive freedom, 
you’ll displease me—I think I must resolve after all, not to have 
you—wo shan’t agree. 

Mira. Not in our physick it may be. 

Milla. And yet our distemper in all likelihood will be the 
same; for we shall be sick of one another. I shan’t endure to 
be reprimanded, nor instructed; ’tis so dull to act always by 
advice, and so tedious to be told of one’s faults—1 can’t bear it. 
Well, I won’t have you, Mirabell—I’m resolved—I think—You 
may go—ha, ha. ha. What would you give, that you could 
help loving me ? 

Mira. I would give something that you did not know, I could 
not help it. 

Milla. Come, don’t look grave then. Well, what do you say 
to me? 

Mira. I say that a man may as soon make a friend by his wit, 
or a fortune by his honesty, as win a woman with plain-dealing 
and sincerity. 

Milla. Sententious Mirabell! Prithee don’t look with that 
violent and inflexible w^ise face, like Solomon at the dividing of 
the child in an old lapestry hanging. 

Mira, you are merry, madam, but I would persuade you for 
a moment to be seriouB. 
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Milla. What, with that face? No, if you keep your counten¬ 
ance,. ’tiff impossible 1 should hold mine. Well, after all, there 
is something very moving in a lovesick face. Ha, ha, ha—Well 
I won’t laugh, don’t be peevish—Heigho! Now' I’ll be melan¬ 
choly, as melancholy as a watch-light. Well, Mirabell, if ever 
you will win me woo me now—Nay, if you are so tedious, fare 
you well;—I see they are walking away. 

Mira, Can you not find in the variety of your disposition one 
moment- 

Milla. To hear you tell me Foible’s married, and your plot 
like t>o speed.—No. 

Mira, But how you came to know it- 

Milla, Without the help of the devil, you can’t imagine; 
unless she sliould tell me herself. Which of the two it may have 
been, I will leave you.to consider; and when you have done 
thinking of that, think of me. 


SCENE VII 
Mirabell alone, 

Mira, I have something more—Gone—think of you! To 
think of a whirlwind, though ’twere in a whirlwind, were a case 
of more steady contemplation; a veiy tranquility of mind and 
mansion. A fellow' that lives in a windmill, has not a more 
whimsical dwelling than the heart of a man that is lodged in a 
woman. There is no point of the compass to which they cannot 
turn, and by which they are not turned; and by one as well as 
another; for motion not method is tlieir occupation. To know 
this, and yet continue to be in love, is to be made wise from the 
dictates of reason, and yet persevere to play the fool by the force 
of instinct.—0 here come my pair of turtles.—what, billing so 
sweetly! Is not Valentine’s Day over with you yet? 


SCENE VIII 

[To hini] Waitwell, Foible. 

Mira, Sirrah, Waitwell, why sure you think you were married 
for your own recreation, and not for my conveniency. 

Wait, Your pardon, sir. With submission, we have indeed 
been solacing in lawful delights; but still with an eye to business, 
sir. I have instructed her as well £s I could. If she can take 
your directions as readily as my instructions, sir, your affairs 
are in a prosperous way. 

M^ra/ Give you joy, Mxs. Foible. 
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Foib. O-las, sir. I’m so ashamed-^-I’m afraid my lady has 
been in a thousand inquietudes for me. But I protest, sir, I 
made as much haste as I could. 

Wait, That she did indeed, sir. It was my fault that she did 
ui>t make more. 

Mira, That I believe. 

Foib. But I tc>ld my lady as you instructed me, sir. That I 
had a prospect of seeing Sir Rowland your uncle; and that I 
would put her ladisliip’s ]>icture in my pocket to shew him; 
whicli ril be sure to say has made him so enamoured of her 
beauty, that he burns with impatience to l^^e at her ladiship’s 
feet and -worship the original. 

Mira, Excellent Foible! Matrimony has made you eloquent 
in love. 

Wait, I think she has profited, sir. I think so. 

Foib, You have seen Madam Millamant, sir? 

Mira. Yes, 

Foib, 1 told her, sir, because I did not know that you might 
find an opportunity; she had so much coirij)any last night. 

Mira. Your diligence will merit more—In the meantime- 

[Gives many. 

Foib. O dear air, your humble servant. 

Wait, Spouse. 

Mira. Stand off, sir, not a penny.—Go on and prosper. Foible 
—the lease shall be made good and the farm stocked, if we 
succeed. 

Foib. I don't question your generosity, sir: and you need not 
doubt of success. If you have no more commands, sir, I’ll be 
gone; I’m sure my lady is at her toilet, and can’t dress ’till I 
come.—O dear. I’m sure that [looking onf] w'as Mrs. Marwood 
that went by in a mask; if she has seen me with you I’m sure 
she’ll tell my lady. I’ll make haste home and prevent her. 
Your servant, sir. B’w'y, Waitwell, 


SCENE IX 
Mibabelt., Waitwell. 

Wait. Sir Rowland if you please. The jade’s so pert upon her 
preferment she forgets herself. 

Mira. Come, sir, will you endeavour to forget yourself—and 
transform into Sir Rowland. 

Wait. Why, sir; it will be impossible I should remember 
myself—married, knighted and attended all in one day! ’Tis 
enough to make any man forget himself. The difficulty will be 
how to recover mir acquaintance and familiarity with my former 
self; and fall from my transformation to a reformation into 
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Waitwell. Nay, I shan’t be quite the same Waitwell neither— 
for now I remember me, I’m married, and can’t be my own 
man again. 

Ay there’s my grief; that’s the sad change of life; 

To lose my title, and yet keep my wife. 


ACT in 

SCENE I ,—A Jioom in Lady Wishfort’s Hoiise. 

Lady Wishfobt at her toilet, Psa waiting. 

Lady. Merciful, no news of Foible yet ? 

Peg. No, madam. 

Ijady. I have no more patience—if I have not fretted myself 
’till I am pale again, there’s no veracity in me. Fetch me the 
red—the red, do you hear, sweetheart ? An errant ash colour, 
as I’m a person, Tjook you how this wench stirs! Why dost 
thou not fetch mo a little red ? Didst thou not hear me, mopus ? 

Peg. The red ratafia does your ladiship mean, or the cherry- 
brandy ? 

Lady, Ratafia, fool. No, fool. Not the ratafia, fool—grant 
me patience! 1 mean the Spanish paper, idiot, complexion 
darling. Paint, paint, paint, dost thou understand that, 
changeling, dangling i^hy hands like bobbins before thee? 
Why dost thou not stir, puppet ? thou wooden thing upon wires. 

Peg. Lord, madam, your ladiship is so impatient—I cannot 
come at the paint, madam, Mrs. Foible has locked it up, and 
carried the key with her. 

Lady, A pox take you both—fetch me the cherry-brandy then. 


SCENE II 
Lady Wishfort, 

I’m as pale and as faint, I look like Mrs. Qualmsick the cuiate’s 
wife, that’s always breeding—Wench, come, come, wench, what 
art thou doing, sipping? tasting? Save thee, dost thou not 
know the bottle ? 


ft 

scEid: III 

Lady Wishfort, Peo with a bottle and china cup. 

Peg, Madam, I was looking for a cup. 

Lady, A cup, save thee, and what a cup hast thou brought! 
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Dost thou take me for a fair^^, to drink out of an acorn ? Why 
didst thou not bring thy thimble? Hast thou ne’er a brass 
thimble clinking in thy pocket with a bit of nutmeg 7 I warrant 
thee. Come, fill, till.—So—again. See who that is.—[One 
knocks.'] Set down the bottle first. Here, horn, under the 
table—What, wouldst thou go with the bottle in thy hand like 
a tapster. As I’m a person, this wench has lived in an inn U[)on 
the road, before she came to me, like Maritornes the Asturian in 
Don Q^tixote. No Foible yet ? 

Peg, No, madam, Mrs. Marwood 

Lady, O Marwood, Jet her come in. Come in, good Marwood. 


SCRNE IV 

{To iherri ] Mrs. Marwood. 

Mrs, Mar, I’m surprized to find your ladiship in dislKihillt at 
this time of day. 

Lady. Foible’s a lost tiling; has been abroad since morning, 
and never heard of since. 

Mrs. Mar. I saw her but now, as I came masked through the 
Park, in conference with Mirabell. 

Lady. With Mirabell! You call my blood into my face, with 
mentioning that traitor. She durst not have the confidence. 
I sent her to negotiate an affair, in which if I’m detected I’m 
undone. If that wheadling villain has wrought upon Foible to 
detect me, I’m ruined. Oh my dear friend, I’m a wretch of 
wretches if I’m detected. 

Mrs. Mar. O madam, you cannot ‘Suspect Mrs. Foible’s 
integrity. 

Lady. O, he carries poison in his tongue that would corrupt 
integrity itself. If she has given him an opportunity, she has 
as good as put her integrity into his hands. Ah, dear Marwood, 
what’s integrity to an opportunity?—Hark! I hear her.—Dear 
friend, retire into my closet, that 1 may examine her with more 
freedom—You'll pardon me, dear friend, I can make hold with 
you—There are books over the chimney—Quarles and Pryn, and 
the Short View of the Stage, with Bunyan’s works to entertain 
you.—Go, you thing, and send her in. [To Pko. 

SCENE V 

Lady Wishfort, Foible. 

Lady, O Foible, where hast thou been 7 what hast thou been 
doing 7 

Foih, Madam, I have seen the party. 

iMdy. B;ut what *hast thou done ? 

Foih. ^a,yf ’tis your ladiship has done, and are to do; I have 

G 
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only promised. But a man so enamoured—so transported! 
Well, if worshipping of pictures be a sin—poor Sir Rowland, I say. 

Lady. The miniature has been counted like—But hast thou not 
betrayed me. Foible ? Hast thou not detected me to that faith¬ 
less Mirabel! ?—^Tiat hadst thou to do with him in the Park ? 
Answer me, has he got nothing out of thee ? 

Foih. So, the devil has been beforehand with me, what shall 
I say?—Alas, madam, could I help it, if I met that confident 
thing? Was I in fault? If you had heard how he used me, 
and all upon your ladiship’s account, I'm sure you would not 
suspect ray fidelity. Nay, if that had been the worst 1 could 
have born: but he had a fling at your ladiship too; ^and then 1 
could not hold: but i'faith 1 gave him his own. 

Lady. Mo? Wniat did the filthy fellow say ? 

Foib. () mada.ra; ’tls a shame to say wlial he said—with his 
taunla and his fleers, tossing up his nose. Humh (says he), what 
you are a hatching some plot (says he), you are so early abroad, 
or catering (says he), ferreting for some disbanded officer, I 
warrant—half pay is but thin subsistance (says he)—Well, what 
])en8ion does your lady proj)oso? Let me see (says he), what 
she must come down pretty deep now, she’s superannuated 
(says he) and- 

Lady. Ods my life. I’ll have him. I’ll have him murdered. 
T'll have him poisoned. AVhere does he eat? I’ll marry a 
drawer to have him pi^isonod in his wine. I’ll send for Robin 
from Ijookets—immediately. 

Foib. Poison him? Poisoning's too good for him. Starve 
liim, madam, starve him; marry Sir Rowland, and get Ixim 
disinherited. O you Vould bless yourself, liear what he said. 

Lady. A villain, superannuated! 

Foib. Humh (says he), I hear you are laying designs against 
me too (says he), and Mrs. Milla-maut. is to marry my uncle (he 
does not suspect a word of your ladiship); but (says he) I’ll fit 
you for that, I warrant you (says he), I’ll hamper you for that 
(says he), you and your old frippery too (says he). I’ll handle 
you- 

Lady. Audacious villain! handle me, would he durst— 
Frippery? old frippery! Was there ever such a foul-mouthed 
fellow? I'll be married to-morrow, I’ll be contracted to-night. 

Foib. nie sooner the better, madam. 

Lady. Will Sir Rowland be here, say’st thou? when. Foible? 

Foib. Incontinently, madam. No new sheriff’s wife expects 
the return of her husband after knighthood, with that impatience 
in which Sir Rowland burns for the dear hour of kissing your 
ladisliip’s hand after dinner. 

Lady, Frippery! superannuated frippery! I’ll frippery the 
^dllain; I’ll r^uce him to frippery and rags: a tatterdemallioo 
—1 hope to see him hung with tatters, like a Long-Lone pent¬ 
house, or a gibbet-thief. A slander-mouthed railer: I warrant 
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the spendthrift prodigal’s in debt as much the million lottery, 
or the whole court upon a birthday. I’ll spoil his credit vdth his 
tailor. Yes. he shall have my niece with her fortune, he shall. 

Foib, He! I hope to see him lodge in Ludgate first, and angle 
into Black-Fryara for brass farthings, with an old mitten. 

Lady, Ay, dear Foible; thank thee for that, dear Foible. He 
has put me out of all patience. I shall never recompose my 
features to receive Sir Rowland with any oeconoray of face. 
This wretch has fretted me that I am absolutely decayed. Look, 
Foible. 

Foib. Your ladiship has frowned a little ti>o rashly, indeed, 
madam. There are some cracks discernible in the white vernish. 

Lady, Let me see the glass—Crocks, say'st thou ? Why, I 
am arrantly fleaed—I look like an old peeled wall. Thou must 
repair me. Foible, before Sir Rowland comes; or I shall never 
keep up to my picture. 

Foib. 1 warrant you, madam; a little art once made your 
picture like you; and now a little of the same art must make 
you like your picture. Your picture must sit for you, madam. 

Lady. But art thou sure Sir Rowland not fail to come ? 
Or will a not fail when he does come? Will he be importunate. 
Foible, and push ? For if he should not be imj>ortiinate—I shall 
never break dec orums—I shall die with confusion, if I am forced 
to advance—Oh no, I can never advance—I shall swoon if he 
should expect advances. No, I hope Sir Rowland is better bred, 
than to put a lady to the necessity of breaking her forms. I 
won’t be too coy neither.—I won’t give him despair—but a 
little disdain is not amiss; a little 8cc»rn is alluring. 

Foib. A little scorn becomes your ladislflp. 

Lady. Yes, but tenderness becomes me best—a sort of a 
dyingness—You see that picture has a sort of a—Ha, Foible ? A 
swimmingness in the eyes—Ye-s, I’ll look so—my niece affects it; 
but she wants features. Is Sir Rowland handsome? Let mv 
toilet be removed—I’ll dress above. I’ll receive Sir Rowland 
here.* Is he handsome? Don’t answer me, I won’t know: 
I’ll be surprized. I’ll be taken by surprize. 

Foib. By storm, madam. Sir Rowland’s a brisk man. 

Lady, Is he! 0 then he’ll importune, if he’s a brisk man. I 
shall save decorums if Sir Rowlat^ importunes. I have a mortal 
terror at the apprehension of offending against decorums. O 
I’m glad he’s a brisk man. Let my things be removed, good 
Foible. 


SCENE VI 


Mrs. Fai»all, Foible. 
Mrs, Fain, O Foible, I have been in a 


fright lest I'fihduld 


come too late. Thcfb devil, Marwood, saw you in the Park with 
MirabelU and I’m afraid will discover it to my lady. 
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Foih. Discover what, madam ? 

Mrs. Fain. Nay, nay, put not on t^at strange face. I am 
privy to the whole design, and know that Waitv ell, to whom 
thou wort thifl morning married, is to personate Mirabeirs 
uncle, and as such, winning my lady, to involve her in those 
difficulties from which Mirabell only must release her, by his 
making his conditions to have my cousin and her fortune left 
to her own disposal. 

Foih. O dear madam, I beg your pardon. It was not my 
confidence in your ladiship that was deficient; but I thought 
the former good correspondence between your ladiship and Mr, 
Mirabell, might have hindered his communicating this secret. 

Mrs. Fain. Defir Foible, forget that. • 

Foih. O dear madam, Mr. Mii’abell is such a sweet winning 
gentleman—But your ladiship is the pattern of generosity.— 
Sweet lady, to be so good! Mr. Mirabell cannot chuse but be 
grateful. I find your ladLshi}) has his heart still. Now, madam. 
1 can safely tell your ladiship our success, Mrs. Marwood had 
told my lady; but 1 warrant I managed myself. I turned it all 
for the better. 1 told my lady that Mr. Mirabell railed at her. 
1 laid horrid things to his charge. I'll vow; and my lady is so 
incensed, that she’ll be contracted to Sir Rowland to-night, she 
says;—I warrant I worked lier up, that he may have her for 
asking for, as thc}^ say of a Welsh maiden-head. 

Mrs. Fain^^ O rare Foible! 

Foih. Madam, 1 beg your ladiship to acquaint Mr. Mirabell of 
his success. I would be seen as little as possible to speak to 
him—besides, I believe Madam Marwood watches me.—She has 
a month’s mind; but I know Mr. Mirabell can’t abide her.— 
[Calls.^ John—remove my lady’s toilet. Madam, your servant. 
My lady is so impatient, 1 fear she’ll come for me. if I stay. 

Airs. Fain. I’ll go with you uj) the back stairs, lest 1 should 
meet her. 


SCENE VII 
Mrs. Maravood alone. 

Mrs. Alar. Indeed, Mrs. Engine, is it thus with you? Are 
you become a go-betAveen of this importance? Yes, I shall 
watch you. Why this wench is the pdSS’par-touie, a verj' 
master-key to everybody’s strong box. My friend Fainall, 
have you carried it so SAvirainingly ? I thought there was 
something in it; but it seems it's over with you. Your loathing 
is not from a want of appetite then, but from a surfeit. Else 
you could nev^r be so cool to fall from a principal to be an 
assistant; to procure for him! A pattern of generosity, that I 
confess. Well, Mr. Fainall, you have met with your match.— 
O man, man! Woman, woman! The devil’s an ass: if I were 
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a painter, I would draw him like an idiot, a driveler with a bib 
and bells. Man should* have his head and horns, and woman 
the rest of him. Poor simple, fiend! Madam Marwood has a 
month’s mind, but he can’t abide her—’Twere better for him you 
had not been his confessor in that afFaii'; without you could have 
kept his counsel closer. I shall not prove another pattern of 
generosity—ho has not obliged me to that with those excesses 
of himself; and now I’ll have none of him. Here comes the 
good lady, panting ripe; with a heart full of hope, and a head 
full of care, like any chymist upon the day of projection. 


SCENE VIII 
[To her^ Lady Wishfort. 

Lady. O dear Marwood, what shall I say for this rude forget¬ 
fulness—but my dear friend is all goodness. 

Mrs. Mar. No apologies, dear madam. I have been very 
well entertained. 

Lady. As I’m a person I am in a very chaos to think I should 
so forget myself—but I have such an olio of affairs really I 
know not what to do.— [Calla] —Foible—I expect my nephew 
Sir Wilfull every moment too;—Why, Foible—He means to travel 
for improvement. 

Mrs. Mar. Mothinks Sir Wilfull should rather think of marry¬ 
ing than travelling at his years. I hear jje is turned of forty. 

Lady. O he’s in less danger of being sjx)iled by his travels—I 
am against my nephew’s marrying too young. It will be time 
enough when he cornea back, and has acquired discretion to 
chuse for himself. 

Mrs. Mar. Methinks Mrs. Millamant and he would make a 
very fit match. He may travel afterwards. ’Tis a thing very 
usual with young gentlemen. 

Lady. I promise you I have thought oii’t—and since *tis your 
judgment, I’ll think on’t again. I assure you I will; I value 
your judgment extreainly. On my word I’ll propose it. 


SCENE IX 
[To them] Foible, 

Lady. Come, coitfe, Foible—I had forgot my nephew will be 
here before dinner—I must make haste. 

Foib. Mr. Witwoud and Mr. Petulant are come to dine with 
your ladiship. 
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Lady. O dear, I can’t appear ’till I am dressed. Dear Mar- 
wood, shall I be free with you again, atod beg you to entertain 
’em. I’ll make all imaginable haste. Dear friend, excuse me. 


SCENE X 

Mrs. Marwood, Mrs. Millamant, Mincing. 

Milla. Sure never anything was so unbred as that odious 
man.—Marwood, your servant. 

Mrs. Mar. You have a colour, what’s the matter? 

Milla.. That horrid fellow Petulant has provoked me into a 
flame—I have broke my fan—Mincing, Ipnd me yours;—Is not 
all the powder out of my hair? 

Mrs. Mar. No. What has he done ? 

Milla. Nay, he has done nothing; he has only talked—Nay, 
he has said nothing neither; but he has contradicted everything 
that has been said. For my part, I thought Witwoud and he 
would have quarrelled. 

Mine. I vow, mem, I thought once they would have fitt. 

MiU/i. Well, 'tis a lamentable thing J swear, that one has not 
the liberty of chusing one’s acquaintance as one docs one’s 
cloaths. 

Mrs. Mar. If wc had that liberty, we should be as weary of 
one set of acquaintanect though never so good, as we are of one 
suit, though never so fine. A fool and a doily stuff would now 
and then find days of grace, and bo worn for variety. 

MiUa. 1 could consent to wear ’em, if they would wear alike; 
but fools never wear out—they are such drap-de-herry things! 
Without one could give 'em to one’s chambermaid after a day 
or two. 

Mrs. Mar. ’Twere better so indeed. Or what think you of 
the play-house? A fine gay glosly fool should be given there, 
like a new masking habit, after the masquerade is over, and we 
have tione with the disguise. For a fool’s visit is always a 
disguise; and never admitted by a woman of wit, but to blind 
her affair with a lover of sense. If you would but appear bare¬ 
faced now, and own Mirabell; you might as easily put off 
Petulant and Witwoud, as your hood and scarf. And indeed 
’tis time, for the town has found it: the secret is grown too big 
for the pretence: ’tis like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; she may 
lace it down before, but it burqJshes on her hips. Indeed, 
Millamant, you can no more conceal it, than ^y Lady Strammel 
can her face, that goodly face, which in defiance of her Rhenish- 
wine tea, will not be comprehended in a mask. * 

Milla. I’ll take my death, Marwood, you are more censorious 
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than a decayed beauty, or a discarded toast; Mincing, tell the 
men they may come ug. My aunt is riot dressing here; their 
folly is less provoking than your malice. 


SCENE XI 
Millamant, Marwood. 

Milla. The town has found it. What has it found? That 
Mirabell loves me is no more a secret, than it is a secret that you 
discovered it to my aunt, or than the reason why you discovered 
it is a secret. 

Mrs. Mar. You are nettled. 

Milla. You’re mistaken. Ridiculous! 

Mrs. Mar. Indeed, my dear, you’ll tear another fan, if you 
don’t mitigate those violent airs. 

Mtlla. O silly! Ha, ha, ha. I could laugh immoderately. 
Poor Mirabell! His constancy to me has quite dastroyed his 
complaisance for all the world beside. I swear, I never enjoined 
it him, to be so coy—If I liad the vanity to think he would obey 
me, I would command him to shew more gallantry—’tis hardly 
well bred to be so particular on one hand, and so insensible on 
the other. But I despair to prevail, and so let him follow hia 
own way. Ha, ha, ha. Pardon me, dear creature, I must 
laugh, ha, ha, ha; tliough I grant you ’tis a little barbarfius, 
ha, ha, ha. 

Mrs. Mar. What pity ’tis, so much fir* railery, and delivered 
with so significant gesture, should be so unhappily directed to 
miscarry. 

MUla. Hac! Dear creature, I ask your pardon—1 swear I 
did not mind you. 

Mrs. Mar. Mr. Mirabell and you both may think it a thing 
impossible, when I shall tell him by telling you- 

Mtlla. O dear, what? for it is the same thing, if I hear it— 
ha, lia, ha. 

Mrs. Mar. That I detest him, hate him, madam. 

Milla. O madam, why so do I—and yet the creature* loves 
me, ha, ha, ha. How can one forbear laughing to think of it— 
I am a Sybil if I am not amazed to think what lie can see in me. 
I’ll take my death, I think you are handsomer—and within a 
year or two as young.—If you could but stay for me, I should 
overtake you—but th^t cannot be—Well, that thought makes 
me melanchoUck—now I’ll be sad. 

Mrs. Mar. Your ^erry note may be changed sooner than you 
think. 

MiUa. P’ye say«8o? Then Pm resolved I’ll have a song to 
keep up my spirits. 
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SCENE XII , 

[To them^] Mincing. 

Mirw. The gentlemen stay but to comb, madam; and will 
wait on you. 

Milla. Desire Mrs. -that is in the next, room to sing the 

song [ wotild have learnt yesterday. You shall hear it, madam 

—Not that there’s any great matter in it—but ’tis agreeable to 
my humour. 



Set by Mr, John Eedes, 


Love's but the frailty of the mind, 

When ’tis not with ambition joined; 

A sickly flame, which if not fed expires; 
And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires. 


’Tis not to wound a wanton boy 
Or am’rous youth, that gives the joy; 

Thit ’tis the glory to have pierced a swain, 

For whom in^rior beauties sighed in vain. 

m 

Tlien I alone the conquest prize. 

When I insult a rival’s eye-s: 

If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 
That heart wdiich others bleed for, bleed for me. 


SCENE XIII 

[To them] Pbtuiant, Witwoud. 

Milla, Is your animosity composed, gentlemen? 

Wit. Raillery, raillery, madam, we have no animosity—we 
hit off a little wit now and then, but no animosity—The falling 
out of wits is like the falling out of k>vers—\Ye agree in the main, 
like treble and base. Ha, Petulant! 

Pei. Ay, in the main—but when I have a humour to 
contradict— 
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WiL Ay, when he has a humour to contradict, then I contra¬ 
dict too. What, I know my cue. Then we contradict one 
another like two battledores; for contradictions beget one 
another like Jews. 

Pet. If he says black’s black—if I have a humour to say ’tis 
blue—let that pass—all’s one for that. If I have a humour to 
prove it, it must be granted. 

Wit, Not positively must—but it may—it may. 

Pet, Yes, it positively must, upon proof positive. 

Wit. Ay, upon proof positive it must; but upon proof pre¬ 
sumptive it only may. That’s a logical distinction now, madam. 

Mrs. Mar. I j)erceive your debates are of importance, and 
very learnedly handled. 

Pel. Importan('o is one thing, and learning’s another; but a 
debate’s a debate, that I assert. 

Wit, Petulant’s an enemy to learning; he relies altogether on 
his parts. 

Pei. No, I’m no enemy to learning; it hurts not me. 

Mrs, Mar. That’s a sign indeed it’s no enemy to you. 

Pet. No, no, it's no enemy to anybody, but them that have it. 

Milla. Well, an illiterate man’s my aversion, I wonder at the 
impudence of any illiterate man. to offer to m!ike love. 

Wit. That I confess I wonder at too. 

Milla, Ah! to marry an ignorant^ that can hardly read or 
write. 

.Pet, Why should a man bo any further from being manieti 
though he can’t read, than ho is from being hanged? The 
ordinary’s paid for setting the psalm, and the parish-priest for 
reading the ceremony. And for the reift which is to follow in 
both cases, a man may do it without book—so all’s one for that. 

Milla, D’ye hear the creature? Lord, here’s company. I’ll 
be gone. 


SCENE XIV 

Sir WiLFUix WiTWOUD in a riding dress, Mrs. IVIabwood^ 

Petulant, Witwoud, Footman. 

Wit. In the name of Bartlemew and his fair, what have we 
here? 

Mrs. Mar. 'Tis your brother, I fancy. Don’t you know him ? 

Wit. Not I—Yes, I think it is he—I’ve almost forgot him; I 
have not seen him since the j^evolution. 

Foot, Sir, my lady’s dressing, Here’s company; if you 
please to walk in, in the meantime. 

Sir WiU Dressing! What, it’s but morning here I warrant 
with you in London; we should count it towards afternoon in 
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our partB, down in Shropshire.—Why then belike my aunt han't 
dined yet—ha. friend? * j 

Foot. Your aunt, sir? * 

Sir Wit, My aunt, sir, yes, my aunt, sir, and your lady^ sir; 
your lady is my aunt, sir—Why, what do’st thou not kno^ me, 
friend? Why then send somebody hither that does. How 
long hast thou lived with thy lady, fellow, ha ? 

Foot. A^week, sir; longer than anybody in the house, except 
my lady’s woman. ^ 

Sir Wil, Why then belike thou dost not know thy lady, if 
thou see’st her, ha, friend ? 

Foot. Why truly, sir, I cannot safely swear to her face in a 
morning, before she is dressed. ’Tis like I may give a shrewd 
guess at her by this time. 

Sir Wil. Well, prithee try what thou canst do; if thou canst 
not guess, enquire her out, do’st hear, fellow? And tell her, her 
nephew, Sir Wilfull Witwoud, is in the house. 

Foot. I shall, sir. 

Sir Wil. Hold ye, hear me, friend; a word with you in your 
ear, prithee who are these gallants ? 

Foot. Really, sir, 1 can’t tell; here come so many here, ’tis 
hard to .know ’em all. 


SCENE XV 

f 

Sir WiLFUTL WiTWOiTD, Petulant, Witwoud, 

« Mrs. Makwood. 

Sir Wil. Oons this fellow^ knows less than a starling; I don’t 
think a’ knows his own name. 

Mrs. Mar. Mr. Witwoud, your brother is not behind-hand in 
forgetfulness—I fancy he has forgot you too. 

Wit. I hope so—the devil take him that remembers first, I say. 
Sir WU. Save you, gentlemen and lady. 

Mrs. Mar. For shame, Mr. Witwoud; w^hy won’t you speak 
to him ?—And you, sir. 

Wit. Petulant, speak. 

Pei. And you, sir. 

Sir Wil. No offence, I hope. [Salutes Marw^ood. 

Mrs. Mar. No, sure, sir. 

Wit. This is a vile dog, I see that already. No offence! Ha, 
ha, ha, to him; to mm. Petulant, smoke him. 

Pei. It seems as if you had come a journey, sir; hem, hem, 

^ [Surveying him round. 
Sir WU. Very likely, sir, that it may seed so. 

Pet. No offence, 1 hope, sir. 

Wit. Smoke the boots, the boots; Petulaiit, the boots; ha, 
ha, h& 
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Sir Wil. Maybe not, sir; thereafter as ’tis meant, sir. 

Sir, I presume upon the information of your boots. 

Sir WiL Why, ’tis like you may, sir: if you are not satisfied 
.with the information of my boots, sir, if you will step to the 
stable, you may enquire further of my horse, sir. 

Pet. Your horse, sir! Your horse is an ass, sir! 

iS'ir WiL Do you speak by way of offence, sir? 

Mrs. Mar. The gentleman'^ merry, that’s all, sir.—S’life, we 
shall have a quarrel betwixt an horse and an asa, before they 
find one another out. You must not take anything amiss from 
your friends, air. You are among your friends hero, though it 
may be you don’t know it.—If Pam not mistaken, you are Sir 
Wilfull Witwoud. 

Sir WiL Right, lady; I am Sir Wilfull Witwoud, so I write 
myself; no offence to anybody, I hope; and nephew to the 
Lady Wishfort of this mansion. 

Mrs. Mar. Don’t you know this gentleman, sir? 

Sir WiL Hum! ^Tiat, sure ’tis not—Yea, by’r lady, but 'tis 
—’Sheart, I know not whether ’tis or no—Yea, but ’tis, by the 
Rekin. Brother Antony! What, Tony, i’faith! What do’st 
thou not know me? By'r Lady, nor I thee, thou art so be- 
cravated, and so beperriwiged—’Sheart, why do’st not speak? 
Art thou o’erjoyed? 

WiL Odso, brother, is it you? Your servant, brother. 

Sir WiL Your servant! Why yours, air. Your servant 
again—’Sheart, and your friend and servant to that—And a— 
(pw^) and a flap dragon for your service, sir; and a hare’s foot, 
and a hare’s scut for your service, sir; an you be so cold and so 
courtly I ^ 

Wit. No offence, I hope, brother. 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart. sir, but there is, and much offence.—A pox, 
is this your Inns o’ Court breeding, not to know your friends and 
your relations, your elders, and your betters ? 

Wit. Why, brother Wilfull of Salop, you may be as short as a 
Shrewsbury cake, if you please. But I tell you ’tis not modish 
to know relations in town. You think you’re in the country, 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they meet, like a call of serjeants—’Tis not the fashion 
here; ’tis not indeed, dear brother. 

Sir WU. The fashion’s a fool; and you’re a fop, dear brother. 
’Sheart, I’ve suspected this—By’r Lady I conjectured you were 
a fop, since you began to change the stile of your letters, and 
write in a scrap of paper gilt round the edges, no bigger than a 
subpsena. I might expect this when ym left off Honoured 
Brother; and hoping you are in good health, and so forth—to 
begin with a Rat me, knight# I’m so sick of a last night’s debauch 
—O’ds heart, and^then tell a familiar tale of a coc^ and a bull, 
and a whore an<^ a bottle, and so conclude—-You could write 
news betbre you were out of your time, when you liveJ with 
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honest Pumple-Nose, the attorney of Furnival’s Inn—You could 
intreat to be remembered then to your friends round the Bekin. 
We could have Gazettes then, and Dfewks’s Letter, and the 
Wcekl}^ Bill, ’till of late days. 

PeL ’vSlife, Witwoud, were you ever an attorney’s clerk? Of 
the family of the Furnivals. Ha, ha, ha! 

WiL Ay, ay, but that was but for a while. Not long, not 
long; pshaw, I was not in my own power then. An orphan, 
and this felknv was my guardian; ay, ay, I was glad t ;0 consent 
to that man to come to Londftn. He had the disposal of me 
then. If I had not agreed to that, I might have been bound 
prentice to n felt-makor in Shrewsbury; this fellow would have 
bound me to a maker of felts. 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart, and better than to be bound to a maker of 
fops; where, I suppose, you have served your time; and now 
you may set u]> for yourself. 

Mrs. Mar. You intend to travel, air, as I’m informed. 

Sir WiL Belike I may, madam, I may chance to sail upon 
the salt seas, if mv mind hold. 

Pet, And the wind serve. 

Sir Wil, Serve or not serve, I shan't ask license of you, sir; 
nor the weather-cock your companion. I direc t my discourse 
to the lady, sir. ’Tis like my aunt may have told you, madam— 
Yes, I have settled my concerns, 1 may say now, and am minded 
to see foreign parts. If an how that the peace holds, whereby 
that is taxes abate. 

Mrs. Mar, I thought you had designed for France at all 
adventures. 

Sir Wil, I can’t tell ^Jiat; ’tis like I may, and ’tis lilce I may 
not. I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution,—because 
when I miikc it 1 keep it. I don’t stand shill I, shall I, then; 
if I say’t. I’ll do’t: But I have thoughts to tarrj^ a small matter 
in town, to learn somewhat of your lingo first, before I cross the 
Bcas. Fd gladly have a spice of your French as they say, 
whereby to hold discourse in foreign countries, 

Mrs, Mar, Here’s an academy in town for that use. 

Sir Wil, There is? ’Tis like there mav. 

Mrs, Mar, No doubt you will return very much improved. 

Wit, Yes, refined like a Dutch skipper from a whale-fishing. 


SCENE XVI 

[To therril Lady Wishfort and Fainall. 

Lady, Nephew, you are welcome.^ 

Sir Wil. Aunt, your servant. 

Fain, Sir WilfuU, your most faithful servai^t 
Sir Wil. Cousin Fainall, give me your hand. 
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Lady. Cousin Witwoud, your servant; Mr. Petulant, your 
servant—nephew, you are welcome again. Will you drink 
anjjrthing after your journey, nepheAv, before you eat? Dinner’s 
almost ready. 

jS^ir WiL I’m very well I thank you, aunt.—however, I thank 
you for your courteous offer. 'Sheart, I was afraid you would 
have been in the fasliion too, and have remember^ to have 
forgot your relations. Here’s your Cousin Tony, belike, I 
mayn’t call him brother for fear of offence. 

Lady. O he’s a rallier, nephew—my cousin’s a wit; and your 
great wits always rally their be>;t friends to chuse. When you 
have boon abroad, nephew, you'll understand raillery better. 

|F\t\. and Mrs. IMarwood talk ajuirt. 

Sir Wd. Why then let him liold his tongue in the meantime; 
and rail when that dav come--. 


SCENE XVIT 
[To thnn] Mincing. 

Mtac. Mem, I come to acquaint your laship that dinner is 
impatient. 

Sir Wil. Impatient? Why then belike it won’t stay 'till 1 
pull off my boots. Su'cetheart, can you help mo to a pair of 
slippers?—My man's with his horses, I warrant. 

Lady. Fie, fie, ne]ffiew, you would not pull off your boots 
here—go down into the hall—dinner shall stay for you.—My 
nephew’s a little unbred, you’ll pardon* him, madam—Gentle¬ 
men, will you walk ? jMarwood ? 

Mrs. 3Iar. I’ll follow you, m;w3am,—before Sir Wilfull is 
ready. 


^ SCENE XVIII 
Marwool), Fainall. 

Fain. Why then Foible’s a bawd, an errant, rank, match¬ 
making bawd. And I, it seems, am a husband, a rank-husband; 
and ray wife a very errant, rank-wife,—all in the way of the 
world. ’Sdeath, to be a cuckold by anticipation, a cuckold in 
embtio? Sure I was born with budding antlers like a young 
satyr, or a citizen’s child. ’Sdeath, to be outwitted, to be out- 
jilt^—out-matrimonied—If I had kept my speed like a stag, 
’twere somewhat—but to srawl after, with my horns like a 
snaib and be outstepped by my wife—’tis scurvy wedlock. 

Mrs, Mar. Then shake it off, you have often wished for an 
opportunity to part;—and now you have it. But first prevent 
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their plot,—^the half of Millamant's fortune is too considerable 
to be par^ with, to a foe, to Mirabell. 

Fain. Dam him, that had been mine; had you not made that 
fond discovery—that had been forfeited, had they been married. 
My wife had added lustre to my horns, by that encrease of 
fortune, I could have worn ’em tipt with gold, though my 
forehead had been furnished like a deputy-lieutenant’s hall. 

Mra. Mar. They may prove a cap of maintenance to you 
still, if you can away with your wife. And she’s no worse than 
when you had her—I dare swear she had given up her game, 
before she w^os married. 

Fain. Hum! That may be- 

Mra. Mar. You marri^ her to keep you; and if you can 
contrive to have her keep you better thah you expected, why 
should you not keep her longer than you intended ? 

Fain. The means, the means, 

Mrs. Mar. Discover to my lady your wife’s conduct; threaten 
to part with her—my lady loves her, and will come to any com¬ 
position to save her reputation. Take the opportunity of 
breaking it, just upon the discovery of this imposture. My 
lady will be enraged beyond bounds, and sacrifice niece, and 
fortune, and all at that conjuncture.* And let me alone to keep 
her warm; if she should flag in her part, I will not fail to prompt 
her. 

Fain. Faith, this has an appearance. 

Mrs. Mar. I’m sorry I hinted to my lady to endeavour a 
match between Millamant and Sir Wilfull, that may be an 
obstacle. 

Fain. O for that master leave me to manage him; I’ll disable 
him for that, he will drink like a Dane: after dinner. I’ll set his 
hand in. 

Mrs. Mar. Well, how do you stand affected towards your 
lady? 

Fain. Why faith I'm thinking of it.—Let me see—I am 
married already; so that’s over—My jvife has plaid the jade 
with me—well, that’s over too—I nevOT loved her, or if I had, 
why that w'ould have been over too by this time—Jealous of her 
I cannot be, for I am certain; so there’s an end of jealousie. 
Weary of her, I am and shall be—No, there’s no end of that; 
no, no, that were too much to hope. Thus far concerning my 
repose. Now* for my reputation—As to my own, I married 
not for it; so that’s out of the question.—And as to my part in 
my wife’s—why she had parted with hers before; so bringing 
none to me, she can take none from me; ’tis against all rule of 
play, that I should lose to one who has not wherewithal to stake. 

Mrs. Mar. Besides, you forget, marriage is honourable. 

Fain. Hum! Faith and that’s well thought on; marriage is 
honourable, as you say; and if so, wherefore^should cuckoldom 
be a discrecBt, being derived from so honourable a roo't? 
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Mt 8, Mar, Nay, I know not; if the root be honourable, why 
not the branches ? 

Fain, So, so, why this ^wint’s clear.—Well, how do we proceed ? 

Mrs, Mar, I will contrive a letter which shall be delivered to 
my lady at the time when that rascal who is to act Sir Rowland 
is with her. It shall come as from an unknown hand—for the 
less I appear to know of the truth, the better I can play the 
incendiary. Besides, I would not have Foible provoked if I 
could help it,—because you know she know^s some passages— 
nay, 1 expect all will come out—but let the mine be sprung first, 
and then I care not if I am discovered. 

Fain, If the worst come to the w^orst, I'll turn my wife out 
to grass—I have already a deed of settlement of the best part of 
her estate; which I wheadled out of her; and that you shall 
partake at least. v 

Mrs, Mar. 1 hope you are convinced that I hate Mirabcll 
now: you’ll be no more jealous? 

Fain, Jealous, no,—by this kiss—let husbands be jealous; 
but let the lover still believe: or if he doubt, let it be only to 
endear his pleasure, and prepare the joy that follows, when he 
proves his mistress true. But let husbands’ doubts convert to 
endless jealousie; or if they have belief, let it corrupt to super¬ 
stition, and blind credulity. I am single, and will herd no more 
with ’em. True, I wear the badge, but I’ll disown the order. 
And since I take my leave of ’em, I cate not if I leave ’em a 
common motto to their common crest. ’ 

All husbands must, or pain, or shame, endure; 

The wife too jealous are, fools too secure. 


ACT IV 

* 

SCENE I .—[Scene continues] 

Lady Wisufort and Foible. 

Ladj/, Is Sir Rowland coming, say’st thou. Foible? and arc 
things in order ? 

Foib. Yes, madam. I have put wax-lights in the sconces; 
and placed the footmen in a row in the hall, in their best liveries, 
with the coachman and postilion to fill up the equipage. 

Lady. Have you pullvilled the coachman and postilion, that 
they may not stink of the sizable, when Sir Rowland comes by ? 

Foib, Yes, madtfhi. 

Lady. And are (he dancers and the music ready, that he may 
be enterfhined in all points with correspondence to his passion ? 
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Foib. All ia ready, madam. 

Lady, And—well—and how do I look. Foible ? 

Foib. Moat killing well, madam. 

Lady. Well, and how shall I receive him? In what figure 
shall 1 give hia heart the first impression? There is a great deal 
in ihc first impre^ssion. Shall 1 sit?—No, I w'oii’t sit—I’ll walk 
—My, I’ll walk from the door upon his entrance; and then turn 
full upon him—No, that will be too sudden. I’ll lye—ay. I’ll 
lyo down—I’ll receive him in my little dressing-room, there’s a 
couch—ves, yes, I’ll give the first impression on a couch—T 
won't lye neither, but loll and lean upon one elbow; with one 
foot a little dangling olf, jogging in a thoughtful way—yes— 
and then as soon as he appears, start, ay, start and be surprized, 
and rise to meet him in a pretty disorder—yes—O, nothing is 
more alluring than a levee from a couch in some confusion— 
it shows the foot to advantage, and furnishes with blushes, 
and rc-composing airs beyond comparison. Hark! There’s a 
coach. 

Foih. ’Tia he, madam. 

Lady. O dear,has my nephew madehis addresses to Millamant ? 
I ordered him. 

Foib. Sir Wilful! is sot in to drinking, madam, in the parlour. 

Lady. Ods my life. I’ll send him to her. Call her down. 
Foible; bring her hither. I’ll send him as 1 go—When they are 
together, then come to me. Foible, that I may not be too long 
alone with Sir Rowland. 


c SCENE II 


Mrs. Millamant, Mrs. Fainall, Foible, 


Foib, Madam, I stayed here, to tell your ladiship that Mr. 
Mirabel! has waited this half-hour for an opportunity to talk 
with you. Though my lady’s orders were to leave you and Sir 
Wilfull togetlier. Shall I tell Mr. Mirabell that you are at 
leisure? 

Milla. No—What would the dear man have? I am thought¬ 
ful, and would amuse myself,—bid him come another time. 


That's hard! 


There never yet was woman made, 

Nor shall, but to be cursed. 

[Repeating and walking about. 


Mrs. Fain, You are very fond of Sir John Suckling to-day, 
Millamant, and the poets. 

Milla, He? Ay, and filthy versas—so I am. 

Foib, Sir Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall J send Mr. iVlirabell 
away ? ' 
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Milla, Ay, if you please. Foible, send him away,—or send him 
hither,—just as you will, dear Foible.—I thirilc I'll see him— 
Shall I ? Ay, let the wretch come. 

Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train. {Repeafivg. 

Dear Fainall, entertain Sir Wilfull—thou hast philosophy to 
undergo a fool, thou art married and hast patience—I w^ould 
confer w ith my own tlioughts. 

Mrs, Fain. I am obliged to you, that you would make me 
your proxy in this alTair; but 1 have business of my own. 


scf:nf Til 

[To them] Sir Wilfull. 

3Irs. Fain, O Sir Wilfull; vou arc come at tlio critical instant. 
There’s your mistress up to the cars in love and contemplation, 
pursue your point, now or never. 

Sir Wil. Yes; my aunt will have it so,—T would gladly have 
been encouraged with a bottle or two, because Fm somewhat 
wary at first, before 1 am acquainted —[This while Milla. v)alks 
about repenti7uj to herself.'] But 1 hope, after a time, 1 shall break 
my mind—that is upon further acquaintance.—So for the 
present, cousin. I’ll take my leave—if so be you’ll be so kind to 
make my excuse, I’ll return to my company- 

Mrs. Fain, O fie, Sir Wilfull! What, you must not be 
daunted. 

Sir Wil, Daunted, no, that’s not it, it is not so much for that 
—for if so be that I set on’t. I’ll do’t. But- only for the present, 
’tis sufficient ’till further acquaintance, that’s all—your servant. 

Mrs, Fain, Nay, I’ll swear you shall never lose so favourable 
an opportunity, if I can help it. I’ll leave you together, and 
lock the door. 


SCENE IV 

Sir WiLFTTLL, Mili^amant. 

Sir Wil, Nay, nay, cousin,—I have forgot my gloves.—What 
d’ye do? ’Sheart, a’ has locked the door indeed, 1 think—Nay, 
Cousin Fainall, open the door—Pshaw, wdiat a vixon trick is 
this?—Nay, now a’ has seen me too—cousin, 1 made bold to 
pass through as it were—I t hink this door’s inehanterl- 

Milla, [repeating], 

I prithee spare me, gentle boy. 

Press me no mpre for that slight toy. 

Sir Wil. Anan ?Cousin, your servant. 

Milla. That, foolish trifle of a heart- 

Sir WilfuU! 
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Sir WiL Yes—^your servant. No offence, I hope, cousin. 

MiUa. [repeati'ng.'] 

I swear it will not do its part. 

Though thou dost thine, employ’st thy power and art. 

Natural, easie Suckling! 

Sir Wil. Anan ? Suckling? No such suckling neither, cousin, 
nor stripling: 1 thank Heaven, I’m no minor. 

Milla, Ah, rustick, ruder than Gothick, 

Sir WiL Well, well, I shall understand your lingo one of those 
days, cousin, in the meanwhile I must answ^er in plain English. 

Milla, Have you any business with me. Sir Wilfull? 

Sir WiL Not at jjresent, cousin.—Yes, 1 made bold to see, to 
come and know if that how you were disposed to fetch a w.alk 
this evening, if so be that I might not be troublesome, I w^ould 
have sought a walk with you. 

Milla. A walk? What then? 

Sir Wil. Nay, nothing—only for the walk’s sake, that’s all- 

Milla. I nauseate walking; ’tis a country diversion, I loath 
the country and everything that relates to it. 

Sir WiL Indeed! Hah! Look ye, look ye, you do? Nay, 
’tis like you may—Here are choice of pastimes here in town, as 
plays and the like, that must he confessed indeed- 

Milla. Ah Vetovrdie / 1 hate the town too. 

Sir WiL Dear heart, that’s much—Hah! that you should 
hate ’em both! Hahl ’tis like you may; there are some can't 
relish the town, and others can’t away with the country,—’tis 
like you may be one of those, cousin. 

Milla. Ha, ha, ha. Vos, ’tis like I may.^—You have nothing 
further to say to me? 

Sir WiL Not at present, cousin.—’Tis like when I have an 
opportunity to be more i>rivate, I may break my mind in some 
measure—I conjecture you partly guess—However, that’s as 
time shall try,—but spare to speak and spare to speed, as they 
say. 

Milla, If it is of no great importance. Sir Wilfull, you will 
oblige me to leave me: 1 have just now a little business- 

Sir Wil. Enough, enough, cousin: yes, yes, all a case—when 
you’re di-sposed, when you’re disposed. Now’s as well as another 
time; and another time as well as now. All’s one for that.— 
Yes, yes, if your concerns call you, there’s no haste; it will keep 
cold as they say—Cousin, your servant.—I think this door’s 
locked. 

MiUa. You may go this way, sir. 

Sir WiL Your servant, then witl^your leave I’ll return to my 
company. ^ 

Milla. Ay, ay; ha, ha, ha. 

Like Pheebus sung the no less am'rous boy. ‘ 
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SCENE V 

MirXAMANT, Mirabell. 

Mira. like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy. 

Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my search more 
curious? Or is this pretty artifice contrived, to signifie that 
Jiere the chace must end, and my pursuit be crowned, for you 
can fly no further ? 

Miila. Vanity! No—I'll fly and be followed to the last, 
moment, though I am upon the very verge of matrimony, 1 
expect you should solUcit me as much as if I were wavering at 
the grate of a monastery, with one foot over the threshold. I’ll 
be sollicited to the very last, nay and afterwards. 

Mira. What, after the last? 

Milla. 0, I should think I was poor and had nothing to 
bestow, if I were reduced to an inglorious ease, and freed from 
the agreeable fatigues of sollicitation. 

Mira. But do not vou know, that when favours are conferred 
upon instant and tedious sollicitation, that they diminish in 
their value, and that both the giver loses the grace, and the 
receiver lessens his pleasure? 

Milla. It may be in things of common application; but never 
sure in love. O. I hate a lover that can dare to think he draws 
a moment’s air, independent on the bounty of his mistress. 
There is not so impudent a thing in nature, as the sawey look of 
an assured man, confident of success. The pedantick arrogance 
of a very husband has not so pragmatical an air. Ah! I’ll 
never marry, unless I am first made sure of my will and pleasure. 

Mira. Would you have ’em both before marriage? Or will 
you be contented with the first now, and stay for the other ’till 
after grace ? 

Milla. Ah, don’t be impertinent—My dear liberty, shall I 
leave thee? My faithful solitude, ray darling contemplation, 
must I bid you then adieu ? Ay-h, adieu—my morning thoughts, 
agreeable wakings, indolent .slumbers, all ye douceurs^ ye 8omeils 
du matin, adieu—I can’t do’t, ’tis more than impossible— 
Positively, Mirabell, I’ll lye abed in a morning as long as 1 please. 

Mira. Then I’ll get up in a morning as early as 1 please. 

Milla. Ah!. Idle creature, get up when you will—And d’ye 
hear, I won’t he called names after I’m married; positively I 
won’t be called names, 

Mira. Names! 

Milla. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweet¬ 
heart, and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and their 
wives are so fulsonlly familiar—I shall never bear that—Good 
Mirabell, don’t Iet«us be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks, 
like my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis: nor go to Hide Park 
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together the first Sunday in a new chariot, to provoke eyes and 
whispers; and then never be seen there togetlier again; as if 
wo were proud of one another the first week, and ashamed of one 
a.nother ever after. Let us never visit together, nor go to a play 
together, but let us l)e very strange and well bred; let us be as 
strange as if wo had been married a great while; and as well 
bred as if we were not married at all. 

Mira, Have you any more conditions to offer? Hitherto 
your demands are pretty reasonable. 

Milla, Trifles,—as liberty to pay and receive visits to and 
from whom I please; to write and receive letters, without- 
interrogatories or wry faces on your j)art; to wear what 1 
please; and cluise conversation with regard only to my own 
taste; to have no obligcation upon me to converse with wits that 
I don't like, because they are your acquaintance; or to Ve 
intimate with fools becaiise they may be your relations. Come 
to dinner when I please, dine in my dressing-room when I’m o\it 
of humour, without giving a reason. To have my closet inviolate; 
to be sole empress of my tea-table, which you must never 
presume to approach without first asking leave. And lastly;, 
wflierever 1 am, you shall always knock at the door before you 
come in. These articles subscribed, if 1 continue to endure you 
a little longer, I may by degrees dwindle into a wdfe. 

Mira. Your bill of fare is something advanced in this latter 
account. Well, have I liberty to offer conditions—that when 
you are dwindled into a w'ife, I may not be beyond measure 
enlarged into a husband? 

Milla, You have free leave, propose your utmost, speak and 
spare not. • 

Mira, I thank you. Inpriviis then, I covenant that your 
acquaintance be general; that you admit no sworn confident, 
or intimate of your owti sex; no she friend to skrecn her affairs 
under your countenance, and tem]>t you to make trial of a 
mutual secresie. No decoy-duck to wflieadle you a fop — 
scrambling to the play in a mask—then bring you home in a 
pretended fright, wflien you think you shall be found out—and 
rail at me for missing the play, and disappointing the frolick 
which you had to pick me up and prove my constancy. 

Milla, Detestable inprimis ! I go to the play in a mask! 

Mira. Item^ 1 article, that you continue to like your own face 
as long as I shall; and w'bile it passes currant with me, that you 
endeavour not to new coin it. To which end, together with all 
vizards for the day, I prohibit all masks for the night, made of 
oiled-skins and I know not what—hog’s bones, hare’s gall, pig 
w'ater, and the marrow of a roasted cat. In short, I forbid all 
commerce with the gentlewoman* in whc^-d'ye-calUit Court. 
lienit I shut my doors against all bauds with baskets, and 
pennyworths of muslin^ china, fans, atlasses^ etc.— Itpn, when 
you shall be breeding- 
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Milla. Ah! name it not. 

Mira. Which may be presumed, with a blessing on our 
endeavours- 

Milla. Odious endeavours! 

Mira. I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing for a 
shape, ’till you mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf; and 
instead of a man-child, make me father to a crooked-billet. 
Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit.— P#ut with 
proviso, that you exceed not in your province; but restrain 
yourself to native and simple tm4ahle tlrinks, as ten, rhnrohite, 
and coffee. As likcudsc to genuine and authorised tea-table 
talk—such 08 mending of fashions, spoiling re])utations, railing 
at absent friends, and so forth—but tliat on no account you 
encroach upon the men’s prerogative, and presume to drink 
healths, or toast fellows; for prevention of whicli, I banish all 
foreign forces, all auxiliaries to the (ra-fahle, as orange-brandy, 
all anniseed, cinanion, citron and Barhadn s-miters, together with 
ratafia and the moat noble spirit of clary. — But ^or cousUp-mine, 
poppy-ivater, and all dormiiives, those 1 allow.—These provisos 
admitU^d, in other tilings I may prove a tractable and complying 
husband. 

Milla. O horrid provisos/ filthy strong waters! I toast 
fellows, odic»us men! 1 hate your odious provisos. 

Mira. Then Ave're agreed. SJuill I kiss your hand ujion the 
contract? and here comes one to be a witness to the sealing of 
the deed. 


SCENE VI 

% 

[To tkem'\ Mrs. Fatnall, 

Milla. Fainall, what shall I do? Shall 1 have him? I think 
I must have him. 

Mrs. Fain. Ay, ay, take him, take him, what should you do? 

Milla. Well then—I’ll take my death I’m in a horrid fright— 
Fainall, I shall never say it—Well—I think—I’ll endure you. 

Mrs. Fain. Fy, fy, have him, have him, and tell him so in 
plain terms; for I am sure you have a mind to him. 

Milla. Are you? I think I have—and the horrid man looks 
as if he thought so too—Well, you ridiculous thing you. I’ll have 
you—I won’t be kissed, nor I won’t be thanked—Here, kiss my 
hand though—so, hold your tongue now, don’t say a word. 

Mrs. Fain. MirabeU, there’s a necessity for your obedience; 
—you have neither time to talk nor stay. My mother is 
coming; and in my conscience, if she should see you, would fall 
into fits, and maybe not recover time enough to return to Sir 
Rowland; who, as Foible tells me, is in a fair way to succeed. 
Therefore spare your extacies for another occasion, and slip 
down the Iback stairs, where Foible waits to consult you. 
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Mitta. Ay, go^ go. In the meantime 1 suppose you have said 
something to please me. 

Mira. I am all obedience. 


SCENE VII 

MTLL4aiANT, Mts, FaINALL. 

Mrs. Fain. Yonder Sir Wilfull’s drunk; and so noisie that 
my mother hae been forced to leave Sir Rowland to appease 
him; but he answers her only with singing and drinking— 
AVhat they may have done by this time I know not; but Petulant 
and he were upon quarrelling as I came by. 

Milla. Well, if Mirabell should not make a good husband, I 
nm a lost thing; for I find I love him violently. 

Mrs. Fain. ^ it seems; for you mind not what’s said to you. 
—If you doubt him, you had best take up with Sir Wilfull. 

Milla. How can you name that superannuated lubber? foh! 


SCENE VIII 

[To them] Witwoud/ rom drinking. 

Mrs. Fain. So, is the fray made up, that you have left ’em? 

Wit. Left ’em? I could stay no longer—I have laughed like 
ten cliristnings—I am ti|)sie with laughing—if I had ^aid any 
longer I should have^ burst,—I must have been let out and 
pieced in the sides like an unsized camlet—Yes, yes, the fray is 
composed; my lady came in like a rwli prosequi, and stopt the 
proceedings. 

Milla. What was the dis])ute ? * * 

Wit. That’s the jest; there was no dispute. They could 
neither of ’em 3]>eak for rage; and so fell a sputtering at one 
another like two roasting apples. 


SCENE IX 

[To them] Petulant drunk. 

Wit. Now, Petulant? all’s over, all’s well? Gad, my head 
begins to whim it about—Why dost thou not speak ? thou art 
both as drunk and as mute as a fish. 

Pet. Look you, Mrs. Millaman^—^if you can love me, dear 
nymph—say it—and that’s the conolusiofi—pass on, or pass 
off,—that’s all. « 

Wit, Thou hast uttered volumes, folios, in less than de^imo 
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HXtOy my deaf Lacedemonian. Sirrah, Petulant, thou art an 
epitomiser of words. 

Pet Witwoud—^you are an annihilator of sense. 

WiL Thou art a retailer of phrases; and dost deal in remnants 
of remnants, like a maker of pincushions—thou art in truth 
(metaphorically speaking) a spes^ker of shorthand. 

Pet, Thou art (without a figure) just one half of an ass, and 
Baldwin yonder, thy half-brother, is the rest—a gemini of assee 
split, would make just four of you. 

Wit. Thou dost bite, my dear mustard-seed; kiss me for that. 

Pei, Stand off—I’ll kiss no more males,—I have kissed your 
twin yonder in a humour of reconciliation, ’till ho {hiccuji) rises 
upon my stomach like a radish. 

Milla. Eh! filthy creature—what was the quarrel? 

Pet. There was no quarrel—there migh^t have been a quarrel. 

WiL If there had been words enow between ’em to have 
expressed provocation, they had gone together by the oars like 
a pair of castanets. 

PeL You were the quarrel. 

MiJla. Me! 

Pei. If I have a humour, to quarrel, 1 can make less matters 
conclude premises.—If yoif are not handsom, what then; if 1 
have a humour to prove it?—If I shall have ray reward, say so; 
if not, fight for your face the next time yourself—I’ll go sleep. 

WiL Do, wrap thyself up like a woodlouse, and dream revenge 
—and hear me, if thou canst Icnrn to write by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, pen me a challenge—I’ll carry it for thee. 

PeL Carry your mistress’s monkey a spider,—go flea dogs, 
and read romances—I’ll go to bed to mynnaid. 

Mrs. Fain. He’s horridly drunk—how came you all in this 
pickle ? 

WiL A plot, a plot, to get rid of the knight,—your husband’s 
advice; but he sneaked off. 


SCENE X # 

Sir Wtlfull drunks Lady Wishfort, Witwoud, 
Millamant, Mrs. Faina ll. 

Lady. Out upon’t, out upon’t, at years of discretion, and 
comport yourself at this rantipole rate. 

Sir WiL No offence, aunt. 

Lady. Offence? As I’m a person, I’m ashamed of you— 
Fogh! how you stink of wine! D’ye think my niece will over 
endure such a boracjiio ! yot’re an absolute borachio. 

Sir Wil. Borachio / 

Lady. At a timb when you should commence an amour, and 
put your best foot foremost- 
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Sir WiL ’Sheart, an you grutfth me your liquor, make a bill— 
give me more drink, and take my purse. [Sings. 

Prithee fill me the glass 
’Till it laugh in my face. 

With ale that is potent and mellow; 

He tliat whines for a lass 
Is a-n ignorant ass. 

For a bvmppr has not its fellow. 

But if you would have me marry my cousin, say the word, and 
ril do’t—Wilful! will do’t, that’s the word—Wilfull will do't, 
that’s my crest.—rny motto I have forgot. 

Lady. My nephew’s a little overtaken, cousin—but ’tis with 
drinking your health—O’ my word you are obliged to him- 

Sir Wd. In vino venias., aunt;—If I drunk your health to-day, 
cousin, I am a horachio. But if you have a mind to be married 
say the word, and send for the yiiper, Wilfull will do’t. If not, 
dust it aAvay, and let’s have t’other round—Tony, ’odsheart, 
Avhere’s Tony—Tony’s an honest fellow, but ho spits after a 
bumper, and that’s a fault. [Sings^ 

We’ll drink and we’ll never ha’ done, boys, 

Put the glass then around with the sun, boys, 

Ijct Apollo’s example invite us; 

VoT he’s drunk every night, 

And that makes him so bright, 

Tliat he’s able next morning to light us. 

The sun’s a good piraffte, an honest soaker, he has a cellar at 
your Antipodes. If 1 travel, aunt, I touch at your Antipodes— 
your Antipodes are a good rascally sort of topsie-turvy fellows 
—if I had a bumper I’d stand upon my head and drink a health 
to ’em—A match or no matcli, cousin, with the hard name— 
aunt, Wilfull will do’t. If she has her maidenhead let her look 
to’t; if she has not, let her keep her own counsel in the mean¬ 
time, and -cry out at the nine months’ end. 

Milla. Your pardon, madam, 1 can stay no longer—Sir Wilfull 
grows very fioworful. Egh! how he smells! I shall be overcome 
if I stay. Como, cousin. 


SCENE XI 

Lady Wishvort, Sir Wii.fitll Witwotti), 

Mr. Wn'WOUD, J'oibi-e. 

Lady. Smells! he would poison a tallow-chandler and liis 
family. Beastly creature, I know not what fp do with him.— 
Travel, quoth a; ay travel, travel, get thee gone, gefrthee but 
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far enough, to the Saracens, or the Tartars, or the Turks—for 
thou art not fit to live in a Christian commonwealth, thou 
beastly pagan. 

Sir Wil. Turks, no; no Turks, aunt: your Turks are infidels, 
and believe not in the grape. Your Mahometan, your Mussul¬ 
man is a dry stinkard—no offence, aunt. My map says that 
your Turk is not so honest a man as your Christian—T cannot 
find by the map that your mufti is orthodox—whereby it is a 
plain case, that orthodox is a hard word, aunt, and {hiccup) 
Greek for claret. [Sinys. 

To drink is a Ciiristian diversion 
Unknown to the Turk or the Persian: 

Let Mahometan fools 
Live by heathenish rules. 

And be damned over tea-cups and coffee. 

But let British lads sing. 

Crown a health to the king. 

And a fig for your sultan and vSophy. 

Ah. Tony! [Foible whispers Lady Wtshtort. 

Lady. Sir Rowland impatient? Good lack! what shall 1 do 
with this beastly tumbril?—Go lie down and sleep, you sot —or 
as I’m a person. I’ll have you bastinadoed with broom-sticks. 
Call up the wenches with broom-sticks. 

Sir Wil. Ahey? Wenches, where are the wenches? 

Lady. Dear Cousin Witwoud, get him away, and you will bind 
me to you inviolably. I have an affair of moment that invades 
me with some precipitation.—You will oblige me to all futurity. 

Wit. Come, knight—pox on him, I don’t know what to say to 
him—wall you go to a cock-match? 

Sir Wil. With a wench, Tony? Is she a shake-bag, sirrah? 
Let me bite your cheek for that. 

Wit. Horrible! He has a breath like a bagpipe—Ay, ay, 
come, will you march, my Salopian ? 

Sir Wil. Lead on, little Tony—I’ll follow thee, my Anthony, 
my Tantony, Sirrah, thou shalt be my Tantony, and I’ll be 
thy pig. 

—And a fig for your sultan and Sophy. 

Lady. This will never do. It will never make a match—at 
least before he has been abroad. 


SCENE XII 

Lady WLSHFOBTf.WAiTWELL disguised as for Sir Rowland. 

Lady. Dear Sir Rowland, I am confounded with confusion at 
the retrospection of my own rudeness,—^I have more pardons to 
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ask than the pope distributes in the year of jubile. But I hope 
where there is likely to be so near an alliance, we may unbend 
the severity of decorum, and dispense with a little ceremony. 

Wait, My impatience, madam, is the effect of my transport; 
—and ’till I have the possession of your adorable person, I am 
tantalised on the rack; and do but hang, madam, on the tenter 
of expectation. 

Lady, You have excess of gallantry. Sir Rowland; and press 
things to a conclusion, with a most prevailing vehemence,— 
But a day or two for decency of marriage- 

Wait, For decency of funeral, madam. The delay will break 
my heart—or if that should fail, 1 shall be poisoned. My 
ne{>hew will get an inkling of my designs, and poison me,—and 
I would willingly starve him before I die—I would gladly go out 
of tVie world with ^that satisfaction.—That would be some 
comfort to me, if I could but live so long as to he revenged on 
that unnatural viper. 

Lady. Is he so unnatural, say you? Truly I would con¬ 
tribute much both to the saving of your life, and the acoom- 
j)liahraent of your revenge—not that I respect myself; though 
lie has been a perfidious wretch to me. 

Wait. Perfidious to you ! 

Lady. O Sir Rowland, the hours that he has died away at 
rny feet, the tears that he has shed, the oaths that he has sworn, 
tlie palpitations that he has felt, the trances and the tremblings, 
the ardors and the ecstacies, the kneelings, and the risings, 
the heart-lieavings and the hand-gripings, the pangs and the 
pathetick regards of his protesting eyes! Oh, no memory can 
register, * 

Wait, What, my rival! Is the rebel my rival ? a’ dies. 

Lady. No. don’t kill him at once. Sir Rowland, starve him 
gradually inch by inch. 

Wait, ril do’t. In three weeks he shall be bare-foot; in a 
month out at knees with begging an alms,—he shall starve 
upward and upward, ’till he has nothing living but his head, 
nnd then go out in a stink like a candle’s end upon a save-all. 

Lady. Well, Sir Rowland, you have the way,—^you are no 
novice in the labyrinth of love—^you have the clue—But as I 
am a person, Sir Rowland, you must not attribute my yielding 
to any sinister appetite, or indigestion of w'idow-hood; nor 
impute my complacency to any lethargy of continence—I hope 
you do not think me prone to any iteration of nuptials- 

Wait. Far be it from me- 

Lady. If you do, I protest I must recede—or think that 1 
have made a prostitution of decorums, but in the vehemence of 
compassion, and to save the life of*a person of so much import¬ 
ance— . 

Wait. I esteem it so- • 

Lady. Or else you wrong my condescension- 
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yfait I do not, I do not- 

Lady. Indeed you do, - 
Wait.^I do not, fair shrine of virtue. 

Lculy. If you think the least scruple of carnality was an 
ingredient- 

Wait. Dear madam, no. You are all camphire and frank¬ 
incense, all chastity and odour. 

Lady. Or that- 


SCENE XIII 
[To them] Foible. 

Foib. Madam, the dancers are ready, and there’s one with a 
letter, who must deliver it into your own hands. 

Lady. Sir Rowland, will you give me leave? Tliink favour¬ 
ably, judge candidly, and conclude you have found a person 
who would suffer racks in honour’s cause, dear Sir Rowland, 
and will wait on you incessantly. 


SCENE XIV 
Waitwell, Foible. 

Wait. Fie, fie!—What a slavery have 1 undergone; spouse, 
hast thou any cordial, J want spirits. 

Foib, What a washy rogue art thou, to .pant thus for a quarter 
of an hour’s lying and swearing to a fine lady? 

Wait O, she is the antidote to desire. Spouse, thou wilt 
fare the worse for’t—I shall have no appetite to iUTation of 
nuptials this eight and forty hours—By this hand I’d rather 
1)6 a chairman in the dog-days, than act Sir Rowland ’till this 
time to-morrow. 


SCENE XV 

[To them] Lady with a letter. 

Lady. Call in the dancers;—Sir Rowland, we’ll sit, if you 
please, and see the entertainment. [Darice, 

Now with your permission. Sir Rowland, I will peruse my 
letter—I would open it in your presence, because I would not 
make you uneasie. If it should make you uneasie 1 w'ould burn 
it—speak if it does—but yod may see, the superscription is like 
a woman’s hand. 

Foib. By heaveft! Mrs. Morwood’s, I know it,—my heart 
akee —get it from her- [To him. 
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Wait, A woman’s hand ? No, madam, that’s no woman’s 
hand, I see that already. That’s somebody whose throat must 
be cut. 

Lady. Nay, Sir Rowland, since you give me a proof of your 
passion by your jealousie, I promise you I’ll make a return, by 
a frank communication—You shall see it—we’ll open it together 
—look you here. 

[/Jftocfo.] “Madam, though unknown to you,”—Look you 
there, ’tis from nobody that I know—“ I have that honour for 
your character, that I think myself obliged to let you know you 
are abused. He who pretends to be Sir Rowland is a cheat and 
a rascal-” Oh heavens 1 what’s this? 

Foih, Unfortunate, all’s ruined. 

Wait, How, how, let me see, let mo see [reading']^ “ A rascal 
and disguised, and suborned for that imposture,”—O villany! 
O villanj’^!—“ by the contrivance of-” 

Lady, I shall faint, I shall die, oh! 

Foih. Say ’tis your nephew’s hand.—Quickly, his plot, swear, 
swear it, [To him. 

Wait, Here’s a villain! Madam, don’t you perceive it, don’t 
you see it ? 

Lady, Too well, too well, I have seen too much. 

Wait, I told you at first I know the hand—A woman’s hand ? 
The rascal wTites a sort of a large hand; your Roman hand—I 
saw there was a throat to be cut presently. If he were my son, 
as he is my nephew, I’d pistol him- 

Fo^, O treachery! But are you sure. Sir Rowland, it is his 
writing? 

Wait. Sure? Am Inhere? do I live? do I love this pearl of 
India? I have twenty letters in my pocket from him, in the 
same character. 

Lady. How! 

Foib. 0 w'hat luck it is. Sir Rowland, that you were present 
at this juncture! This was the biisineas that brought Mr. 
Mirabell disguised to Madam Millamant this afternoon. I 
thought something was contriving, when he stole by me and 
would have hid his face. 

Lady. How, how!—I heard the villain was in the house 
indeed; and now I remember, my niece went away abruptly, 
when Sir Wilfull was to have made his addresses. 

Foib. Then, then, madam. Mr. Mirabell w^aited for her in her 
chamber; but I would not tell your ladiship to discompose you 
when vou were to receive Sir Rowland. 

Wait. Enough, his date is short. 

Foib. No, good Sir Rowland, don't incur the law. 

Wait. Law! I care not for law. I can b^it die, and ’tis in a 
good cause—my lady shall be satisfied of my truth and 
innocence, though it cost me my life. * 

Lady. No, dear Sir Rowland, don’t fight, if you should be 
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killed I must never shew my face; or hanged—0 consider my 
reputation, Sir Rowland—No, you shan't fight.—I'll go in and 
examine my niece; I'll make her confess. I conjure you, Sir 
Rowland, by all your love, not to fight. 

Wait. I am charmed, madam, I obey. But some proof you 
must let me give you;—I'll go for a black box, which contains 
tli(» writings of my whole estate, and deliver that into your hands. 

Ladif, Ay, dear Sir Rowland, that wdll be some comfort, bring 
the black box. 

Wait. And may I presume to bring a contract to be signed 
this night? May I hope so far? 

Lady. Bring wdiat \"ou will; but come alive, pray come alive. 
0 this is a happy discovery. 

Wait. Dead or alive I’ll come—^and married we will be in 
spight of treachery; ay, and get an heir that shall defeat the 
last remaining glimpse of hope in my abandoned nephew. 
Como, my buxom widow: 

E’er long you shall substantial proof receive 
That I’m an arrant knight- 

Foib. Or arrant knave. 


ACT V 


SCENE I .—[Scene continves] 

I.ady WisHFORT and Foible. 

Lady. Out of my house, out of my house, thou viper, thoo 
serpent, that I have fostered; thou bosom traitress, that I raised 
from nothing—begone, begone, begone, go, go,—that I took 
from washing of old gaiise and weaving of dead hair, wdth a 
bleak blue nose, over a chafing-dish of starved embers, and 
dining behind a traver’s rag, in a shop no bigger tlian a bird¬ 
cage,—go, go, starve again, do, do. 

Foib. Dear madam. I’ll beg pardon on my knees. 

Lady. Away, out, out, go set up for yourself again—do, drive 
a trade, do, with your threepenny-worth of small ware, flaunting 
upon a packthread, under a brandy-feller’s bulk, or against a 
dead wall by a ballad-monger. Go, hang out an old frisoneer- 
gorget with a yard of yellow colberteen again; do; an old gnawed 
mask, two rows of pins and a child's fiddle; a glass necklace 
with the beads broken, and a quilted nightcap with one ear. 
Go, go, drive a trade.—These were your commodities, you 
treacherous trull, this was the merchandize you dealt in, when 
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I took you into my houBe^ placed you next myself, and made 
you governante of my whole family. You have forgot this, 
have you, now you have feathered your nest? 

Foih. No, no, dear madam. I>o but hear me, have but a 
moment^B patience—I’ll confess all. Mr. Mirabell seduced me; 
I am not the first that he has wheadled with his dissembling 
tongue; your ladiship’s own wisdom has been deluded by huii, 
then how should I, a poor ignorant, defend myself ? O madam, 
if you knew but what he promised me, and how he assured me 
your ladiship should come to no damage—or else the wealth of 
the Indies should not have bribed me to conspire against so 
good, so sweet, so kind a lady as you have been to me. 

Lady. No damage? What, to betray me, to marry me to a 
cast-serving-man; to make me a receptacle, an hospital for a 
decayed pimp? No damage? O thou frontlesa impudence, 
more than a big-bellied actress. 

Foih, Pray do but hear me, madam, he could not marry your 
ladiship, madam—no indeed, his marriage was to have been 
void in law; for he was married to me first, to secure your 
ladiship. He could not have bedded your ladiship; for if he 
had consummj^ted with your ladiship, he must have run the 
risque of the law, and been put upon liis clergy—Yes indeed, I 
enquired of the law in that case before 1 would meddle or make. 

Lady. What, then I have been your property, have I? I 
have been convenient to you, it seems,—while you were catering 
for Miraliell; I have been breaker for you? What, have you 
made a }>assive bawd of me?—This exceeds all precedent; I 
am brought" to fine uses, to become a botcher of second-hand 
marriages between Abigails and Andrews! I’ll couple you. 
Yes, I’ll baste you together, you and your Philander. I’ll 
Duke’s Place you, as I’m a person. Your turtle is in custody 
already: you shall coo in the same cage, if there be constable or 
warrant in the parish. 

Foih, O that ever I was born, O that 1 was ever married,— 
a bride, ay, I shall be a Bridewell-bride. Oh! 


SCENE II 

Mrs Fain ALL, Foible. 

Mrs, Fain. Poor Foible, what’s the matter? 

Foih. O madam, my lady’s gone for a constable; I shall be 
had to a justice, and put to Bridewell to beat hemp; poor 
Waitwell’s gone to prison already. ^ 

Mrs. Fain, Have a good heart. Foible, ^lirabell’s gone to 
give seourity for him. This is all Marwood’s and my husband’s 
doing. r 

Foih. Yes, yee; I know it, madam; she was in my lady’s 
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closet, and overheard all that you said to me before dinner. 
She sent the letter to my lady; and that missing effect, Mr. 
Fainall laid this plot to arrest Waitwell, when he pretended to 
go for l^e papers; and in the meantime Mrs. Marwood declared 
all to my lady. 

Mrs. Fain, Was there no mention made of me in the letter ? 
—My mother does not suspect my being in the confederacy? 
I fancy Marwood has not told her, though she has told my 
husband. 

Foib, Yes, madam; but my lady did not see that part: we 
stifled the letter before she read so far. Has that mischievous 
devil told Mr. Fainall of your ladiship then? 

Mt 8, Fain, Ay, all's out, iny affair with Mirabell, everything 
discovered. This is the last day of our living together, that’s 
my comfort.. 

Foib, Indeed, madam, and so ’tis a comfort if you knew all,— 
he has been even with your ladiship; which I could have told 
you long enough since, but I love to keep peace and quietness 
by my good vill: I had rather bring friends together than set 
’em at distance. Hut Mrs. Mar^vood and he are nearer related 
tlian ever their parents thought for. 

Mrs, Fain, Say’st thou so, Foible? Canst thou prove this? 

Foib, I can take niy oath of it, madam, so can Mrs. Mincing; 
we have had many a fair wt^rd from Madam Marwood, to conceal 
something that passed in our chamber one evening when you 
were at Hide Park;—and wc were thought to have gone a walk¬ 
ing: but we went up unawares,—though we were sworn to 
secresie too; Madam Marwood took a book and swore us upon 
it: but it was but a book of poems ,—sp long as it was not a 
Bible-oath, we may break it with a safe conscience. 

Mrs, Fain. This discovery is the most opportune thing I 
ciuld wish. Now Mincing? 


SCENE ITT 
[To them] Mincixo. 

Mitic, My lady would speak with Mrs. P'oihle, mcm. Mr. 
:^iirabell is with her; he has set your spouse at liberty, Mrs. 
Foible, and would have you hide yourself in my lady’s closet, 
’till my old lady’s anger is abated. 0, my old lady is in a 
perilous passion at something Mr. Fainall has said; he swears,' 
and my old lady cries. There’s a fearful hurricane I vow. 
He says, mem, how that he’ll have my lady’s fortune made 
over to him, or he’ll be divorced. 

Mrs, Fain, Does your lady or Mirabell know that ? 

Mine, Yee, mem, they have sent me to see if Sir Wilfull be 
sober, and to bring him to them. My lady is resolved to have 
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him I think, rather than lose Riich a vast sum as six thousand 
pound. O. come, Mrs. Foible, I hear my old lady. 

Mrs. Ffiin. Foible, yon must tell Mincing that she must 
prepare to vouch when I call her. 

Foih. Yea, yes, madam. 

Mine. O yes, mem. I'll vouch anything for your ladiship’s 
service, be what it will. 


SCENE IV 

Mrs. Fainatx, Lady Wishfort, Marwood. 

Lady. O my dear friend, how can I enumerate the benefits 
that I have received from your goodness? To you I owe the 
timely discovery of the false vows of Mirabell; to you I owe the 
detection of the impostor Sir Rowland. And now you are 
become an intercessor with my son-in-law, to save the honour 
of my house, and compound for the. frailties of my daughter. 
Well, friend, you are enough to reconcile no to the bad world, or 
else 1 would retire to desarts and solitucies; and feed harmless 
sheep by groves and purling streams. Dear Marwood, let us 
leave the world, and retire by ourselves and be shepherdesses. 

Mrs. Mar. Let us first dispatch the affair in hand, madam. 
We shall have leisure to think of retirement afterwards. Here 
is one who is concerned in the treaty. 

Lady. O daughter, daughter, is it possible thou should’st be 
my child, bone of my bone, and flesh of ray flesh, and as I may 
say, another me, and yet transgress the most minute particle of 
severe virtue? Is it possible you should lean aside to iniquity, 
who liave boon oast in tlie direct mold of virtue? T have not 
only been a mold but. a pattern for you, and a model for you, 
after you were brought into the Avorld, 

Mrs. Fain. I don't understand your ladiship. 

Lady. Not understand? Why, have you not been naught? 
Have you not been sophisticated ? Not understand ? Here I 
am ruined to compound for yc^r caprices and your cuckoldoms. 
I must pawn my ]ilate and my jewels, and ruin my niece, and 
all little enouch- 

Mrs. Fain. I am wronged and abused, and so are you. ’Tis 
a false accusation, as false as hell, as false as your friend there, 
or your friend’s friend, my false husband. 

Mrs. Mar. My friend, jMts. Fainall? Your husband my 
friend, what do you mean ? 

3frs. Fain. I know what I mean, madam, and so do you; 
and so shall the world at a time eohvenient. 

Mrs. Mar. I am sorry to see you so passionate, madam. 
More temper would look more like innocence. But I have done. 
I am sorrj" my zeal to serve your ladiship and family should 
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admit of misconstruction, or make me liable to affronts. You 
will pardon me, madam, if I meddle no more with an affair in 
which I am not personally concerned. 

Lady. O dear friend, I am so ashamed that yon should meet 
with such returns—You ought to ask pardon on your knees, 
ungrateful creature; she deserves more from you, tlian all your 
life can accomplish—0 don’t leave mo destitute in this per¬ 
plexity ;—no, stick to me, my good genius. 

Mrs. Fain. I tell you, madam, you’re abused—Stick to you? 
ay, like a leach, to suck your best blood—she’ll drop off when 
she’s full. Madam, you shan’t pawn a bodkin, nor part with a 
brass counter, in com{)uBition for me. I defie ’em all. Let ’em 
prove their aspersions; I know my own innocence, and dare 
stand a trial. 


SCENE V 

Lady Wishtobt, Makwood. 

Lady. Why, if she should be innocent, if she should be wronged 
after all, ha ? I don’t know what to think,—and I promise you, 
her education has been unexceptionable—I may say it; for I 
chiefly made it my ow'n care to initiate her very infancy in the 
rudiments of virtue, and to impress upon her tender years a 
young odium and aversion to the very sight of men,—ay, friend, 
she would ha’ shrieked if she had but seen a man, ’till she was in 
her teens. As I’m a person ’tis true.—She was never suffered 
to play with a male-child, though but in coats; nay, her very 
babies were of the feminine gender,—O, she never looked a man 
in the face but her own father, or the chaplain, and him we 
made a shift to put upon her for a woman, by the help of his 
long garments, •and his sleek face; ’till she was going in her 
fifteen. 

Mrs. Mar. ’Twas much she should be deceived so long. 

Lady. I warrant you, or she would never have born to have 
been catechised by him; and ^ve heard his long lectures 
against singing and dancing, and such debaucheries; and going 
to filthy plays; and prophane musick-meetings, where the lewd 
trebles squeek nothing but bawdy, and the bases roar blasphemy. 
O, she would have swooned at the sight or name of an obscene 
play-book—and can I think after all this, that my daughter can 
be naught? What, a whore? And thought it excommunica¬ 
tion to set her foot within the door of a play-house. 0 dear 
friend, I can’t believe it, no, no; as she says, let him prove it, 
let him prove it. 

Jfar. Prove it, madam? What, and have your name 
prostituted in a publick court; yours and your daughter’s 
reputation worried at the bar by a pack of bawling lawyers? 

H 
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To be ushered in with an 0 yei^ of scandal; and have your case 
opened by an old fumbling leacher in a quoif like a man midwife, 
to bring your daughter’s infamy to light; to be a theme for 
legal punsters, and quiblers by the statute; and become a jest, 
against a rule of court, where there is no precedent for a jest in 
any record; not even in Doomsday Book: to discompose the 
gravity of the bench, and provoke naughty interrogatories in 
morn naughty law Latin ; while the good judge, tickled with the 
proceeding, simpers under a grey beard, and figes ofiF and on his 
cushion as if he had swallowed cantharides, or sate upon cow¬ 
itch. 

Lady. O, ’tis very hard! 

Mrs. Mar. And then to have my young revellers of the 
Temple take notes, like prentices at a conventicle; and after 
talk it over again in Commons, or before drawers in an eating- 
house. 

Lady. Worse and worse. 

Mrs. Mar. Nay, this is nothing; if it would end here ’twere 
weU. But it must after this be consigned by the shorthand 
writers to the publick press; and from tlience be transferred to 
the hands, nay, into the throats and lungs of hawkers, with voices 
more licentious than the loud flounder-man’s: and this you 
must hear ’till you are stunned; nay, you must hear nothing 
else for some days. 

Lady. O, ’tis insupportable. No, no, dear friend, make it up, 
make it up; ay, ay, I’ll compound. I’ll give up all, myself and 
my all, my niece and her all—anything, everything for com¬ 
position. 

Mrs. Mar. Nay, nfadam, I advise nothing, I only lay before 
you, as a friend, the inconveniencies which perhaps you have 
overseen. Here comes Mr. Fainall, if he will be satisfied to 
huddle up all in silence, I shall be glad. You must think I 
would rather congratulate than condole with you. 


SC^E VI 

Fainall, Lady Wishport, Mrs. SLvrwood. 

Lady. Ay, ay, I do not doubt it, dear Marw'ood: no, no, I do 
not doubt it. 

Fain. Well, madam; I have suffered myself to be overcome 
by the importunit 3 ^ of this lady your friend; and am content 
you shall enjoy your own proper estate during life; on condition 
you oblige yourself never to marry, under such penalty as I 
think convenient. ^ ‘ 

Lady. Never to marry ? 

Fain. No more Sir Rowdands,—the next imposti^e may not 
be so timely detected. 
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Mrs, Mar, That conditu)n, I dare ansM'er, my lady will con¬ 
sent to, without diftioultv; she has already but too much 

• % 

experienced the pertidiousness of men. Heaides, madam, when 
we retire to our pastoral solitude ^\e shall hid adieu to all other 
thoughts. 

Lady. Ay, that's true; but in case of necessity; as of health, 
or some such emereenev- 

Fain. O, if 3’ou are })reseribed marriage, you shall be ron- 
sidered; I will only reserve to myself the power to chuse for you. 
If your physick be wliolsome, it matters not who is your apothe¬ 
cary. Xext, my wife shall settle on me the remainder of her 
fortune, not made over already; and for her maintenance 
depend entirely on my discretion. 

Lady. This is most inhumanly savage; exceeding the barbarity 
of a Muscovite husband. 

Fain. I learned it from Ids czarish majesty's retinue, in a 
winter evening’s conference over brandy and popper, amongst 
other secrets of matrimony and policy, jis they are at juesent 
practised in the nortliern hemisphere. Hut this must be agreed 
unto, and that positively. Lastly, I wnll be endowed, in right 
of iny wife, wath that six thousaiul jumnd, winch is the moiety 
of Mrs. Millaniant's fortune m your possession; and whic^h she 
has forfeited (as will afipear by the last will and testanient of 
your deceased husband. Sir Jonatlian Wishforl) by her dis¬ 
obedience in contracting herself against your consent or know-^- 
ledge; and by refusing the ofTered match w^ith Sir Wilfull 
Witwuud, wiiicii you, like a careful aunt, had provided for her. 

Lady. My nephew' w'us non comj[)ofi ; and could not make his 
addresses. • 

Fain. 1 come to make demands—I’ll hoar no objections. 

Lady. You w'ul grant me time to consider? 

Fain. Yes, while the instrument is drawing, to which you 
must set your hand Hill more sufficient deeds can be perfected: 
which I w'ill take care shall be done ivith all possible speed. In 
the meanwhile I will go for the said instrument, and ’till my 
return you may ballance this matter in your own discretion. 


SCENE VII 

Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Marwood. 

Lady. This insolence is beyond all precedent, all parallel; 
must I be subject to this merciless villain ? 

Mrs. Mar, ’Tis severe indedfl, madam, that you should smart 
for your daughter’s wtintonness. 

Lady. ’Twas agahist my consent that she married this 
liurbarian, but she would have him, though her year was not 
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oul.—Ah! liPr first husband, my son Languish, would not have 
carriod it thus. Well, that was my choice, this is hers; she is 
malelied now with a T\itnesH—1 shall be mad, dear friend, is 
tliero no comfort for me? Must 1 live to be confiscated at this 
rebel-rate?—Here*come two more of my Egyptian plagues too. 


SCENE VIII 

[To them] Millamant, Sir Wilfull. 

Sir Wil. Aunt, vour servant. 

Lady. Out, caterpillar, call not me aunt; I know thee not. 

Sir Wil. I confess 1 have been a little in disguise, as they say 
—’Sheart! and ]’m sorry for’t. What would 3 "ou have? I 
hope I committed no offence, aunt-—and if I did I am willing to 
make satisfaction; and what can a man say fairer? If I have 
broke anything I’ll pay for’t, an it cost a pound. And so let 
that content for what's past, and make no more words. For 
what’s to come, to })leasure you I’m willing to marry my cousin. 
So pray let’s all be friends, she and I are agreed upon the matter 
bofore>a witness. 

Lady. How’s this, dear niece? Have I any comfort? Can 
this be true ? 

MUla. I am content to be a sacrifice to your repose, madam; 
and to convince you that I had no hand in the plot, as you were 
misinformed, I have laid my commands on Mirabel] to oonie in 
person, and be n witness tliat 1 give my hand to this fiower of 
knighthood; and for the contract that passed between Mirabel! 
and me, I have obliged him to make a resignation of it in your 
ladiship’s presences—he is without, and waits your leave for 
admittance. 

Lady. Well, I'll swear I am something revived at this testi¬ 
mony of your obedience; but T cannot admit tliat traitor,—I 
fear I cannot fortific myself to support liis appearance. He is 
as torriblo to me as a Gorgon; if I see him I fear I sliall turn to 
stone, petiifie incessantly. 

Milla. If you disoblige him he may resent your refusal, and 
insist upon the contract still. Then ’tis the last time he will be 
offensive to you. 

Lady. Are you sure it ^ill be the last time?—If I were sure of 
that-—shall I never see him again ? 

Milla. Sir Wilfull, you and he are to travel together, are 
you not ? 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart, the gentleman’s a civil gentleman, aunt, let 
him come in; why, we are sworn brothers and fellow-travellers. 
—AYe are to be Pylades and Orestes, he and I—he is to be my 
interpreter in foreign parts. He has been over-seas once already; 
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and with proviso that I marry my cousin, will cross ’em once 
again, only to bear me company.—'Sheart, I'll call him in,—an 
I set on't once, he shall cokuc in; and see who'll hinder him. 

to the door and hems. 

Mrs. Mar. This is precious fooling, if it would pass; but I’ll 
know the bottom of it. 

Lady. O dear Marwood, you are not going? 

Mar. Not far, madam; I'll return immcdiatclv. 


SCENE IX 

Lady Wishtort, Millamant, Sir Wilfuxl, Mirabell. 

Sir Wil. Ijook up, man, I'll stand by you, ’sbud, an she do 
frown, she can’t kill you;—besides—harkee, she dare not frown 
desperately, because her face is none of her own; ’sheart, and 
she should her forehead would wrinkle like the coat of a cream- 
cheese; but mum for that, fellow-traveller, 

Mira. If a deep sense of the many injuries I have offered to 
so good a lady, with a sincere remorse, and a hearty contrition, 
can but obtain the least glance of compassion, 1 am too happy 
—Ah, madam, there was a time—but let it be forgotten—T 
confess 1 have deservedly forfeited the high place 1 once held, 
of sighing at your feet; nay, kill me not, by turning from mo in 
disdain—I come not to plead for favour;—nay, not h)r pardon; 
1 am a suppliant only for pity—I am going where I never shall 
behold you more- • 

Sir Wil. How, fellow-traveller!—You shall go by yourself 
then. 

Mita. Let me be pitied first; and afterwards forgotten—I 
ask no more. 

Sir Wil. By’r Lady, a very reasonable request, and will cost 

you nothing, aunt.—Come, come, forgive and forget, aunt, why 

vou must an you are a Christian. 

% ^ 

Mira. Consider, madam, in reality, you could not receive 
much prejudice; it was an innocent device; though I confess it 
had a face of guiltiness, it was at most an artifice which love 
contrived—and errors w^hich love produces have ever been 
accounted venial. At least think it is punishment enoygh, that 
I have lost what in my heart I hold most dear, that to your cruel 
indignation I have offered up this beauty, and with her my peace 
and quiet; nay, all my hopes of future comfort. 

Sir Wil. An he does not move me, would I may never be 
o’ the quorum,—an it were'nSt as good a deed as to drink, to 
give her to him again, I would I might never take shipping— 
Aunt, if yoi^don’t for|^vo quickly, I shall melt, I can tell you that. 
My contract went no farther than a little mouth-glew, and that’s 
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hardly dry;—one doleful sigh more from my fellow-tiaveller 
and ’tis dissolved. 

Lady. Well, nephew, upon yciur account—Ah, he has a false 
insinuating tongue—Well, sir, I will stifle my just resentment at 
my nephew's request —I will endeavour what I can to forget,— 
but on proviso that you resign the contract with my niece 
immediatelv. 

Mira. It is in writing and with ]»apers of concern; but I have 
sent my servant for it, and will deliver it- to you, with all 
acknowledgments for your transcendent goodness. 

Lady. Oh, he has witchcraft in his eyes and tongue;—when 
I did not see him 1 could have brilied a villain to his assassina¬ 
tion; but his appearance rakes the embers vhich have so long 
lain smothered in my breast.- [Amde. 


SCENE X 

[To iliemi ] Fainall, Marwood. 

Fain. Your date of deliberation, madam, is expired. Here is 
the instrument, are you jirepared to sign ? 

Lady. If I were prepared, 1 am not impowered. My mece 
exerts a lawful claim, having matched lierself by mv direction 
to Sir Wilfull. 

Fain. That sham is tOo gross to })ass on me—though 'tis 
imposed on you, madam. 

Milla. Sir, 1 have given my consent. 

Mira. And, sir, 1 Ifa,ve resigned my pretensions. 

Sir WiL And, sir, I assert niv right; and vill maintain it in 
defiance of you, sir, and of your instrument. 'Shcart, an you 
talk of an instrument, sir, 1 have an old fox by my thigh shall 
hack your instrument of rain vellam to shreds, sir. It shall not 
be sufficient for a mittimus or a tailor’s measure; therefore 
withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r Lady I shall draw mine. 

Lady. Hold, nephew, hold. 

Milla. Good Sir Wilfull, respite your valour. 

Fain. Indeed? Are you provided of your guard, with your 
single beef-eater there? But I’m prepared for you; and insist 
upon my first proposal. You shall submit your own estate to 
my management, and absolutely make over my wife’s to my 
sole use; as pursuant to the purport and tenor of this other 
covenant.—I suppose, madam, your consent is not requisite in 
this case; nor, Mr. Mirabell, your resignation; nor. Sir Wilfull, 
your right—you may draw' your fox if you please sir, and make 
a bear-garden flourisli somew^here else: for here it will not avail. 
This, my Lady Wishfort, must be subscribed, or your darling 
daughter's turned adrift, like a leaky hulk to sink or swim, as 
she and the current of this lewd town can agree. 
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Lady. la there no means, no remedy, to atop my ruin? Un¬ 
grateful wretch! dost thou not owe tin being, thy subaistanco, 
to my daughter's fortune? 

Fain. I’ll answer you when I liave the rest of it in my 
possession. 

Mira. But that you would not accept of a remedy from niy 
handfl—I own I have not deserved you sliould owe any obligation 
to me; or else perhaps 1 could davise- 

Lady. O wdiafc? what? to save me and my child from ruin, 
from want. I’ll forgive all that's past; nay. I’ll coiiHcut to any¬ 
thing to come, to be delivered from this tyranny. 

Mxra. Ay, madam; but that is loo late, my reward is inter¬ 
cepted. You hiivv disposed of her, wdio only could have made 
me a compensation for all my services;—but be it as it may, I 
am resolved I’ll serv'e you shall not l)o wronged in this 

savage manner. 

Lady. How! Dear Mr. Mirai)ell, can you be so generous at 
last! But it is not ]iossible. Harkce. I’ll break my nephew’s 
match, you shall have my nie<‘C yvi, and nil her fortune, if you 
can but save me from this immiruuif damrer. 

Mira. Will you ? I take you at vour w'ord. 1 ask no more. 
I must havt' leave for two criminals to a])pear. 

Lady. Ay, av, anybody, anylKidy. 

Mira. Foible is one, and a penitent. 


SCENF XI 

[7’o them ^ i\Trs. Fainatl, Fotjjt.i^, Mincxno, 

Mitia. and Lady go to Mrs. Fain, and Foible. 

Mrs. Mar. O my shame! these corrupt things are brought 
hither to expose me. [To Fain. 

Fain. If it mu.st all come out, why let ’em know it, ’tin but 
the vxiy of the imrld. That shall not urge me to relinquish or 
abate one title of my terms, no, 1 will insist tlie more. 

Foih. Yes indeed, madam. I’ll take my Bible-oath of it. 

Mine. And so will I, mem. 

Lady. O Marwood, Marwood, art thou false? my friend 
deceive me? Hast thou been a wicked accomplice with that 
profligate man ? 

Mrs. Mar. Have you so mucli ingratitude and injustice, to 
give credit against your friend, to the aspersions of two such 
mercenary truls V 

Mine. Mercenarv, mem? Lscorn vour words. ’Tis true we 
found you and Mr. ^ainall in the blue garret; by the same 
token, you swore us Jo 8ecre.sie upon Messalinas’s poems. Mer¬ 
cenary ? No, if we would have been mercenary, we should have 
held our tongues; you would have bribed us suflBciently. 
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Fain. Go, you are an insignificant thing.—Well, what are you 
the better for this! Is this Mr. Mirabeirs expedient? Til be 
})ut off no longer—You, thing, that was a wife, shall smart for 
this. I will not leave thee M^^herewithal to hide thy shame: 
your body shall be naked as your reputation. 

Mrs. Fain, I despise 3 ^ou, and defie your malice—you have 
asjjcrsed roe wrongfully—I have proved your falsehood—go you 
and your treacherous—I will not name it, but starve together— 
perish. 

Fain, Not while you are worth a groat, indeed, my dear. 
Madam, I’ll be fooled no longer. 

Lady, Ah, Mr. Mirabell, this is small comfort, the detection of 
this affair. 

Mira, O in good time—Your leave for the other offender and 
penitent to appear, madam. 


SCENE XII 

[To them] Waitwei.l loith a box of wrUirtga, 

Lady. O Sir Rowland—Well, rascal. 

Wait. What your ladiship pleases.—I have brought the black 
box at last, madam. 

Mira. Give it me. Madam, you remember your promise. 
Lady. Ay, dear sir. 

Mira. Where are the gentlemen ? ^ 

Wait, At hand, sir,!rubbing their eye^s,—just risen from sleep. 
Fain. S’death, what’s this to me? I’ll not wait your private 
concerns. 


SCENE XIII 

[To them] Petulant, Witwoud. 

Pet, How now? what’s the matter? who’s hand’s out? 

Wit, Hey day! what, are j^ou all got together, like players at 
the end of the last act ? 

Mira. You may remember, gentlemen, I once requested your 
hands as witnesses to a certain parchment. 

Wit. Ay, I do, my hand 1 remember—Petulant set his mark. 

Mira, You wrong him, his name is fairly written, as shall 
appear—You do not remember, gentlemen, anything of what 
that parchment contained ? ^ [Undoing the box. 

Wif, No. 

Pci. Not I. I writ, I read nothing. 

Mira. Very well, now you shall know—I^ladam, your promise 

Lady. Ay, ay, sir, upon my honour 
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Mira. Mr. Fainall^ it is now time that you should know that 
your lady, while she was at her own disposal, and before you had 
by your insinuations wheadled her out of a pretended settle¬ 
ment of the greatest part of her fortune- 

Fain. Sir! pretended! 

Mira. Yes, sir. I say tliat this lady while a widow, having it 
seems received some cautions respecting your inconstancy and 
tyranny of temper, Avhich from her own partial opinion and 
fondness of you she could never liave Rus|)eeted—she did, 1 say, 
by the wholesome advice of friends and of sages learned in the 
laws of this land, deliver this same as her act and deed to me in 
trust, and to the uses within mentioned. Yon may road if you 
please —out the pmcbineut] tlu)ugh perhaps what is 
written on the back may serve vour occasii^ns. 

Fain. Very likely, sir. What’s hero? Damnation! 

{Itcads.^ “ A de(*d of conveyance of the whole estate real of 
Arabella Languish, widow, in trust to Edward Mirabell.^’— 
CJon fusion! 

Mira. Even so, sir, ’tis the way of the iwrhl, sir; of the widows 
of the* world. I suppose this deed may l)ear an elder date than 
what you have obtained from your lady. 

Fain. Perfidious fiend! then tlius I’ll he revenged.- 

[Offers to run af Mrs. Fain. 

Sir Wil. Hold, sir, now you may make your bear-garden 
flourish somewhere else, sir. 

Fain. Mirabell, you shall hear of this, air, bo sure you shall.— 
Let me pass, oaf. 

Mrji. Fain. Madam, you seem to stifle your resentment: you 
had better give it Jrent. • 

Mrs. Mar. Yes, it shall have vent—and to your confusion, or 
I’ll perish in the attempt. 


SCENE XIV (the last) 

Lady Wisiifort, Millamant, Mirabell, Mrs. Fatnail, Sir 
WiLFULL, Petulant, Witwoud, Foible, Mincing, Waitwell. 

Lady. O daughter, daughter, 'tis plain thou hast inherited thy 
mother’s prudence. 

Mrs, fain. Thank Mr. Mirabell, a cautious friend, to whose 
advice all is owing. 

Lady, Well, Mr. Mirabell, you have kept your promise—and 
I must perform mine.—First I pardon for your sake Sir Kowland 
there and Foible—t^e next ^ing is to break the matter to my 

nephew—and how ^ do that- 

Mira. Sor that, madam, give yourself no trouble,—let me 
have your consent—Sir Wilfull is my friend; he has had com* 
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passion upon lovers, and generously engaged a volunteer in this 
action, for our service; and now designs to prosecute his travels. 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart, aunt, I have no mind to marry. My 
cousin’s a fine lady, and the gentleman loves her, and she loves 
him, and they deserve one another; my resolution is to see 
foreign parts—I have set on’t—and when I’m set on’t, I must 
do’t. And if these two gentlemen would travel too, I think 
they may be spared. 

Pei. For my part, I say little—I think things are best off or on. 

Wit. I gad, I understand nothing of the matter,—I’m in a 
maze yet, like a dog in a dancing-school. 

Lady. Well, sir, take her, and with her all the joy 1 can give 
you. 

Milla. Why docs not. the man take me? Would you have 
me give myself to you over again ? 

Mira. Ay, and over and over again.— her hand.] 1 
would have you as often as possibly I can. Well, Heaven grant 
1 love you not too well, that’s all my fear. 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart, you’ll have time enough to toy after you’re 
married; or if you will toy now, let us have a dance in the 
meantime; that wo who are not lovers may have some other 
employment, besides looking on. 

Mira. With all my heart, dear Sir Wilfull. What shall we 
do for musick ? 

Foib. () sir, some that were provided for Sir Rowland’s enter¬ 
tainment are yet within call. [A dance. 

Lady. As 1 am a person I can hold out no longer;—I have 
wasted my spirits so to-day already, that I am ready to sinlc 
under the fatigue; and I cannot but have some fears upon me 
yet. that my son Fainall will pursue some desperate course. 

Mira. Madam, disquiet not yourself on that account; to my 
knowledge his circumstances are such, he must of force comply. 
For my jiart, I will contribute all that in me lyes to a reunion; 
in the meantime, madam [to Mrs. Fain.], let me before these 
witnesses restore to you this deed of trust; it may be a means, 
well managed, to make you live easily together. 

From hence let those be warned, who mean to wed; 

Lest mutual falshood stain the bridal-bed: 

For each deceiver to his cost may find, 

That marriage frauds too oft are paid in kind. 

• [Exeunt omnes. 



EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MRS. BRACEGIRDLE 

After our epilogue this crowd dismisses. 

I'm thinking how this play'll be pulled to pieces. 

But pray consider, e'er you doom its fall. 

How hard a thing 'twoiild be, to please you all. 

There are some enticks so with spleen diseased, 

They scarcely come inclining to be jiloaaed: 

And sure he must liave more than mortal skill. 

Who pleases any one against his will. 

Then, all bad jioets wi’* are sure are foes. 

And how their number's swolltxl the town well knows: 
In shoals, I’ve marked 'em judging in the pit; j 
Though they're on no pretence for judgment tit, ^ 
But that tliey have been damned for want of wit, j 
SiiKH' when, they by their own olTenccs taught, 

Set U]) for spies on plays, and tiiuUng fault. 

Others there are whose malice we'd prevent; j 
Such, who w'atch })lays. with seurrih^us intent | 

To mark out who by Characters are meant, ! 

And though no perfect likeness they ean trace; 

Vet each pretends to know the Copied Face. 

These, with false glussas feed their ^wn ill-nature. 

And turn to Libel, what was meant a iSatire. 

May such malicious Fops this fortune find. 

To think themselves alone the Fools designed: 

If any are so arrogantly vain, ] 

To think they singly can supfiort a Scene, 

And furnish Fool enough Uy entertain. 1 
For well the learned and the judicious know, j 
That Satire scorns to stoof) so meanly low, j 
As any one abstracted Fo)) to show\ ; 

For, as when painters form a matchless face, 

They from each Fair one catcli some difterent grace; 
And shining features in one portrait blend. 

To^whieh no single beauty must pretend: 

So poets oft, do in one piece exjx/se 
Whole belles assemhlees of conniets and hmux . 
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r>RAMATIS PERSONS 


E>I'KK of \*JiNICE. 

pRiiLTLi, I'atbor to Belv^'idera, a Senator 
Anionio, a Kine Speaker in the Senate. 
Jafj mik 
PjF kkl: 

Ki: N'AIJI-T 
PTr,l>AM Ali 
SFM N OSA 
XllEt>t>ORE 


liLlOX 
l-iKVILT.inO 
!L>XTKAisr t> 
MeZZAN'A 
riKAlVt\'ErL 

Teknon' 
lijiAiii- 
Ke trosi 


Conspirators- 


liEEVI DERA. 

A^ 

Two Womoi'i, Attendants on Helvidera. 
Two \\oiii<.'n. Servants to Aquilina. 

The Council of Ten 
Officer. 

Guards. 

Triax. 

Executioner and Rabble. 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


TO HER CJRACE 

THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH 

Madam, —Were it possible for me to let the world know how 
entirely your Grace’s goodness has devoted a poor man to your 
service; were there words enough in speech to express the 
mighty sense I have of your great bounty tow^ards me; surely I 
should wTite and talk of it for ever: but your Grace has given 
me so large a theme, and laid so very vast a foundation, that 
imagination wants sto<'k to build upon it. I am as one dumb 
w'hen J would speak of it, and when I strive to write, 1 want a 
scale of thought sufficient to comprehend the height of it. 
Forgive me, then, madam, if (as a poor peasant once made a 
present of an apple to an emperor) I bring this small tribute, 
the humble growth of my little garden, and lay it at your feet. 
Believe it is paid you w'ilh the utmost gratitude, believe that ho 
long as 1 have thought to remember how very much 1 owe your 
generous nature, I will ever have a heart tliat shall be grateful 
for it too: Your grace, next Heaven, deserves it amjily from 
me; that gave me life, but on a hard condition, till your extended 
favour taught me to prize the gift, and took the heavy burthen 
it was clogged with from me: 1 mean har^ fortune; wdien 1 had 
enemies, that A\ith malicious {xiwer kept back and shaded me 
from those royal beams, whose w^armth is all I have, or hope to 
live by; your noble pity and comjtassion found me, where I was 
far cast backward from my blessing; down in the rear of P'ortune, 
called me up, placed me in the shine, and I have felt its comfort. 
You have in that restored me to my native right, for a steady 
faith, and loyalty to my prince, was all the inheritance my 
father left me, and however hardly my ilbfortune^deal with me, 
’tis what I prize so well that I ne’er pawmed it yet, and hope I 
ne’er shall part with it. Nature and Fortune were certainly in 
league when you were born, and as the first took care to give you 
beauty enough to enslave the hearts of all the world, so the 
other resolv*^ to do its merit justice, that none but a monarch, 
fit to rule that world, should e’er possess it, and in it he had an 
empire. The young prince you have given him, by his blooming 
virtues, early declares the mighty stock he came from; and as 
you have taken all the pioug dare of a dear mother and a prudent 
guardian to give him a noble and generous education; may it 
succeed according ti his merits and your wishes: may he grow 
up to be a* bulwark to his illustrious father, and a patron to his 
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loyal subjects, with wisdom and learning to assist him, when¬ 
ever called to his councils, to defend his right against the en¬ 
croachments of republicans in his senates, to cherish such men 
as shall be able to vindicate the royal cause, that good and fit 
servants to the crown may never be lost for want of a protector. 
May ho have courage and conduct, fit to fight his battles abroad, 
and terrify his rebels at liome; and that all these may be yet 
more sure, may he never, during the spring-time of his years, 
when these growing virtues ought with care to be cherished, iu 
order to their ripening; may he never meet with vicious natures, 
or the tongues of faithless, sordid, insipid flatterers, to blast 
’em: To conclude; may he be as great as the hand of Fortune 
(with his honour) shall be able to make him; and may your 
grace, who arc so good a mistress, and so nolile a patroness, 
never meet with a less grateful servant than, madam, your 
grace’s entirely devoted crea lure, 

Thomas Otway. 



PROLOGUE 


In these distracted times, when each man dreads 
Tlie bloody stratagems of busy heads; 

When we have feared three years we know not what. 
Till w'itncsses began to the o’ th’ rot. 

What made our poet meddle with a plot? 

Was’t that he fancied, tor the very sake 
And name of plot, his trifling play might take? 

Far there’s not in’t t)ue inch-board evidence. 

But ’tis, he says, to reason plain and semse. 

And that he thinks a plausible defonco. 

Were Truth by Sense and Reason to bo tiicd. 

Sure all our swearers might be Iai8 aside: 

No, of such tools our author has no need. 

To make his plot, or make his play succeed; 

He, of black Bills, has no prodigious taU^s, 

Or Spanish pilgrims cast ashore in Wi^les; 

Here’s not one murther’d magistrate at least. 

Kept rank like ven’son for a city feast. 

Grown four days stiff, the better to prepare 
And fit his pliant limbs to ride in chair; 

Yet here’s an army raised, though under ground. 

But no man seen, nor one commission found; 

Here is a traitor too, that’s very (|ld. 

Turbulent, subtle, mLscliie\ous, and bold, 

JUoody, revengeful, and to crown his part. 

Loves fumbling with a wench, wdih all his liearr: 

Till after having many changes passed. 

In spite of age (thanks heaven) is hanged at last: 
Next IS a senator that keeps a whore. 

In V'enice none a higher office bore; 

To lewdness every night the letcher ran. 

Show' me, all London, such another man, 

Matchliim at Mother Creswold’s if you can. 

O Poland, Poland! had it been thy lot, 

T’ have heard in time of this Venetian plot, 

Thou surely chosen hadst one king from thence. 

And honoured them as thou hast England since. 
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ACT I 

SCENE 1 

Enter pRirij and JAFFRrR. 

Prtu. No more! Pll houritio niorc; begone and leave. 
Ja§, Not hear me! by my sullen ngb but you s ball I 
My lord, my lord! I’m not that abjeet wreteh 
You think me: Patience! whore’s the distance throws 
Mo back so far, but I may boldly spisik 
In right, though [iroud opjaession will not hear me! 

Priu. Have you not wrong’d me? 

Ja^. Qaild my nature e'er 

Have brook’d injustice or the doinir wroiufs, 

I need not now' thus low' have l»ent myselt 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father! 

Wronged you ? 

Priu. Yes! wronged me, in the nicest point: 

The honour of my house; you have done me WTong; 

You may remember (for I now w'lll sjieak. 

And urge its baseness): when you tir-st came home 
From travel, w'ith such hopes, as made you looked on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation; 

Pleased with your growing virtue, 1 received you: 

Courted, and sought to raise you to vour merits: 

My house, my table, nay my fortuni' too. 

My very self, was yours; you might have used me 
To your best service; like an open friend, 

I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine; 

When in requital of my best endeavours. 

You treacherously practised to undo me. 

Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling, 

My only child, and stole her from my Ixisom: 

0 Belvidera! 

Jaff. ’Tis to me you oUve her, 

Childless you had be^ else, and in the grave. 

Your name extinct, nor no more Priuli heard of. 
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You may remember, scarce five years are past. 

Since in your brigandine you sailed to see 
Tlie Adriatic wedded by our Duke, 

And I was with you: your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock; when to your boat 
You made for safety; entered first yourself; 

The affrighted Belvidera following next. 

As she stood trembling on the vessel side, 

Was by a wave washed off into the deep. 

When instantly I plunged int-o the sea. 

And buifeting the billows to her rescue. 

Redeemed her life with half the loss of mine: 

Like a rich conquest in one liand 1 Ijore her. 

And with the other dashed the sauey waves, 

Tlial thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize: 

I l)rouglit her, gave licr to your despairing arms: 

Indec'd you thanked me; but a nobfc3r gratitude 
Rose in her soul: for from that hour she Inve^ me. 

Till h)r her life she paid me with herself, 

Prin. You sUde Ijer from me, like a thief you stole her. 

At dead of night; that curs6d hour you chose 
To rille me of all my lieart held dear. 

May all your joys in licr ])rove false lUte mine; 

A sterile fortune, and a barren bed, 

Attend you continual discord make 

Your days :uid nights bitt-er and grievous: still 
May the liard hand of a vexaticnis need 
O})} and grind you; till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

Jaff, Half of vour curse you liave Ijestowed in vain, 

H eaven has alreatly erowned «uir faithful loves 
With a young bey, sweet as his mother's beauty. 

May he live to jirove more gentle than his grandsire, 

And happier than his father! 

Prill, Rather live 

To bait thee for hia bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries: whilst his unhajijy mother 
Sit-s down and weeps in bitterness of Avant. 

Jaff. You talk as if 'tMould please you. 

Priu, ‘ ’Twould by He^aven. 

Once slie was dear indeed; the drops that fell 
From my sad heart, Avhen she forgot her duty, 

The fountain of my life was not so precious: 

But she is gone, and if T am a man 
I will forget her. 

Jaff, Would I were in my graved « 

Priu And shv too with thee; 

For, living here, you're but my cursed remembrancers 
I once was happy. 
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Jaff. You use me thus, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Bclvidera: you perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat mo; 

Oh ! could niy soul ever have known satiety: 

Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me, 

But I mi^ht send her back to you with contumely, 

And court my fortune where she would be kinder! 

Prill, You dare not diit - 

Jaff, Indeed, my lord, I dare 

My heart that awes me is \o(> much my master: 

Three years are ])ast since first our voWlS were ]>lu:hi-ed. 

During which time, tlie AVorld must bear me witness, 

I have treated Ilelvidcra hke your daughter. 

The daughter i>f a senator of \'cuiec; 

Distinction, place, attendance, and observani'c. 

Due to her birth, she always has commanded; 

Out of mv little fortune I have done this; 

Because (though hopeless e’er to win your nature) 

The world might see, I loved Ijer tor herself. 

Not as the heir(\ss of the great Ih’iuli- 

Prui. No iiu^rc! 

Jaff, Yes! all, and then adieu for over. 

There's not a Avreteh that lives on common chanty 
But’s happier tliau me; for I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty; every night 
Have slept with soft content about ray head. 

And ncA’^er waked but to a joyful morning; 

Yet now must fall like a full ear of corn, • 

Whose blossom scaped, vet’s withered in the rijiening. 

Priu, Home and be humble, study to retrencli; 

Discliarge the lazy vermin of thy hall. 

Those f>ageants of thy folly, 

Reduce the glittering trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state; 

Then to some suburb cottage both retire; 

Drudge, to feo^l loathsome life: get brats, and starve- 

Home, home, I say.- [Exit I'lauu- 

Jaff. Yes, if my heart would lot me— 

This proud, this swelling heart: home I Avould gof 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes. 

Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring; 

I have now not fifty ducats in the world, 

Yet still I am in love, and pleased with ruin. 

O Belvidera! oh, she is my \tife— 

And we will bear oy wayward fate together. 

But ne’er know comfort more. 
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Enter Pierre. 

Pierr. My friend, good morrow! 

How fares the honest j)artner of my heart? 

What, melancholy! not a word to spare me? 

•faff, I'm thinking, Pierre, how that damned starving quality 
Called Honesty got footing in the world. 

Pxerr. Why, j)Owerful Villainy first set it up. 

For its own ease and safety: honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on wdiicJi knaves 
RefKKse and fatten: were all mankind villains. 

They'd starve each otlier; lawyers would want practice. 
Cut-throats rewards: each man would kill lus brother 
Himself, none would be j>aid or hanged for murder; 

Honesty was a cheat invented first 
To bind the hands of bold deserving rogues. 

That fools and cowards might sit safe in fiowcr, 

And lord it uncontrolled above their betters. 

Jaff, Then Hone>sty is but a notion. 

Pierr, , Nothing else. 

Like wit, much talked of, not to be defined; 

He that pretends to most, too, has least share in’t; 

’Tib a ragged virtue: Honesty! no more on’t. 

Jaff, Sure thou art honest ? 

Pierr. 80 indeed men think me? 

But they’re mistaken, Jaffeir; 1 am a rogue 
As well as they; 

A fine gay bold-faced villain, as thou s(H'st me; 

’Tis true, I pay my dcMs wlicn they're contracted; 

1 steal from no man; wmild not cut a throat 
To gain admission to a great man's ]>Lirse, 

Or a where’s bed; I’d not betrav mv friend. 

_ ' % 

To get his place or fortune: I scorn to flatter 
A blown-up fool aliovo me, or crush the AVTetoli beneath me. 

Yet, Jaffeir, for all this, 1 am a villain! 

Jaff, A villain - 

Pitrr, Yes, a most notorit)iis villain; 

To see the suff’rings of ray fcllow-creaturas, 

And own myself a man: to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a show 
Of Liberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of; 

Thc}' say, by them our bauds are free from fetters. 

Yet whom they pleiisc they lay in basest bonds; 

Bring whom they please to Infamy and Sorrow; 

Drive us like uTacks down the rough tide of power, 

Whilst no hold's left to save us froih destruction; 

All that bear this are villains; and 1 one, \ 

Not to rouse up at the great call of nature, ^ 

And check the growth of these domestic spoilers. 
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That makes us slaves and tells us ’tis our charter. 

Jciff* O Aquilina! Friend, to lose such beiiuty, 

The dearest purchase of thy noble labours; 

She was thy right by conquest, as by love. 

Pierr. 0 Jaffejr! I'd so fixed my heart upon her. 

That wheresoe’er I framed a scheme oi life 
For time to come, she was my only joy 
With which I wisiicd to sweeten future cares; 

I fancied pleasures, none but one that loves 
And dotes as I dkl can imainiie like ’em: 

Wlien in the extremity of all these lutpes. 

In the most clrirming hour expectation. 

Then when our eager wishes soar the highest. 

Ready to stoop and grasp the lovely game, 

A haggard ow'l, a wcuthless kite of prey. 

With his foul wings sailed in and spoiled my quarry. 

Jaff. I know the wreti li. and seorn him as thou hat’st him. 
Pierr. Curse on the common good that’s so protected! 

Where everv- slave tlia.t heaps up wtialth enough 
To do much wrong, becomes a lord of right: 

T, w'ho believed no ill could e'er come near me. 

Found in tlic* embraces (»f my Ariuihna 
A wrctclu'd (»ld but itching senator; 

A wealthy fool, tliat liad bought out iny title, 

A rogue, that uses In^auty like a lambskin, 

Barely to keep him warm: tliat filthy cuckoo too 
W’as in my absencre ore[)t into my nest. 

And sjioiling all my brood of noble pleasure. 

•Jaff. Didst thou not chase him thence^ 

Pierr. I did, and drove 

The rank old bearded Hirco stinking home: 

The matter w'as complained of in the Senate, 

1 summoned to ap[)car, and censured basely. 

For violating something they call 'prtvileqe — 

This was the recompense of my service: 

W^ould I'd been rather beaten by a coward! 

A soldier's mistrcs.s JafTeir's his religion. 

When that’s profaned, all other ties are broken; 

That even dissolves all former bonds of service. 

And from that hour I think myself as free 
To be the foe as e'er tlie friend of Venice.— 

Nay, dear Revenge, wdicne'er thou call’st I’m ready. 

Jaff. 1 think no safety can be here for virtue, 

And grieve, my friend, as much as thou to live 
In such a wTetched stat-e as ^his of Venice; 

Where all agree to ajK)il the public good, 

And villains fatter/with the brave man’s labours. 

Pierr. We have neither safety, unity, nor peace. 

For the foundation’s lost of common good; 
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Justice is lame as well as blind amongst us; 

The laws (corrupted to their ends that make ’em) 

Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny, 

That every day starts up to enslave us deeper: 

Now could this glorious cause but find out friends 
To do it right! OJaffeir! then might'st thou 
Not wear these seals of woe upon thy face. 

The proud Priuli should be taught humanity. 

And learn to value such a son as thou art. 

I dare not speak! But my heart bleeds this moment! 

Jaff* Cursed be the cause, though I thy friend be part on’t; 
Let me partake the troubles of thy bosom. 

For I am used to misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweet-en’t to thy spirit. 

Pierr. Too soon it will reach thy knowledge- 

Jaff. Then from thee 

T^et it proceed. There’s virtue in thy fricndsliip 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing, 

Strengthen my constancy, and welcome ruin. 

Pierr, Then thou art ruined 1 

Ja^f, . That I long since knew, 

1 and ill-fortune have been long acquaintance. 

Pierr, I passed this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains; 

The Buns of public rapine were destroying: 

Tliey told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune. 

Nay more, Friuli’s cri^el hand hath signed it. 

Hero stood a ruffian with a horrid face 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale: 

TJiere Avas another making villainous jests 
At tliy undoing; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thv ancient most domastic ornaments. 

Rich hangings, intermixed and wrought with gold; 

Tlie very bed, which on thy w’cdding-night 
Received thoe to the arms of Belvidera, * 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains, 

And thrown amongst the common lumber. 

Jaff, Now, thanks Heaven- 

Pierr, Thank Heaven 1 for what ? 

Jaff. That I am not worth a ducat 

Pierr. Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fat« of Venice, 
Where brothers, friends, and fathers,, all are false; 

Wliere there’s no trust, no truth; where Iimocence 
Stoops under vile Oppression, and Vice lonu it; 

Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how at last 
Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 
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That’s doomed to banishment, came weeping? forth, 
Shining through tears, like April suns in shoAvers 
That labour to o'ercome the cloud that loads ’em. 

Whilst two young virgins, on whose arms she leaned, 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew sad. 

As if they catched the sorrows that fell from her: 

Even the lewd rabble that were gathered round 
To ace the sight, stood mute when they belield her; 
fJoverned their roaring throats and grumbled pity: 

I could have hugged the greasy rogues: they ]>leased me, 
Jaff, I thank thee for this story, from my soul, 

Since now I know the worst that can befall me; 

Ah, Pierre! I have a heart, that could have borne 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me: 

But when I think Avliat Belvidera feels. 

The bitterness her tender spirit tastes of, 

I own myself a cow'ard: bear my Aveaknoss, 

If throwing thus my arms about thy neck, 

I play the boy, and blubber in thy bosom. 

Oh! I shall drown tliee Ai'ith my sorroAvs! 

Pierr, Burn! 


First burn, and leA^el Venice to thy min. 

What! starve like beggars’ brats in frosty Aveather, 
Under a hedge, and w^hine ourselves to death! 

'^riiou, or thy cause, shall never want assistance, 
Whilst I have blood or fortune fit to serve thee; 
Command my heart: thfui art every way its master. 
Jaff, No: there’s a secret ]>ride in bravely dying. 
Pierr. Rats die in holes an<l corners, dcjgs run mad; 
Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow: 

Revenge! the attribute of gods, they stamped it 
W’^ith their great image on our natures; die! 

Consider well the cause that calls upon thee: 

And if thou’rt base enough, die then: remember 
Thv BeMdera suffers: Belvidera! 

Die!—damn first!—what! be decently interred 
In a churchyard, and mingle thy brave dust 
With stinking rogues tliat rot in dirty winding-sheets. 
Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung o’ th’ soil. 

Jaff. Oh! 

Pierr. Well said, out with’t, swear a little- 

Jaff. 

By sea and air! by earth, by heaven and hell, 

I will revenge my Belvidera’s tears! 

Hark thee, my friend—I^riuli—is—a Senator! 

Pierr. A dog 1 . • 

Jaff. A^eed, 

Pierr. Shoot him. 

Jaff. 


Swear I 


With all my heart. 
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No more: where sliall we meet at night? 

Pierr. I'll tell thee; 

On tlie Rialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening’s walk of meditation, 

There wc two will meet, and talk of precious 

Mischief- 

*11 (iff. Farewell. 

Pierr. At twelve. 

•Jaff. At any hour, my plagues 

Will keep me waking. \^Exit Pierre. 

Tell me wliy, good Heaven, 

Tliou mad’at me w'hat I am, Avitl) all the spirit, 

Asy)iring thoughts and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man ? Ah! rather why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate, 

Hfise-mindod, dull, and fit t,o carry burdens? 

Whv have I sense to know tlie cur,se that’s on me? 

* 

Is this just dealing. Nature? Bclvidcra! 


Enter Belvidera. 

l\)or Bcl’sydera! 

Belw Lead me, lead me, mv virgins! 

To that kind voice. Mv lord, mv love, my refuge! 
Happy my eyes, wUou they Ix hoid thy fa(*e: 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful heating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprighliul joys. 

O smile, as when f)ur loves were in their sjiring. 

And cheer my fainting^soul. 

Jaff. As wlien our loves 

Were in their spring? has tlion my fortune changed? 
Art thou not Bclvidcra, still the same. 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arms tirst found thee? 

If thou art altered, Mhere shall 1 Lave harbour? 

Where ease my loaded heart? Oh ! where complain? 

Bclv. Docs this appear like cliange, or love decaying? 
When thus I throw mvself into tliv bosom. 

With all the resolution of a. strong truth: 

Beats not my lieart, as 'twould alarum thine 
To a new charge of bliss; I joy more in thee. 

Than did thy motlier vhen she luiggeil thee first. 

And blessed the gods for all her travail yiast. 

Jaff, Can there in women be such glorious faith V 
Sure all ill-stories of thy sex are false: 

O woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brntfs witliout you: 
Angels are painted fair, to look Uke you; ^ 

There’s in you all that we believe of heaven,^ 

Amazing brightness, puritj’ and truth. 
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Eternal joy, and everlasting love, 

Beh\ If love be treasure, we'll l)e wondrous rit‘h; 

I have so much, my heart will surely break with’t; 

Vows cannot express it: ^^Iu‘n I would declare 
How fjreat's my joy, 1 am dumb Avith the hi>z tiiought; 

I swell, and sigh, and labour w'ith niy lunging. 

O lead me to some ch'sert wide and ild. 

Barren as our misfortunes, where mv soul 
May have its vent: A\]iere I mav tell aloud 
To the high heavens, and ever list'ning [>lanet. 

With what a boundless stock my l>osom'H fraught! 

Wher(‘ I mav tlirow mv easrer arms about thee. 

Give loose to love with kisses, kindling joy. 

And let off all tiie fire that's in iriv heart. 

4 

Jaff. C> Belvidera! douhk' I’m a be*ggar. 

Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee; 

Want! worldly AVantl that hungry meagre fiend 
Is at my heels, and cluis<‘s me in view; 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger? eaii these limbs, 

Framed for the tender olfiec^s of love. 

Endure the bittei gri]>e> of smarting poverty? 

When hanish(‘d by our iniseruv^ abn^ad 
(As suddenly we sluill be), to seek out 
(In some far ehmate vliert* our names are strangers) 

For charitable sue(M)ur, wilt thmi then. 

When in a bed of straw' we shrink together. 

And the bleak winds shall wlustle round our heads. 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thu^, an<l shelter me witl?love? 

Belw Oh, I will love thee, even in madness Icjve tliee. 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I’d find some intervals, when my poor heart 
Should ’suage itself and he let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its ro(»ts our food, some elift our habitation. 

I’ll make this arm a pillow for tliy head; 

As thou sighing host, and swelled witli sorrow, 

C^eep to thy bosom, pour the balm of k^ve 
Into thy Soul, and kiss thee to thy rest; 

Then praise our Clod, and watch thee till the morning. 

Jaff. Hear this, you heavens, and wemder how yrm made her! 
Reign, reign, ye monarchs that divide the world, 

Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and hap[)iness like mine; 

Like gaudy ships, th’ obscqiyous billows fall 
And rise again, to lift you'in your pride; 

They wait but for /storm and then devour you: 

I, in my private bark, already wTccked, 

Like a jX)or merchant driven on unknown land. 
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That had by chance packed up hiR choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and saved only that; 

Since I must wander further on the shore. 

Thus hug my little, but my precious store; 

Resolved to scorn, and trust my fate no more. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT II 

[SCENE IJ 

Enter Pierre and Aquiijn\. 

Aqtiil By all thy wrongs, thou’rt dearer to m\ arms 
Than all the wealth of Venice: prithee stay. 

And let us love to-night. 

Pierr, No: there’s fool. 

There’s fool about thee: when a woman sells 
Her flesh to fools, her beauty’s lost to me; 

They leave a taint, a sully where they’ve past. 

There’s such a baneful quality about ’em, 

E'en spoils complexions with their own nauseousness. 

They infect all they touch; I cannot think 
Of tasting anything a fool has palled. 

AquiL I loathe and fc>corn that fool thou mean’st, as much 
Or more than thou canst; but the beast has gold 
Tliat makes him necessary: power too. 

To qualify my character, and poise me 

Equal with peevish virtue, that beholds 

My liberty with envy: in their hearts 

Are loose os I am; hut an ugly iiower 

Sits in their faces, and frights jjU amres from ’em. 

Pierr. Much good may’t do you. madam, with your Senator. 

AquiL My Senator! wiiy, canst tliou think that wretch 
E'er filled thy Aquilina’s arms with pleasure? 

Think’st thou, because 1 sometimes give him leave 
To foil himself at what he is unfit for; 

Because I force myself to endure and suffer him, 

Tliink'st thou I love him? No, by all the joys 
Thou ever gav’st me, his presence is my penance; 

The worst thing an old man can bq’s a lover, 

A mere mcmenlo mori to poor 'woman' 

1 never lay by his decrepit side, v 

Bui all that night I pondered on my grave. 

Pierr, Would he w’ere well sent t!\ither’ 
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AquiL That’K^ my wish too: 

For then, my Pierre, T might have cause with pleasure 
To play the hyj:)ocrite: oh! how I could weep 
Over the dying dotard, and kiss him too. 

In hopes to smother him quite; tlien, when the time 
Was come to pay ray sorrows at liia funeral. 

For he’s already made me heir to treasures. 

Would make me out-act a real widow's whining: 

How could I frame my face to fit my raouniiim. 

With wringing hands attr^nd him to liis grave, 

Fall swooning on his hearse: take nnul ]H)8Scssiou 
Even of the dismal vault where he lay buried, 

There like the Ephesian matron dwell, till thou. 

My lovely soldier, oom’st to my deliverance; 

Then throwing up my veil, wdth open arms 
And laughing eyes, run to new-dawning joy. 

Pierr, No more! I have friends to meet me here U)-night, 
And must be private. As you prize my friendship 
Keep up your coxcomb: let him not pry nor listen 
Nor fisk about the house as I have seen him, 

Like a tame mumping squirrel with a bell on; 

Curs will be abroad to bite him if you do. 

Aqvil. What friends to meet? may I not be of your council? 
Pierr, How! a woman oak questions out of bod ? 

Go to your Senator, ask him what passes 
Amongst his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you; 

But pump not me for jKilitics. No more! 

Giv’e order that whoever in mv name 

Comes here, receive admittance; so good-^ight. 

AquiL Must we ne’er meet again! Embrace no more! 

Is love BO soon and utterly forgotten! 

Pierr, As you henceforward treat your fool, I’ll think on’L 
AquiL Curst be all fools, and doubly curst myself, 

The worst of fools—I die if he forsakes me; 

And now to keep him, heaven or hell instruct me. [ExetmL 


[SCENE U.]—The Rialto 
Enter Jaffeir. 

Jaff. I am here, and thus, the shades of night around me, 
I look as if all hell were in my heart, 

And I in hell. Nay, surely ’tis so with me;— 

For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 
Knocks at my breast, and bids it not be quiet: 

I've heard, how des’jerate wretches, like myself. 

Have wandered out at this dead time of night 
To meet the foe of mankind in his walk: 
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Sure I'm so curst, that, the’ of Heaven forsaken. 
No minister of darkness cares to tempt me. 

Hell! hell! why sleepest thou ? 


Enter JhERRE. 


Pierr. Sure I have stayed too long; 

The clock has struck, and J may lose my proselyte. 

Speak, who goes there? 

Jaff, A dog, that comes to hoM'l 

At yonder moon: M’hat's he that asks the question? 

l^ierr, A friemd to dogs, for they are honest creatures 
And ne’er betray their masters; never fawn 
On any that tliey \ovc not: well met, friend: 

JalTeir! 

Jaff. The same O Pierre ! thou art come in season, 

1 was just going to pray. 

Pivrr. Ah, that's mechanic, 

Priests make a trade on't, and yet starve by it too: 

No praying, it sjjoils business, and time’s precious; 

Where’s Belvidera? 

Jaf}. For a day or two 

I’ve lodged lier privately, till ] see further 
What iortuno wdll do with me? Pritliee, friend. 

If thou wouldst liav(‘ me lit to hear good counsel. 

Speak not of Belvidera- 

Pierr. Speak not of her. 

Oh no! 

Pierr. Nor name her. May be 1 wish her well. 

Jaff. Who well ? * 

Pierr. Tliv wife, thv loveh' Belvidera; 

I ho})C a man may wish Ins friend's w ife well. 

And no harm done! 

Ja^ Y’ are merry, Pierre! 

Pierr. J am so: 

Thou shalt smile too, and Belvidera smile; 

We'll all rejoice; here's something to buy pins, 

Marriage is chargeable. 

Jaff* I but half wished 

To see the Devil, and lie’s here already. 

Well! 


What must this buy, rebellion, murder, treason? 

Tell me wiiich way I must be damned for this. 

Pierr. When last Ave parted, Ave had no qualms like the^-^e, 
But entertained each other’s thoughts like men, 

Whose souls Avere w^ell acquainted^ Is the w'orld 
Reformed since our last meeting ? Avhat new miracles 
Have happened? has Priuli’s heart relentea? 

Can he be honest ? * 

Jaff. Kind Heaven! let heavy curses 
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Gall his old age; cramps, aches, rack his bones. 

And bitterest disquiet wing his heart; 

Oh, let him live till life become his burden! 

Let him groan under’t long, linger an age 
In the worst agonies and juings of death. 

And find its ease, but late. 

Pierr Nav. (‘ouUlst thou not 

As well, my friend, have stret(‘hed the curse to all 
The Senate round, as to one single villain? 

Jaff. Lut curses stick not; could I kill with cursing. 

By Heaven! I know not thirty heads in A'cnice 
Should not be blasted; Senators should rot 
Like d<^us on dunghills; but their wives and daughters 
Die of their own diseases. Oh, for a curse 
To kill with! 

Punr. Daggers, daggers are much better! 

Jaff. Ha! 

Pierr. Daggers. 

Jaff, But where arc they? 

Pierr. Oh, a thousand 

May lie disposed in honest hands in Venice 
Jaff. Thou talk’st in clouds. 

Pierr. But yet a heart half wonged 

As thine has been, would find the meaning, Jafleir, 

Jaff, A thousand daggers, all in honest hands; 

And have not I a friend will stick one here? 

Pierr. Yes, if 1 thought thou wort not to be cherished 
To a nobler purpose. I’d be that friend. 

But thou hast better friends, friends wiionj thy wrongs 
Have made thy friends; friends worthy to be called so; 

I’ll trust thee with a secret; there are spirits 
This hour at work. But as thou art a man. 

Whom I have picked and chosen from the world. 

Swear, that thou wilt be true to what I utter, 

And when I have told thee, that w^hich only gods 
And men like gods arc privy to, then swear. 

No chance or change shall wi'est it from my bosom. 

Jaff. When thou wouldst bind me, is tliere need of oatlia? 
(Greensickness girls lose maidenheads with such counters) 

For thou’rt so near my heart, that thou mayst see 
Its bottom, sound its strength, and firmness Uy thee: 

Is coward, fool, or villain, in mv face ? 

If I seem none of these, 1 dare believe 
Thou wouldst not use me in a little cause, 

For I am fit for honour’s toughest task; 

Nor ever yet found fooling wo^ my })rovince; 

And for a villainous inglorious enterprise, 

I know thy heart so well, I dare lay mine 
Before thee, set it to w^hat point thou wilt. 
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Pierr, Nay, it's cause thou wilt be fond of, Jaffeir. 

For it is founded on the noblest basis. 

Our liberties, our natural inheritance; 

There’s no religion, no hypocrisy in’t; 

Wc’ll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray for’t: 
Openly act a deed, the world shall gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when it’s done, 

Jaff. For liberty! 

Pierr, For liberty, my friehd! 

Thou shall be freed from base Friuli’s tyranny. 

And thy sequestered fortunes healed again. 

I shall ne freed from op})robrious wrongs, 

Tliat press me now, and bend my spirit downward: 

All Venice free, and every growing merit 
Succeed to its just right: fools shall be pulled 
From Wisdom’s scat; those baleful unclean birds. 

Those lazy owls, who (perched near Fortune’s top) 
iSit only waUdiful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledged virtues, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. 
What can I do? 

Pierr. Canst thou not kill a Senator ? 

Jaff. Were there one wise or honest, I could kill him 
For herding with that nest of fuols and knaves; 

By all my wrongs, thou talk’st tas if revenge 
Were to bo had, and the brave story warms me. 

Pierr, Swear, then! 

. Jaff, I do, by all those glittering stars 

And yond great ruling planet, of the night! 

By all good powders above, and ill below! 

By love and friendship, dearer than my life! 

No power or death shall make me false to thee. 

Pierr,^ Here we embrace, and I'll unlock my heart. 

A council’s hold hard by, where tlie destruction 
Of this great Empire’s hatching: there I'll lead thee! 
But be a man, for thou’rt to mix Avith men 
Fit to disturb the peace of all the world. 

And rule it when it’s wildest- 

Jaff. I give thee thanks 

For this kind warning: yes, I will be a man. 

And charge thee, Pierre, whene'er thou seest my fears 
Betray me less, to rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and show it for a coward’s. 

Come, let’s begone, for from this hour I chase 
All little thoughts, all tender human follies 
Out of my bosom: vengeance shall have room: 

Revenge! 

Pierr, And liberty 1 

Jaff. Revenge! revenge 1 


[Exeunt^ 
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[SCENE III.]— Th( Scene changes to Aquiltna's house, 

the, Greek Courtesan 

Enter Renai^lt. 

Renault Why was my olioico ambition, tho first ground 
A "WTetch can l)uiH on? it's indeed at distance 
A good prospect. fein])tintr t<^ tlie vit^w. 

The heiglit vitdiglits ii.^, .ind tbe moiiiii lin toj^ 

I»oks beautiful, because' it'', nigli to he.iven, 

But we ne'er think how sandv's the foundation. 

What .stoi'in will batter, and what tempest sliake us! 

Who’s there? 


Entrr ScTVOSA. 

spin. Renault, go<Kl morrow’ ior b\ llus 

I think the scale of night has turned tlu' lialance, 

And weighs up morning; has the clock struck twelve’ 

Ren. clocks will go as flu'v me set Ibit .Man, 

Irregular Man’s ne’er constant, neviu’ certain: 

I’ve s|>t‘nt at h'ast three precious hours (»I darkness 
In waiting tlull attendanee; ’tis the curse 
Of ilihgerit virtue Vi be mixed lik(‘ niinc!. 

With giddy temi>ers, souls but half 1 (‘solved. 

x^ptn Hell seize that soul amongst us, it can frighten! 

Ren What's then the cause that I am here alon(‘? 

Whv are we not together? 

Enter Enioi'. * 

O sir, weleome I 

You are an Englishman: when treason’s hatching 

(Jne might have thought you’d not have been behindhand 

In wliat whore’s lap iiave you been lolling? 

Give but an Englishman liis whore and ease. 

Beef and sea-coal fire, he’s yours for ever. 

Eliot. Frenchman, you are saucy. 

Ren. How! 

i’a/crBEDAittARfAe Ambassador, Theodore, Bbamveil, Durand, 
Bribe, Revitxido, Mezzvxa, Teuxon, Retrosi, Conspirators. 

Beda. At difference, lie! 

Is this a time for quarrels ? Thieves and rogues 
Fall out and brawl; should men of your high calling. 

Men separated by the choice of Providence, 

From the gross heap of marked, and set here 
In this great assembly as in one great jewel. 

To adorn the bravest purjxjse it e’er smiled on. 

Should you like boys \\Tangle for trifles ? 
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Ren. 

Beda. Renault^ thy hand! 
Ren. 


Boys! 

I thoupht I'd given my heart 


I-*ong flince to every man that mingles here; 

But grieve to find it trusted with such tempers. 

That can’t forgive my fro ward ape its weakness. 

Bedn. Eliot, thou once hadst virtue; I have seen 
Thy ptiihborn temper bend with godlike goodness. 

Not half thus courted: ’tis thy nation’s glory, 

To hup the foe that offers brave alliance 

Once more embrace, my friends—we’ll all embrace— 

United thus, we are the rmpbty engine 

Must IW'Lst this rooted Einjure from its basis! 

Totters it not already? 

Ehof Would it -were tumbhng! 

Baia. Xny, it sliall down; this night we seal its ruin. 


Enter Pierre. 


O Pierre! thou art welcome! 

('onie Ui my breast, for by its hopes thou look's! 

Lovehly drc^adful, and the fate of Venice 
Seems on tliy sword already. 0 mv Mars! 

The jK)Cts tliat first feigned a god of war 
Sure ]>rophesied of thee 

I*7crr. I'riends! was not Brutii-^ 

(1 mean that Brutus who in o})en senate 
Stabbotl tJie first Ca'sar that usurped the world) 

A gallant man ? 

litn. Yo(>, anfl C/atiline too: 

I’hough story wrong his tame: for he oonsjiirecl 
To prop the reeling glory his country: 

His cause was good. 

Bcda^ And ours jis mueli above it. 

As Renault thou art suj>erior to Cethegus, 

Or Pierre to Cassius. 

Pierr. * Then to what we aim at , 

When do we start? or must we talk for ever? 

Beda. No, Pierre, the deed’s near birth: Fate seems to have 
set 

The business up, and given it to our care; 

I hoj>e there’s not a heart nor hand amongst us 
But is firm and ready. 


AU. 


All! 


We’ll die with Bedamar. 
Beda. 


0 men, 


Matchless, os will your glory be hereafter. 
The game is for a matchless prize, if w’on,v 


If lost, disgraceful ruin. 
Ren. 


What can lose it ? 
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The public stock's a beggar; one Venetian 
Trusts not another: look into their stores 
Of general safety; empty magazines, 

A tattered fleet, a murmuring unpaid array. 

Bankrupt nobility, a harassed oommonaltj', 

A factious, giddy, and divided Senate, 

Is all the strength of V'enice; let's destroy it; 

Let's fill their magazines with arms to awe thorn, 

Man out their fleet, and make tlieir trade maintain it; 

Let lf>osp the murmuring army on their masters. 

To pay themselves with plunder; loj) their nohlos 
To the base roots, whence most of ’em iirst sprung: 

Enslave lh(‘ rout, whom smarting aviII make luiiuhle; 

Turn out tlieir droning Senate, and possess 

That seat of empire which mir souls were framed for. 

Parr. Ten thousand nuMi are aiint'd at your no<l, 
Commanded all by ' adtM’s fit to guide 
A battle tor the freed mi of the world; 

Tins wretched state I -is starv’ed them in its service. 

And bv your bounty luiekened, tfiev’re resolvtxl 
T» serve yrmr glory, anrl revenge their own! 

They ve all their diflerent quarters in tins city. 

Watch for th’ alarm, and gniiuhie 'tis so tardy. 

Bcda. 1 tloubt not, friend, but thy unwearied diligence 
Has still kept waking, and it shall have ease; 

After this night it is resolved we meet 
No more, till Venice own us for Iut lords. 

Pinrr. How lovely the Adnatie wJiore, 

Dressed in her flames, will shine! dovoiiririg flames! 

Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom 
And hiss in her foundation. 

Beda Xow if any 

Amongst US that owns this glorious cause. 

Have friends or interest, he'd wish to save. 

Let it be told, the general doom is sealed; 

But Td forego the hopes of a world’s emjiire. 

Rather than wound the bowels of my friend. 

Pierr. I must confess you there have touched my weakness, 
1 Lave a friend; hear it, such a friend! 

My heart was ne'er shut to him: nay, 1*11 tell you, 

He knows the very business of this hour; 

But he rejoices in the cause, and loves it, 

We’ve changed a vow to live and die together. 

And he’s at hand to ratify it here, 

Ben. How! all fc^ptrayed ? 

Pierr. No—I’ve dealt noyy*with you; 

I’ve brought my all ii>to the public stock; 

1 had but one friei^, and him I’ll share amongst you! 

Receive and cherish him; or if, when seen 
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And Hcarcliod, you find him M-orthloss, as my tongue 
Has lodged tins socr^t in his faithful breast, 

To ease your h'ars I wear a dagger Jiore 
Shall rip it out again, and give you rest. 

Come fortli, thou only good I e'er could boast of. 

Evifr JArrKTK in'th n Eaqair. 

Ilcda His pre^C'tu c bea.rs the* slict\\ of niaiih \'iiduc. 

Ja(] I knttw ytiti'll \\onder all, lliat tinis uncalled, 

I da.re approach this |>lace (d fatal <*ouiisels: 

Ibit I'm a.nKUigst yon, and by Hoaveu it gla.ib me. 

To se" S(» many vntiK's thus uriiiod. 

To rt'stiU’f^ jiistief* and dethrone oppres'-'ion. 

t\mimau(] this s\v<)rd, if you ■\^ould Ijave it (juit*!. 

Jnto this breast; but. d you think it Mort.hv 

• 

T(t eiit t-lie throats of i’C‘V(*reiid rogues in rolx^s. 

Send me into the cursed assembled St'n.ile; 

It slinnks not, thougli J incci a fatbta- there; 

\\'<mld you behold tbi.s city flaming Ib're's 
A hand sliall JxNir a ligliftxJ tortOi at T)f)on 
I’u the ArseTial, and s(*t its gutc's on fire. 

You talk tins Avell, sir. 

Jaf! Nay—ity Heaven I ''! do lln-'. 

eonie, 1 read distrust in alt \oui fact's; 

^‘ou f(‘ar rne a Mllain. and inileetl it's (xld 
To hear a stianger talk thus at fir? t meeting. 

Of matters, tliat have been so well debati'd; 
ihit 1 etune riju' witji wrongs as you with eounM-ls, 

1 liate this Sc'iiale, am a foe to Venux’; 

A friend to mme, but men resolved hke me. 

To ])ii8li on nusehief; (th, did you bui kiuiw inc, 

I iK'cd not t-alk thus! 

Bcda. Pierre! 1 must embrace him, 

Mv heart beats to this man as if it knew him 
JU')u I never lov'd these huggers. 
daff. Still 1 see 

The cause delights me md. Vour friends survey me. 

As I wore dangerous—but 1 come armed 
Against all doubt, and to your trust will give 
A pledge, worth more than all the world can pa\ for. 

My Belvidera! Ho! iMy Helvidera! 

Bcda. What wonder next ? 

Jaff. Let me entreat you. 

As I have hcneefortli hopes to call ye friends, 

Tliat all but the ambassador, [tvidj this 

Grave guide of councils, with niy friend ^that owns me, 

Withdraw a while to spare a woman's blushes. 

{Exenni all but Bedamak, Renault* Jaffesb, Piekbe. 
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B(da. l*ierre, wliither will tins coivnioiu' lead us? 

Mv Kelvul'M’a ' hn ' niv Ht‘l\! 

Enter Bei.videra 

Bch Who calls ‘-o Iniitl al llii'. I.itc' [jCiH'cful litnir'^ 

Tliat vnicc was wont to cotic^ 111 ecntlta wliispcrs, 

Aivl fill nu' ears with tlu‘ la^Mtli of lovi': 

Th(»ii lirairlv unairc o! uiv fhoatrhu, w laa’c art fhoii? 

4 • 

JafJ. ludoinl 'tis late 

B*lr Oh' I liav(‘sl( |»t .mmI 

And dreamt avain: wlicrc iia t ilatu hccn. Jhou htitiTi r’' 

Thn' rnv cinsctl. itiv ar!ii> ha\t» si ill npiMicd, 

81 r 'ti IjihI overv w<i\ heiwivt im\’ hroken slnml>cis. 

To search if thou \\cr( t-ftmt tni rown in\' rest. 

TIhm’c's no p'posc withonf ihcc: ()li. (lie da\ 

Tov) s(Mn will hT(\dc, and wake iis to our sorma , 

Guue, conii^ to lied, and had ih\ cmc^ ir KK|-tU','Ut 
Jnfj. O Ihdvidcra! w<‘ nuiNt Oi.invc the 
Tn wiii'-li tln‘ jiast dflijiii-^ ni Ivic weic t-i^tcd: 

Tie* poMp .sl(‘C]» hit If, we mu A liMin i-i w.iti h 
Our I.LhfMir-> late, and c.uK evnv' inomiuj:, 

winter tiu^l .. i leni f iaU .ind l“d w it li .-^paMrej:, 
l{i'*(‘ to OUT tolls, an 1 dnidL^‘ awM\ tin* d i\' 

Bi'h\ Alas' wlier*- run I' wliHlie: w'r \'ou leatl me' 

Metliiuks I lead distiaeti-in in c..ur face' 

Somethin:; lo.-.s paiile than tiu' tale vou tell me; 

AAtu shako and IHMuMe t<M»' \'our hlooil nms (‘old! 

Heavens e^ard mv love, and Me.-, Ins iiear^ with fiaiienee. 

dafj. 'idiat I ha\(‘ ]»atie!ie(\ h't out falf‘ beai 
Who lias ordained it that t-iioii and I, 

(Thou tlie divincst (Jood man e'er [lossessed, 

And I the wrotoheti'st/ of the race of man) 

This very hour, without one tear, must part. 

Bdv. Part! must wo part? Oh! arn I then forsaken? 

Will mv love cast me oiT ? have mv misffjrtuiie.s 
OfFendt'd him so hitrhiy, that h(‘'ll leave mo? 

Wliy drai; you from me; whither are you f^oui^? 

My dear! my life! my love! 

Jaff. f) friends! 

Belv. Sj)eak to me. 

Ja§. Take lier from my heart; 

She'll gain such hold else, I ^hali ne’er t;et loose. 

I charge thee take lier, hut witli teuder’st care 
Relieve her troubles and assuage her sorrows, 

iifen. Rise, madam! and ('^ntinaml amongst your servants! 
Jaff. To you, sirs, and your honours, I bequeath her, 

And with her thLs, when I [Jiove unworthy— [Oivm a dagrjer^ 
You know rtie rest:—then strike it to her heart; 
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.And tell her, he, who three whole happy years 
Lay in her arms, and each kind niglit repeated 
The pJiHsionate vows of still-increasing love, 

Sent that reward for all her truth and sufferings. 

Bdv. Nay, take nay life, since he has sold it cheaply; 

Or send me to some distant clime vour slave, 

But lot it be far off, lest my complainings 
Should reach liis guilty ears, and shake his peace. 

Jaff. No, Belvidera, I’ve contrived thy lionoiir. 

Trust to my failli, and be but fortune kind 
To me, as I’ll jaroserve that faith unbroken, 

When next we meet, I’ll lift thee to a height, 

Shall gather all the gazing world about thoo, 

To wonder what strange*- virtue placed thee there. 

But if WG ne’er meet mort^- 

Bfh\ 0 thou unkind one, 

N(‘ver meet more? Iio.ve 1 deserved this from vou? 

• 

Look on me, toll me, speak, tliou dear deceiver, 

Wliy am I sejmrated from thy love? 

If ] am false, accuse me; but if true. 

Don’t, jM’ithee, don't in poverty forsake mo. 

But pity the sad heart, that's torn with jiarting. 

Yet bear me! vel recsall me- 

ft 

{Ejrcuut KENAUnT, Bedamar, and r.ELvrnERA. 
Jaff. Oniypyo-s! 

Look not that W7vv, but turn yourselves awhile 
Int-o my heart, and l^e \\(*an’d all together. 

My triend, where art thou? 

J^ierr. * Here, my honour’s brolli i. 

Jaff. Is Itclvidera gone? 

JSerr. Renault has led her 

F»ack to lier own a]>artment: but, by Heaven! 

Thou must not sec her more till our work’s over. 

Jaff. No. 

Pierr, Not for your life. 

t/a/ 7 . 0 Jherre, w'ert thou but she. 

How 1 could pull tliee doAA'n into my heart. 

Gaze on thee till my ej^e-strings cracked with love, 

Till all my sineAvs with its fire extended, 

Fixed me upon the rack of ardent longing; 

Then swelling, sighing, raging to be blest, 

Cyome like a panting turtle to thv breast. 

On thy soft bosom, hovering, bill and play. 

Confess the cause why last I fled aw ay; 

Own ’twas a fault, but swear to give it o'er 

And never follow false ambition more. [Extant am&o. 
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Enter Aqhilixa and her Maid. 

AqviL Tell him I am vono to bed: tell lum ] am not at home; 
tell him I’ve better eoinjuiny with me, or anything; tell him, in 
short, I will not see him, the eternal, troubleHome, vexatious 
fool: he's worse eompany than an ignorant physician—Til not 
be disturbed at these unsoawmable hours. 

Maid. But madam! lie’s here already, just entero<l the doors. 

Aquil, Turn him out again, you unnecessary, useless, giddy- 
brained ass! If ho will not hegono, s(‘t the house a-tire and burn 
us both: I had rather meet a toad in my dish than tliat old 
liideous animal in ray (‘hamber to-mght. 

Enter Ant(»mo 

Anio, Narky, Nacky, Naeky—how dobt do, Naeky? Hurry 
durrv. I am c(^me, little Naeky, [)ast eleven o’clock, a hite 
hour; time in all eonseumcc' to go to bed, Naeky—Naeky, did 1 
say? Ay Naeky: Aquihna, lina, lina, qmlina, qiuhna, quilina, 
Aquilina, Naquilma. Naquilina, Aeky, Aeky, Naeky, Natiky, 
Queen Naeky—come let’s to bed—you Fubbs, you Fugg you— 
you bttle Puss—l*urrec Tuxxey—I am a ^onator. 

Aquil. You are a fool, I am sure. 

Anto. bo so too, sweetheart. Never the worse Senator 

for all that. Come Naeky, Naeky, let’s have a game at rump, 
Naeky. 

Aqutl. You would do well, signor, to be troublesome here no 
longer, but leave me t<» myself: be sober and go home, sir. 

Anio. Home, Madonna! 

Aquil. Ay, home, sir. Wlio am I ? 

Anto. Mfiidonna. os I take it you are my—you are—thou art 
my little Nicky Naeky . . , that’s all! 

Aquil. I find you are resolved to be troublesome, and so to 
make short of the matter in few words, I liate you, detest you, 
loathe you, I am weary of you, sick of you—liang you, you are 
an old, silly, impertinent, impotent, solicitous coxcomb, crazy 
in your he^ and lazy in your body,dove.t<j be meddling with 
everything, and if you had not money, you are good for nothing. 

Anto. (^od for nothing!, Murry durry, I’ll try that presently. 
Sixty-one years old,jrfind good for nothing; that’s brave.—[To 
the maid.] Come, come, come. Mistress fiddle-faddle, turn you 
out for a Season; go turn out, I say, it is our will and pleasure 
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tg hpi pnvato soino moment/S—out, out \vl)on you are bid to.— 
\PuiH hfT ftui and locks the door.] (iood ftjr nothing, you say 
Aqitll. Why, Avlirit are you good for? 

Avto. In the firHt place, madam, I am old, and consequently 

very wine, very wise. Madonna, d'ye mark that? in tlic second 

place, take notice, if you ])loase, that I am a Senator, andyli(*!i 

I think fit can make s]>ecches, Madoniia. Huiry diirrv, T can 

make a Hj>eeeh in the Senate-house now and tlnui—would makt 

your hair starul on (‘ml. Madonna. 

AqmL What care 1 tor your kjx'ccIkvs m the Senate-house: it 

you would l>e sil(*nt liere, 1 shtjuld thank yon, 

Anio. ^\llv, 1 ean make sp(‘eclu‘.s to tlice too, my lovely 

Madonna ; for (‘\a,m])U‘—my eniel fair oiv* 

\Takts oai a q)Hrs( of (j<d(J and at ererij pftusr shah^^ d. 

Since it is inv iate, that- vou slioiild '\\ith vour servant anirrv 

• • • 

pro^e; tho’ late at niglit^—I hope ’tis lutt loo late with tins to 
gain rocojitiou for my love*—tlucre's for rnv little _\ieky 

\aek^'—take it, here take it—I say take it. or i'll ilmg it at \our 
head—how now, 

Aqnil. Truly, my iliustrions Senator, 1 miC'l confess your 

honour is at prc'sent most jirofoundly eloquent inde<‘d 

Anto. Very well; coiiu', now let's sit down ami think upon't 

a littl(>—come sit 1 sav—sit down by me a littl(‘, Tn^ Xie.kv 

• « * • 

Nacky, ha *—[Sits d4)wn.] Hurry durry—good for nott.ing- 

No, sir, if you pliMsi' I (*an know ni\ di'^tanet* and 

stand. 

Anfo. Stand: how ? \a.ekv u]i and 1 down I Xa\, thei], let 
me (‘xelaim \nlh the ]»oel. 

Show mV' a ease more ])iliful wiu* can, 

A standing woman, and a falling man 

Hurrv durrv—not sit doivn—see this, ye gods—\’ou wtuTt sit 
down ? 

AquiL No, sir. 

Anto. Tlien look you now*, sujtpose me a bull, a 6a.saii-l)ull, 
the bull of bulls, or any bull. Thus uj) I get and with ray laow s 
thus bent—T broo, 1 sny 1 broo, I broo, 1 broo. You won’t sit 
dowm, W’ill you ?—1 broo— \Bcllotrs Itkc a hull, and drji^cs her ahnit. 

Aquil. Well, sir, ] must endure Ibis. Now your [she S}ts down] 
honour has been a bull, ]>ray what beast wull your w'orship pleu'^c 
to be next ? 

Anto. Now I'll be n Senator again, and thy lover, little Xieky 
Nacky! [//( by her.] Ah toad, toad, toixd, t-oadl spit in 
my face a little. Nacky—spit in my face prithee, spit in my face, 
never bo little: spit but a little bit^—spit, vSjiit, sjiit, spit, w’hen 
3 ‘'(nj are bid, I saj-; do prithee spiv—riiow, now, now', spit; what, 
you w’on’t epit, will you? Then I'll be a rfog. 

Aqnil . A dog, mv lord ? 

Anto, Ay, a dog—and I’ll give thee thI^ t'other burse to let 
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rue he a dog—and to vse me like a dog a little Hurry diirry— 
I wiW —here't 18 * \(r'iri's the parse, 

Aquil. Well, with all my heart Ikit let me lu'seeeli your 
dogshij) Ui play ycuir tueks over as \iiAi as \ou ea.ii, that you may 
come to stinking tlie Mioner, and he turned out (d doors as you 
deserve. 

Atilo. Aw a\'—no nia-iter for that—that —\Me qefs ander the 

tnhh-\~>\x an'l move in<*-Xow, luuv \v<»\v uow. hon wow . . , 

[Ilfwrh'i hkv (1 d(Hj. 

.-If/7/// H(»l<i. hold. hold, sir, I hes(*eeh \(Ui: what is'f. you do? 

If ears hue, tht'\ must he kicked sir l>o \ou .ee, kicked tlul^^. 

Aain Ay, with all in\ heart; do kick, kiek on, now I am 
under the table, kick again—ku k liardtu'—tianler yet, how winv 
wttw. 'auw. how—’nd I'll have ;; snap at thy sluns—how wow' 

Wou, wow, how—'(t(l she kicks hra\cl\ - 

-h///i/ \ay. tiuui I'll vn auotlwr way to work with _\oii: and 
I think here*" /in instrument lit tor tlu^ fuirposi* 

j Fftrhfs a whip and In'll, 
W hat, hue vour mistri'.ss, Mrr;ih ’ out, out ol doors, yon dou, to 
kennel <ind lie lianged — hitt^ y<mr metri’ss hv the legs, y<tu 

logur^'- \She t/7////.^ him 

Anfo Xiiv. pntliee X/ickv, no\\ tlioii ait too lovmg: Huriy 
duiay, 'od I'll a dog no longi'r. 

Aquil. Xay, iiom^ (»f your fawning and grinning; hut he gone 
or luTe's tlio (.lisciplme: wliat, hile yt»ur inist.r<‘ss hy the legs, 
you inoiignd ? out of chxus—liout hout, to kennel, siriali! go. 

Aiito. Idiis is yen h/uliarous usage, Xaeky, very liarl/afouK; 
look you, I will iK/t g(t—I will not stir firom the liooi, that ! 

hurry diirry, wduit, shut me out? [NAr whips him out. 
Aquil. Ay, and if you come here any more to-night I’ll have 
my footmen lug y^>u, you cur; what, bite your |K>or mistress 
Xacky, sii rail I 

4 

Knter Maid. 

Maid Ileavtais, miuhim ! What's the matter ? 

[//c lunvls at the door like a dog, 
Aqnil Tall my footimm hither [/resently. 

Enltr two Footmen. 

Maid. They are here already, madam, the house is all alarmeiJ 

w'jth a strange noise, that nobody knows wliat to make of, 

Afpid. (to all of you and turn that troul/lesorno beast in the 

next room out of my house—If I ever see him within these walls 

again, without my leave for his admittance, you sneaking rogues. 

I'll have you poisoned all, poisoned, like rats; every corner of 

the house shall stink ont^of you; go, and learn hereafUir to 

know my pleasure. So now for my Fierre; 

• 

Thus when godlike lover was displeased^ 

We aacnfice our fool and he’s appeased. [Exeunt, 
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ACT III. 


SCENP: II 
EnitT Belvider4. 

Be]v. I’m sacrificed! I am sold! betray’d to shame! 
Inevitable ruin has enclosed me! 

No sooner was I to my bed repairer! 

To weigh, and (wr^ejung) ]»onder my condition. 

But the old hoary wrelch, to whose false care 
My peace and liononr was entrusted, came 
(Take Tarquin) ghastly Mith infernal lust. 

O thou, Rf)man Lucroce! thou couldst fiiid friends 
To vindicate thy wrong, 

I never had ))ut one, and he’s prrived false; 

He that should guard my virtue, has betrayed it; 

Left me! undone me! () that 1 could hat(* him’ 

Where shall I go! C) M'hilln‘r wluther wander? 

Enivr Javfetr. 

Jaff. Can Belvidora A\ant a rcisting j»lace 
When these ])oor arms are nj)en to receive her ? 

Oh, ’tis in vain to struggle with desires 
Strong as my love to thee; for every moment 
I'm from thy sight, the heart within my bosom 
Moans like a tender infant in its cradle 
Whose nurse has left it; come, anti with the songs 
Of gentle l(»ve jiersun^lc it to its peace 

Bvlv. I fear the stubborn wanderer will not ow^n im*, 

’Tis grown a rebel to be ruled no loiigei'. 

Scorns the indulgent bosom that first lulled it. 

And like a disobedient eliiltl disdains 
The soft authority of Belvidera. 

Jaff, There was a time- 

Beli\ Yes, yes, there was a time 

When Belvidora’s tears, her cries, and sorrows. 

Were not despised; when if she elianced to sigh. 

Or look but sad—there was indeed a time 
When Jaffeir w'ould have ta'en her in his arms. 

Eased her declining head upon his breast. 

And never left her till he found the cause. 

But let her now' w^eep seas. 

Cry, till she rend tlie earth; sigh till she burst 
Her heart asunder; still be beaVs it all; 

Deaf ns the w ind, and as the rocks unsheken. 

Jaff. Have I been deaf? am I that rock unmoved, 
Against whose root tears beat and sighs are sent ? 

In vain have I beheld thy sorrow's calmly! 
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Witness against me, heavens, have 1 done this? 

Then bear me in a whirh\ind back again. 

And let that angry dear one ne’er forgive me! 

O thou too rashly oensur'st of mv love 1 

Couldst thou but think how I have spent tliia night. 

Dark and aloqe, no pillow to my head, 

. Rest in my eyes, nor quiet in my heart. 

Thou wouldst not, Bolvidera, sure thou wouldst not 
Talk to me thus, but like a pitying angel 
Spreading thy wings eome settle on my breast. 

And hatch warm comfort there ere sorrows freeze it. 

Bdv, Why, then, [loor mourner, in wliat baleful eonuT 
Hast thou been talking with that witch the night? 

On what c«ld stone hast thou been stretelieJ along. 

Gathering the grumbling winds about thy liead. 

To mix with theirs the aceents of thy woes! 

Oh, now' 1 find the cause mv love forsake^s me! 

_ • 

I am no longer fit to bear a share 

In his concernments: my weak female virtue 

Must not be trusted; ’tis too frail and tender. 

Jaff. OI*<M'tial I'ortia! wiiat a send was thine I 
Belv. That Portia was a woman, and when Brutus, 

Big with tlie fate of Rome (Heavem guard thy safety!) 
Concealed from her tht* labours of his mind. 

She let him see her blood was great as las. 

Flowed from a spring as noble, and a heart 
Fit to partake his troubles, as his h>ve; 

Fetch, fetch that dagger back, the dreadful dower 
Tliou gav’st last night in parting with me; strike it 
Here to my heart; and as the blood flows from it 
Judge if it run not pure as Cato’s daughter’s, 

Jaff, Thou art too good, and I indeed unworthy, 

Unworthy so much virtue: teach me how 
I may deserve such matchless love as thine. 

And see with what attention I’ll obey thee. 

Bdv. Do not despise me: that’s the all I ask. 

Jaff. Despise thee! Hear m e 

Bdv. Oh, thy charming tongue 

is but too well acquainted with my weakness. 

Knows, let it name but love, my melting heart 
Dissolves within my breast; till with closed eyes 
I reel into thy arms, and all’s forgotten, 

Jaff, What shall I do ? 

Bdv. Tell me! be just, and tell me 

Why dwells that busy cloud upon thy face ? 

Why am I made a«stranger ? why that sigh. 

And I not know the cause? Why, when the world 
Is wTapt in rest, why chooses then my love 
To wander up and down in horrid darkness 
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Loaihiiip liifi bed, and those dosirinc arms? 

Wfiy aiP these eyes })ldodHhf>t with tedious watolun^r? 
Wdiv starts he now? and looks aa if he wisliorl 
flis fate wer(‘ V Tell me, eas(‘ iny foarh; 

when we next time im^ei, 1 want the powci 
T(i search into the, sickness of thy miiKh 

talk as A\ildly then as thou hK»k‘s1 now 
Jaff. (> Ikdvideral 

7k7r Wliy was 1 last uelut'icvi to a villain *' 

Jafj I la, a. villain ’ 

Jhlv Vefil to a villain’ W'hy at such an hoiu 

M(‘eth tJia.t asseni)»l\ all mad** up of uretidics 

Idiat li)ok as ludl iiad riiviwn "cm into I 'jifjuf*? 

Wliv. 1 in tliis lio.nd, and in tliat a <Iain:(T, 

Was I dcliv(*r('d willi such drefKlful c 'rt'inonifs? 

“ 7Vi //'CO fitrs, an'! fo ifnut hoiftmr I hf'pimlh htr. 

And tnfh her ///cs • v/7n'»c’Vr / poav 

You hioir thv ?(sf, iht n stnlcf it tn ► Junyt ? 

Oil! why's tliat rr.*'/o(»ncc'(l(‘d from me nni'.t i 

Ik' made the liosla.^^'e of a. holli^’h 

Ion sucli I know' 1 am; lli.it’s ail m^ \aluc‘^ 

lint liy tl)e li»vc and ](t\altv I ovco 

I'll free thee from tlie hondn^c of llcsc slavo-. 

Strau^lit to the S(‘iuit(\ tell ‘(mu all I knou. 

All that 1 t.limk, all (hat mv fi’iu's infnim me' 

Jafj Is this tlic Romjin A'lrt.uc! this the hlood 

That hoftJits its juiritv witli daiiirhti'r’s' 

^\'ould she have u ^'i' bt'trayed her Uniui'^ ' 

Bvlw \ m : 

For Ih'utiis lu'i : wi'i'l thmi so kind. 

What W(nild not Utdvidei’a suih'i tor tlu'O'' 

Joff. I shall undo niysell, and tell lli<‘c all. 

/>V//\ Look not upon me, as 1 am a '..’onian. 

Hut us a hone, lh\' w ift*, th\' irn*iul, who Ion*.’ 

% « 

Has )iad afimibsion to tin’ heart, and there 

% 

ytuditvl tlu' viitiies of thy gallant nature: 

Tliv eonslanew tliv eourai;e and tliv ttmiiIu 
H ave Ix-iMi my daily h'sson: 1 have learnt I hem. 

Am hold aa thou, (aui sulTor or despise 

The worst of fates for thee, and with tliee diarc them. 

Jaff. O you divimvst Ptiwers! look down and liear 
51y i)ia\(TsI instruct me to rew'ard tins virtim I 
Yet think a little ere thou tempt me turtlier: 

f 

Think 1 have a tale to tell, wnll shake thv nature. 

» 

Melt all this boasted constancy/ tlioii talkVt of 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows?' 

Then if thou shouldst betray me! 

Bdv. Shall I sw'ear ?' 

Ja§. No; do not swear: I would not violate 
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Thy tender nature so rude a bond: 

But as thou hopcttt t, * ^ee me live my days. 

And love thoe lone. lock this wit tun thy l)reiisf; 

I've bound myself bv all t!e* stnele^f s.u'iMiiietUs 

Divine and human- 

Bdv. S[)eakl 

• Jnff, Ti^ kill thy fat he:- 

B(h\ My fathei 1 

Jaf] Xa\’, llie throats of the u!i(<h‘ Senali' 

Shall bleed, mv Ik'KuiIera: he atuou'/st us 

« 

That span's ins father, lunthet, or ins fruMul. 

Is damnt'il: htov rii-li and laanleous will the i-'O-e 
Of Hum look, when thc'-e w uK*'•n (‘ets run blood, 

I and tiu' ‘rlorioiis paritituv of luy ioitiuu' 

ShoutiriL^, and sWuliiu: (t’er tlu* pro'llra.t^'dead. 

Still To neu wa^te; wbiht tliit-i lar<'ll ui safely, 

Snidiri'i. shall see th(‘ uoudiars ol (jii: tiaiiiur. 

And wlieri u:ii;hi corner, with piMLse and love reeeivi* me 
Bdv. Oh! 

Jafj. Il.i\e a (aie, .lud shiiuk nut eviai in tboueiil ' 

V >r it tlmu do. <- 

Bdf'. f know il, tfioii wilt I:ill iik*. 

Do. sti’ike liiv s\vor(l int<t tins Ikmuiii: kiv me 

DtJid on the e-nth. and thi'u tiioii will. Ix' sate* 

Mrrch'r mv ' iho' his cruel natiue 

Hth pursi^euted mt to m\ utidouiLS 

Drven mo it* b<isc-.t can I behold him, 

VVi.h smih's of \en‘j:eanc(\ butclien'd in his aire? 

The saered fomilain ot mv lit(‘ dostroved*^ 

And eanst tliou shod the blo()d that jja\e me bt'iru:, 

Nav bo a trait c.r too, and .si*ll thv’ Ofinntrv? 

« • « 

Can hy Ln’cat liiMi't (h'seend so ^ ileiy hiw, 

Mix vitli lured sla\'e,s, bia.vos, and e.irnmon "talib'-rs, 

Nf)se-s!itl(*rf., alloy-lurkinj^ viilaiii.s 1 ]oin 

With such a erow and tak(' a rulh.tn's wajje-^ 

To ('lit the tliroats of wreteh(‘'> a,^ tln’\ slci'p? 

Jaf. Thou wron;i'.*'l me, Melvideia' Tve et);ra::ed 

With men of souls: fit to reform tin ills 

ak mankind: therc-'s not a lieait amontrsl tiietii, 

Bit's as stout as death, vet honest as the nature 

% 

Otman first made, ere fraud and vice won* fashions. 

Belv. What’s he.towhosecurHthands la.'it luirlit thou i/av’ttt me? 
Wis that well done? Oh I 1 could U'll a story 
W«uld rouse thy lion-heart out of its den 
Ard make it rage with terrifying fury. 

Speak on, \ charge thee! 

Jelv. ^ O my love! if e'er 

Th; BelVidera’s peace deserved thy care, 

Renove me from this place; last night, lost niglit- 
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Jaff. Distract me not, but give me all the truth. 

Belv, No sooner wert thou gone, and I alone, 

TA»ft in the power of that old eon of mischief; 

No sooner was I lain on my sad bed, 

But that vile wretch approached me; loose, unbuttoned. 
Ready for violation: tlicn my heart 
Tlirobb’d with its fears: oh, how I wept and sighed 
And shrunk and trembled; wished in vain for linn 
That should protect mo. Thou, alas 1 wert gone! 

Jaff. Patience, sweet Heaven, till 1 make vengeance sure! 
Belv, He drew the hideous dagger forth thou gav’st him. 
And with upbraiding smiles, lu' said, Behold it ; 

This is the pledge of a false hm^hand's lore : ” 

And in my arms then jiressed, and would have clasped me; 
But with my cries I scared his cow^ard heart. 

Till he withdrew, and niutlered vows to hell. 

These are thy friends! with tliese thy hfe, thy honour. 

Thy love, all’s staked, and all will go to ruin. 

No more: 1 charge thee keej) this secret close; 

Clear up thy sorrows, look as if thy W'rongs 
Were all forgot, and treat him like a friend. 

As no complaint w'cre made. No more, retire; 

Retire, my life, and doubt not of my honour; 

I’ll heal its failings and deserve thy love. 

Behh Oh, should 1 part with thcc, 1 fear thou w ilt 
In anger leave me, and return n(» more. 

Ja^. Return no more! I w'ould not live without thee 
Another night to ])U 5 ‘chase the creation. 

Belr. When shall we meet again ? 

Jaff. Anon at twelve! 

ril steal myself to thy exjiecting arms, 

Come like a travelled dove and bring thee peace. 

Belv. Indeed! 

Jafj, By all our k)ves! 

Beh:. ’Tis hard to part: 

But sure no falsehood ever looked so fairly. 

Farew'ell—remember tw^elve. [Exit Belv.dera. 

Jaff. Let Heaven forget me 

When I remember not thy truth, th}" love. 

How curst is my condition, tossed and justled. 

From every corner; Fortune’s common fool. 

The jest of rogues, an instrumental ass 
For villains to lay loads of shame upon. 

And drive about just for their ease and scorn. 

F 

Enter I^krre, 

Pitrr. Jaffeir! 

Jaff, Wlio calls! 

Pierr. 


A friend, that could have w'ibed 
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P have found thee otherwise employed: what, hunt 
A wife on the dull soil! sure a staunch husband 
Of all hounds is the dullest? wilt thou never. 

Never be weaned from caudles and confections ? 

What feminine tale hast thou been listening to. 

Of uriaired shirts; catarrhs and tootliarhe got 
By thin-.soled shoes? Damnation! that a fellow 
Cliosen to be a sharer in the destruction 
Of a whole people, should sneak thus in corners 
To ease his fulsome lusts, and fool Iiis imnd. 

Jaff. May not a man then tnfle out an hour 
Vith a kind woman and not wrong liis calling? 

Pierr. Not in a cause like ours. 

JafJ, Then, friend, our cause 

Ts in a damned condituin: {<u‘ Til ti^ll thee. 

That canker-worm called Liv'hery has toueln'd it, 

Tis tainted vilely: wouldsl ihoii think it, Itenauh 
(fhat mortified old witliered winter loirm*) 
loves simjde fornication like a piu'^ t; 

I’ound him out for watering at my wife: 

visited lior last niglit like a kind guardian: 

Fath, she has some tociptations, tliat’s the truth on't. 

^ierr. Ho durst not Avnmg lus trust! 

^aff, ’Twas something late, thougli, 

Totaki' tli(' fre(‘dom of a l-ifl\';> ehjimf)er. 

Itrrr. Was sli(‘ in bed? 

faitii, in virgin sheets 

Whte as lier Ixisom, Pierre, dished neatly up, 

Migit tempt a weaker appetite to taste. • 

Oh, low the old fox stunk, I warrant tliee, 

Whei the rank fit was on him! 

Pv.rr. Patience guide me! 

He uied no violence? 

Jah Xu, no! out on't, violenee! 

Playd with her neck; brushe/d lier wdth his grey-lieard, 
Strug;le<I and towzed, tickled her till she squeaked a little 

May le, or so—but not a jot of violence- 

Pie r, Damn him! 

7a/. Ay, so say I: but liusli, no more on't— 

All hrherto is well, and I believe 
Myself no monster yet: though no man knows 
Wiat fate he’s born to: sure ’tis near the hour 
Wi all should meet for ^)ur concluding orders: 

Wll the ambassador be here in jierson? 

'^ierr. No: he has sent commission to that villain, Renault, 
Tegive the executing change. 

I'thave thee be a man, if possible. 

Ad keej^thy temper; for a brave revenge 
N<er comes too late. 
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Jafj. Fefir n<»t. Tin cool as patience: 

Had he completed my dishonour, rather 
Tlian hazard the success our hopes arc ripe for, 

Fd hear it all with mortifying virtue. 

Pirrr, He’s yonder coming tins way through the hall; 

His lh(nights secmi full. 

Jaff. I^nlhec retire, and leave me 

^^'lth him alone: J'il jnit iiiin to some trial. 

See how his rotten yiart will lasar tlic t/ouching. 

J^ierr. JJe (viretul, tlien. j Arz/I^IERRE. 

Jaf], Xay, never douht, ))'it trust me. 

What, he a (le\il! take a darnninu oath 
For slicdding native hlotnl I can tiuwe he a sin 
In mereifu) repentance? <) this villain' 


Enter Ken AT I/I. 

lien. I^Tvcrse! and jieevisli I \\ hat a slave is Man! 

To let his itching flesh thus get the helliT <tf luni! 

I )(‘sjmteh the tool her husband—that wiTe well 
Who's there? 

A man. 

Ren, Mv frunid. mv near alh*! 

Th(‘ hostage itf your fa,itli, 1113 heauteou.^ ( hargi*, is ver}* 

Jaff. Sir, are you sure oi tliat? 

Stands she in perleel health? heats hiu pulse even? 

Neither too hoi nor cold? 

Ren. What means that question'^ 

Jaff. Oh, women have fantastic eonstitutions, 

Inconstant as their wislies, always wavering. 

And ne'er fixed: was it not boldly done 
Even at first sight to trust tiie thing 1 kivi l 
(.\ tempting treasure too!) with youth so litTee 
And vigorous as thine? but tlum art honest. 

Ren. Who dares accuse me? 

Jaff. Cursed he liini tliat doubb 

Thy virtue: 1 have tried it, and declare. 

Were I to choose a guardian ol my honour 
I'll put it into thy keejiing; for 1 know thee. 

Ren. Know' me! 

,/u//. Ay, know thee: there's no falsehood in thee. 

Tliou lookst just as thou art: let us embrace. 

Now wonldst thou cut my throat or 1 cut thine? 

Ren, You dare not do’t. 

Jaff. You lie, si-. 

Ren. How! 

Jaff. 

*Tis a base world, and must reform, that’s all. 


No more. 
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Enter Spinosa, TiiEonouE, Eliot, Revttjjdo, Durvnd, 
Bramveil, anl the rest of the Consjnrators. 


Een. Spinosa, Theodore! 

Spin. The same. 

Ren. You are welcome! 

Spin. You are tromblinj:, sir. 

Ren. ’Tis a cold nipht iridet'd, I am aged. 

Full of decay and natural inlirmitles; [Pierre le-iutcrs. 

We shall be warm, iny friend, I h(>|»(, In-inoirow 

Purr. ’Twas not well done, thou shouldst have strokt<l him 
And not have galk^d him. 

Jaff. Damn him, ltd him cIkmv on'l 

Heaven! where am 1 ? be^et with cursed liends. 

That wait to damn me: vhat a <levirH man, 

\\’hen he forg(‘t^ ins nature—hush, my heart 

Ren. jVIy friends, 'tis late: are we assembliMj all V 
Where’s Tlieodore? 

Then. At hand 

Rev. Spinosa. 

Spin. iicM' 

JU 71. Pramveil 

lirarn. Pm n^adv. 

R{n. r)iiraud (Liid Knilx' 

l>ur. (’ommand um. 

We ar(‘ li()th prejiared! 

Reji. Mezzana, Hevilhdo, 

Ternon, Retrosi; oh, you are men, 1 find. 

Fit to behold vour fate, and meet her sumhifms 
To-morrow’s rising sun mii.st see you all 
Deek(‘d in \our hcuiourH! are the soldiers ready? 

* 4 

()7nn. All, all. 


Rtn. Yim, Durand, w'lth your thousand iiiusl. |iohs<‘ss 
St. Mark's; you, captain, know your charge already: 
’Tis to seciiK* the ducal palace; you, 

Brabc, with a hundred more must gain tlie Seerpie. 
With the like number Bramveil to the Proeurjdie. 


Be all this done with the least tumult possihle, 
lill in each jilace you jK^st sufficient guards: 

Then sheathe your swords in every breast you meet, 
Jaff. O reverend cruelty! damn’d hliMidy villain! 
Ren. During this execution, Durand, you 
Must in tiie mid.st keep your battalia tivst, 

And, Theodore, be sure to plant the cannon 
That mav command the streets; whilst Revillido, 
Mezzana, Ternon, and Retifisi, guard you. 

Tills done, we'll give the general alarm, 

Aj»ply petajdfi, and force the ars’nal gates; 

Then fire the city round in several places. 
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Or with our cannon, if it dare resist, 

Batter’t to ruin. But ’hove all I charge you 
yiied blood enough, spare neither sex nor ago. 

Name nor condition; if there live a Senator 
After to-morrow, tho’ the dullest rogue 
That e’er said nothing, we have lost our ends; 

If possible, let’s kill the very name 
Of Senator, and bury it in blood. 

Jaff. Merciless, hf)rrid slave!—Ay, blood enough! 

Shed blood enough, old Renault: how thou charm’st me! 

Ren. But one tiling more, and then farewell till Fate 
Join us again, or separate us ever: 

First, let’s embrace, Heav’n knows who next shall thus 
Wing ye together; but let’s all remember 
We wear no common cause upon oiir swords; 

Leti eacli man think that on hLs single virtue 
Depends the good and fame of all the rest, 

Ktcrnal honour or perpetual infamy. 

Let’s remember througli what dreadful hazards 
Frojiitious Fortune hitherto has led us. 

How often on the brink of some discovery 
Have we stood tottering, and kejit our ground 
So well, the busiest searcliers ne’er could follow 
Those subtle tracks which jiuzzlwl all sus]>icion: 

You droop, sir, 

Jaff. No: with a most fintfouiui attention 

I’ve heard it nil, and wonder at thy virtue. 

lien. Tho’ tliere be yet few hours ’tu-ixt them and Ruin, 
Are not the Senate lulled in full seouritv. 

Quiet and satisfied, as fo(»ls an* alwavs! 

Never did so profound repose forerun 
Calamity so great; nay, our good fortune 
Has blinded the most piercing of maiikind; 

Strengthened the fearfurst, charm’d the most suspectful, 
Confemnded the most subtle: for we live, 

Wc live, my friends, and quickly shall our life 
Prove fatal to these tvrants; let’s consider 
That we destroy opjiression, avarice, 

A people nursed up equally wdth vices 

And loathsome lusts, which Nature most abhf>rs. 

And such as without shame she cannot suffer, 

Jafj. 0 Belvidera, take me to thy arms 
And show me where's my peace, for I have lost it. 

[Exit Jaffeie. 

Ben. Without the least remorse then let^s resolve 
\^^ith fire and sAvord t* exterminate these t\Tants, 

And when we shall behold those curst tribunals. 

Stained by the tears and sufferings of the innocent. 

Burning with flames rather from Heav’n than ours, 
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Tlie raging furious nnd unpitying soldier 
Pulling his reeking dagger from the bosoms 
Of gasping wTetches; death in every quarter, 

With all that sad disorder can produce. 

To make a spectacle of horror: then, 

Tlien let us call to mind, my dearest friends, 

That there is nothing pure upon the earth, 

Tliat the most valued things have most alloys. 

And that in change of all those vih' enormities. 

Under wliose weight this \vT('telied country labours. 

The means arc only in our hands to erou n them. 

Pierr. And may those Povers above that arc propitious 
To gallant minds record tliis cause, and bless it. 

Rtn./r\ms happy, thus sceuro of all we wish for. 

Should there, my friends, be found amongst ua one 
False to this glorious enterprise, what fate, 

Wliat vengeance were enough for such a villain ? 

Shot, Death here Mutliout repentance, hell hereaher. 

Ren. Let that be my lot, if as here I stand 
Lifted by Fate amongst her darling sons, 

Tlio’ rd one only brother, dear by all 
The strictest ties of nature; tho’ one lioiir 
Had given us birth, one fortune fetl our wants. 

One only love, and that but of eacli other, 

Still filled our minds: could I have such a friend 
Joined in this cause, and liad but ground to fear ^ 
Meant foul pla}'; may this right hand drop from me. 

If I’d not hazard all my future peace, ^ 

And stab him to the heart before you: who 

Would not do less ? Wouldst not thou, Pierre, the same ? 

Pierr. You’ve singled me, sir, out for this hard question. 
As if ’twere started only for my sake! 

Am I the thing you fear? Here, here's my bosom, 

Search it with all your swords! am I a traitor ? 

Ren. No: but I fear your late commended friend 
Is little less: come, sirs, ’tis now no time 
To trifle with our safety. Where’s this Jaffeir? 

Spin. He left the room just now in strange disorder. 

Ren. Nay, there’s danger in him: I observ'd him, 
During the time I took for explanation, 

He was transported from most deep attention 
To a confusion which he could not smother. 

His looks grew full of sadness and surprise. 

All which betrayed a wavering spirit in him. 

That laboured with reluctancy and sorrow; 

What’s requisite for safety must be done 
With speedy execution: he remains 
Yet in*oiir power: I for my own part wear 
A dagger. 
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Pierr. Well. 

Rpn. And I could vdsh it 1 

Pterr. WIutc V 

itVn. Buried in luR heart. 

Pierr. Away ! we>e yvi all fnends; 

No more of this, ’twill breed ill blood amoupst us. 

Spiv. liCt us all dinw tjur SAvords. and 1h(' house. 

Pull liirn from the dark iiole where lie sits broudiiifr 
O’er his (udrl fen,rs, a.nd each man kill las share oi him. 

Pieir. AMio t.alks of killing'? w’ho's Ik^'H sJied the blood 
That's dear to me! is’t you? or you? 01 you. Mr? 

Wiiat, not. 4(rie sjx'ak liow* yitu stand gaping all 
On your aiaAe nia.; le, \our \\oo(ieii ^aid tl.en'. 

Yet not a A\(in!: then, sir. I’ll tell you a seen l. 

Suspicion's luit, at best a coward's A'irtiu'’ [Ta Bj:n \rLT. 

Hen. A co\\'aid- s lii'< '<v'ird. 

Pterr. Put, jiul up the swoi<l, old niiin, 

Tliy hand siiakes at it; (‘nine. lid's IkniI this breai li, 

1 am too lint; w(' yet iiiaA' li\c as friends 

Spin. 'I’lll are sate, our hicndsliij^ cannot In so 
Pterr. Af;ain: W'ho's that 


Spin. 'Twais 1. 

Then. And I 

PeviU And ! 

Phot. 

Ren, W’lio are on n\> .'ijJi'; 

Spin. lOvery hom^st swiav*. 

Let’s die like men a;id not he sold like slaves 

Pierr. One su<*h \\or<l more, iiv Heav’n I'll to the Sen 

And hamr ye all, like do^s in clustiTs 

peejv your c(n\ard swoi'ds hall out tiieir shelK*' 

Why do you not all brandish them like mine? 

You fear to die, and ytd il.iie talk of killing? 

Ren, do to thy Senate and betray us, liasteu. 

Secure Ihv wndclie-d life, w'e fear to diu 
% 

IjCss tiian thou dai‘'st be liorietist. 

Pierr. That's rank i^dsehood 

Fear’ftt not thou death? tie, there's a knavish itch 
In that salt blood, an utter fi>e to smarting. 

Had JafTeir’s wife provtxi kind, he’d still been true 
Full—how tliat stinks? 



I i I 



Thou die! tliuu kill mv friend, or thou, or thou. 

Or thou, with that lean w ither’d wretched face! 

Aw'ay! disperse all to your several chargers. 

And meet to-morrow where youf lu^^nour calls yt>u; 
ril bring that man, w^hose blood you so much thirst for, 

And you shall see him venture fur you fairly— 

Hence, hence. T say. [Frit Renault amjrily. 

Spin, I fear we’ve been to blame; 
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And done too much 

Then. ’Twa-s too fai tii’tjcd airainst the man you loved. 

Ilevill. Here, take our swords and crush ’em with your feet. 
Spin. Forgive us, gallant triend. 

Pierr. \av, now ye've found 

The way to melt and oast ino im you Mill: 
ril fetch ihi^ friend and vivi' him to your incrcv: 

Nay, he ^’hall die if you will take him from me; 

For your re[Misc I'll quit my lieart's joMel. 

]^ut would rv't have Inm torn awav hv xullaiU'i 

% % 

And spiteful vlllain^^ 

Spin. No, may you both 

J’or (:v('i li\t and fill the woild with l.imel 

Picrr. \ow vou are too kind \\ JuMice roso all this diseord 
Oh, M'hat <i dangenuis [U'(‘' ipic'' ha\e >\e seapei! 
flow lUMi' a tail was all w had loiu" h'-rn hmltiiuL''! 

Wliat an (denial hlot had lined our Ldoru's, 

Ifon(\ t])c braves! and tie best of eicii. 

Had fallen a sa.cnfice to !a^^l suspn um, 

llutcluu'ed bv tho'<e whoa- e.tu^(‘ lie eaim to cheinb 

% 

Oil, could \ou know inm aP a-^ I havt* known him. 

How cood lic is. liow ]iist, bi.w Inie, hi»w luave, 

would not leave ibis ]t],ie( til] you fi.ul Urn liiin. 
Humbled \ours(‘lve,-. la-fon- him. kissiul bi^ l^-et, 

.\nd gained r('ims',i(tn for tfu wor.^t (d li>Jlie' , 

Cloiiie but to-morniw all \onr doubts shall t'rid. 

And to vour hjvi'-' me liettiu* roi'OintiHmd, 

Tliat I'\c preserved youi tame, and sa'fod my friend 

j Pxn/nt 


ACT 



[sr’FXF 11 

Enter dArrEiu and I^elviderv 

Jafl. Where do.-.t thou leaci me? Kverv' step 1 move. 
Methink.s I tread upon some mangled Jiml> 

Of a rack'd friend: O my de.ii.r charming rum I 
Where are we wandering? 

Belv. To eternal honour; 

To do a deed shall chronieje S\iy name. 

Among the glorious >egenda of those few 
That have sav’d suiking.nations; thy rerervn 
Shall be tfie future song of all the virgins, 

Who by thy piety have been |>rpserve<l 
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From horrid violation: every street 
Shall be adorn’d with statues t-o thy honour. 

And at thy feet this ^eat inscription written. 

Remember him that proppd the fall of Venice, 

Jaff, Rather, remember him, who after all 
The sacrexl bonds of oaths and holier friendship, 

In fond compassion to a woman’s tears 
Forpot his manhood, virtue, truth and h<»nour. 

To sacrifice the bosom tliat relieved him. 

Why vrih thou damn me ? 

Belv, 0 inconstant man! 

How will you promise ? how will you deceive ? 

Do return back, rejjlaco me in my bondage. 

Tell all tliy friends Itow dangcrousl^y thou lov’st me, 

And let thy dagger do its bloody office; 

O that kind dagger, JnfTcir, how "Uvil\ look 
Stuck through my heart, drench’d in my blood to th’ hilte! 
Whilst those poor dying eyes shall with then tears 
No more torment thee, then thou wilt be fn»c: 

Or if thou think’flt it nobler, let me live 

Till I’m a victim to the hateful lust 

Of that infernal devil, that old fiend 

That’s damned lumsclf and would undo mankind: 

Last night, ray love— 

Jaff* « Name, name it not again. 

It shows a beastly image to my fancy. 

Will wake me inU> madness. Oh, the villain! 

That durst appravii such parity as thine 
On terms so vile: destruction, swift destruction 
Fall on my coward-head, and make my name 
The common scorn of fools if I forgive him; 

If 1 forgive him, if I not revenge 

With utmost rage and most unstaying fury, 

Thy suffering, thou dear darling of my life. 

Beh\ Delay no longer, then, but to the Senate; 

And tell the dismarst story ever utter’d. 

Tell ’em what bloodshed, rapines, desolations, 

Have been prepared, how near’s the fatal hour! 

Save thy jx>or country, save the reverend blood 
Of all its nobles, w'hich to-morrow^’s dawn 
Must else see shed: save the poor tender lives 
Of all those little infants which the swords 
Of murtherers are whetting for this moment: 

Think thou already hearst their dying screams. 

Think that thou seest their sdd distracted mothers 
Kneeling before thy feet, and begging'pity 
With torn dishevell’d hair and str^ming eyes. 

Their naked mangled breasts besmear’d with blo^. 

And even the milk with w'hich their fondled babes, 
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Softly they hush'd, drop\>inK in anguish from ’em. 

Think thou seest this, and then consult thv heart. 

Jaff. Oh! 

BpIv. Think too, if [that] thou lose this present minute. 

What miseries the next day bring ujK)n thee. 

Imagine all the horrors of that night. 

Murder and rapine, waste and desolation. 

Confusedly ranging. Think A\hat then may prox^e 
Mx' lot I the ravislier niav then come safe. 

And midst the terror of the public ruin 
I-)o a damn'd deed; pcTha]).s to lay a train 
Max' catcli thy life; then wlieie will he n-xenge, 

Tlin dear rex'enge tliat’s due to such a wrong? 

Jaff. By all Heax^en’s powers, ]U'o})lietie trutli dwells in thee. 
For ex'ery word thou apeak’at strikes throiigli iny lieart 
lake a new light, and shows it how’t has wandt'n'd; 

Just xvliat thou’st made me. take me, Hehudera, 

And lead me to the jilace where Tm to say 
This lull or lessMii, xi here I must Ix'trny 
Mv truth, mv X'irtue. ennstanev and fru'iuls: 

Musi I betray my friends! Ah, take rne (|uiekl\. 

Secure me well liefort* that thouglit’s reiiew(‘d, 

If I relajisc on<‘e more, all’s lost for ever. 

Belv. Hast thou a friruid more dear than Melvidera? 

Jaf). thou'rt my soul itself; wealtli, fnen(Uhip, honour. 
All present joys, and earnest of all future. 

Are summ’d in thee: methinks when in tliv arms 
Thus leaning on thy breast, one minute’s more 
Tlian a long thousand years of vulgar houPs. 

Why was sueli hajipinass not given me |>ure? 

Wliy dash'd xvith cruel wrongs, and hitter xvantings? 

C’oine, lead me forward noxv' like a tame lamb 
To sacrifice, thus in his fatal garlands. 

Deck’d fine and [)loas’d, the wanUin skips and plays, 

Trots by the enticing flattering jiriestess’ side, 

And much transp(»rtcd with his little pride, 

Forgets his dear companions of the |)lain 
Till, hx" her bound, he’s on the altar lam, 

Yet then too hardly bleats, such pleasure’s in the pain. 

Enter Officer and aiz Guards. 

Offic, Stand, who goes tliere? 

Belv, Friencifl. 

Jaff. Friends, Belx’idera! hide me from my friends: 

By heaven, I’d rather see the^face of hell. 

Than meet tlie man \ love? 

Offic. But what friends are you ? 

Belv. Friends to the Senate and the State of Venice. 

Offic. My orders are to seize on all I find 
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At this lat-c hour, and bring 'em to the Ckmncil, 

Who now are .sittinir. 

Jaif. Sir, 3 'on Bhall be obeyed. 

H(j]d, brutoK, stand none of your paws upon me. 

Now tl»e lot’s cast, and Fate do what thou wilt! 

[Exfunt guardf'd. 


SCENIC ['ll .]—The Senate-house. 


\Y]i(re fj'pjtfar siifimj. the Duke of Venice, J^hit'i.t, 
Antonio, and eight other Senators 

]>nlcr, Antony, l^riuli. Senators f)f Venur, 

Speak; why are we assembh^d here this night? 

What have you U> inform us of, eoneerns 

The State of Venie(s honour, or its safetv? 

Pnu. <V>uld words cx|)reHs the slHiry I have to ytm, 

Fatlx’rs, these tears W'ere useless, t.hese sad (ears 

Tlial fall from niv old eves; but th(T(‘ is cause 

« • 

We all should w'eep; tear off these [nirpl(‘ robes. 

And wrap ourselves in saekeUdh, sitting down 
On the Slid earth, and ery aloud to Heav(‘n. 

Heaven knows if yet there l>e an hour to eome 
Eri^ Veniee be no more. 

All Senators. How ! 

yv??/. Nay, \v(‘ stand 

l^pon the very Iwink of gaping ruin. 

Within this city's ft)rmed a dark eonspiracy, 

’I’o inassacrf' ns all, oift wives and children. 

Kindred and friends, our jialaees and temiiles 
To lay in ashes; naA', the lioiir too, fix’d; 

The sw'tirds, for aught I know', draw'n e'en this mnnient. 
And the w'ild waste begun; from unknown hands 
1 had this warning: but if we are men 
Let's not be tamely butchered, but do something 
That may inform the w'orld in after ages. 

Our virtue w'us not ruin'd though we w'cre. [-1 n<osf u 

Room, room, make room for some prisoners- 

*SVco7id! Senator. Let's raise the city. 


Enter Officer and Guard. 


Priu, Speak there, what di-^turbance ? 

Ofjic. Tw'o prisoners have the guard seiz’d in the street*^. 

Who say they come to inform this reverend Senate 
Ab<.>ut the present danger. 

% 

Enter Jaffeib and Belaudkr-\ •guarded. 


All 

Well, who are you ? 


% 


Give 'em entrance 
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Jaff. A v'lllain. 

Av(o. Short and pithy. 

Tho man speaks well. 

JafJ. Would every man that hoars mo 

deal so honestU, and own his title. 

Duke. 'Tis rumour'd that a plot has ho(Mi eontriv'd 

Against this State: that vou hav’o a share ui't too 

If vMu're a villain, rtKleem your honour. 

I/'niold the truth and be restored ^Mt!l men'v 

Jaff, miink not tliat I to save iny life eonu‘ luther, 

I know its value better; but in pity 

Tn all those wretehevS wliose imhap])V diuuns 

Ar(‘ li\'d and seal'd s(*f* nu* lu'n' before \'ou. 

The sworn nnd eo\tuiauti'd toe ol \’(Miiee, 

Tlut iKe me as mv (leabn':^ m:n dt‘,>erv(‘ 

• • 

And I may prove a irw'ud 

Dukr 'I'iio ( Mpitiilalos: 

Give him the tortures 

Jnff. I'liat \ou dare not do, 

Your t(‘ars wx>n't k't you, nor the it.eh 

To hear a story wdneh you dread the truth of, 

Truth which the fear <»! smart shall ne'er i^et from me 

Cov\ards arc seared wifli thr(Nit'nin^>; boys aiT whijip'ti 

Into confefisions; but a stt'adv mind 

Arts ol itself, ne’er nsk.s the htxly eounsel 

Give him the tortures! Name but sueh a thing 

Again, by Heaven Til shut tiiese lifis for ever. 

Not all your racks, your engines, or your wdu^els 
Shall force a groan away—that you may guess at. 

ArUo. A bloody-minded fellow'. Til warrant; 

A damn’d bloody-minded fellow. 

J)ukc. Name yinir conditions. 

Jaff. Ff)r myself full pardon. 

Besides the lives f)f two and twenty friends, [Delivers a list. 
Whose names are here enrolled; nay, let their crimes 
Be ne’er so mf)nstrous, I must have the oaths 
And sacred pronuse of this reveren<l Council, 

That in a full assembly of tho Senate 
lae thing I ask be ratified. Swear tlii.s. 

And I’ll unfold the secrets of your dancer. 

AIL We’ll swear. 

Duke, Projiose the oath. 

Jaff, liy all the hoj)es 

Ye have of peace and happiness hereafter, 

Swear. 

All. We all swear. ^ ^ 

Jaff. * To crant me wliat I’ve a-sked, 

Ye sw'ear. 

All, We swear. 
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Ja^. And as ye keep the oath, 

May you and your posterity be blest 
Or curst for ever. 

AIL Else be curst for ever, 

Then here’s the list, and with’t the full disclose 
Of all that threatens you. [Ddivtrs anoiher paper 

Now Fate, thou hast caught me. 
Anto, Why, what a disgraceful catalogue of cut-throats is 
here! 

ril warrant you not one of these fellows but has a face like a lion. 
I dare not so much as read their names over. 

Duke, Give orders that all diligent search be made 
To seize these men, their characters arc public; 

The paper intimates their rendezvous 

To be at the house of a famed Grecian courtesan 

Called Aquilina; see that place secured. 

Anto, What, my Nicky Nacky, Hurry Durrv, Nicky Xacky 
in the plot—I’ll make a speech. Most noble Senators, 
What headlong apprehension drives you on. 

Right noble, wise and truly solid senators, 

To violate the laws and rights of nations ? 

The lady is a ladj^ of renown. 

Tis true, she holds a house of fair reception, 

And though I say’t myself, as many more 
Can sav as well as I. 

Second Senator, My lord, long speeches 
Are frivolous here w'hen dangers are so near us; 

Wc all Avcll know your interest in tliat lady, 

The world talks loud*on’t. 

Anio, Verily, I have done, 

1 say no more. 

Ihike. But since he has declared 

Himself concerned, pray, captain, take gre vt caution 
To treat the fair one as becomes her character, 

And let her bed-chamber be searched with decenev. 

You, Jaffeir, must mth patience bear till morning 
To be our prisoner. 

Jaff, Would the chains of death 

Hod bound me fast ere I had known this minute. 

I’ve done a deed will make my story hereafter 
Quoted in competition with all ill ones: 

The history of my wickedness shall run 
Down through the low traditions of the vulgar, 

And boys be taught to tell the tale of Jaffeir. 

Duke. Captain, withdraw your prisoner. 

Jaff. ' . Sir, if possible. 

Lead me where my own thoughts themselV*es may lose me. 
Where I may doze out what I’ve left of life, 
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Forget myself and this day’s guilt and falsehood. 

Cruel remembrance, how shall I appease thee! [Exit guarded. 

Noise without: 

More traitors ; room, room, make room there. 

Duke. How’s this ? guards! 

Where are our guards? shut up the gates, the treason’s 
Already at our doors. 

Enter Officer. 

Offic. My lords, more traitors: 

Seized in the very act of consultation: 

_ ^ ^ 

Furnished with arms and instruments of mischief. 

Bring in the prisoners. 

Enter Pierre, Renault, Theodore, Etjot, Revilijdo, 
and other Conspirators, in fetterSy guarded. 

Pierr. You, mv' lonLs and fathers 

(As you are pleased to call yourselves) of Venice; 

If you sit here to guide the course of Justice, 

Why these disgraceful chains upon the limbs 
Tliat liavc so often laboured in vour service? 

4 

Are these the wreaths of triumph ye bestow 

On those that bring you conqut3ats homo and honours? 

Duke. Go on: you shall be heard, sic. 

Anto. And be hangfxl too, 1 hope. 

Pierr. Are these the trophies I’ve deserv'd for fighting 
Your battles Avith confederated powers? 

When winds and seas conspir’d to overthrow you. 

And brought the fleets of Spain to your harbours: 

WTien you, great Duke, shrunk trembling in your palace, 

And saw your wife, th’ Adriatic, plough’d 
Like a lew d whore by bolder prows tlian yours. 

Stepp’d not I forth, and taught your loose Venetians, 

The task of honour and the way to greatness. 

Rais’d you from your capitulating fears 
To stipulate the terms of sued-for peace? 

And tliis my recompense? If I’m a traitor 

Produce my charge; or show the wretch that’s base enough 

And brave enough to tell me I’m a traitor. 

Duke. Know you one Jaflcir? [AZZ iAe Conspirators murmar. 
Pierr. Yes, and know his virtue, 

His justice, truth; his general worth and sufFerings 
From a hard father taught me first to love him. 

Enter Jaffeib guarded^ 

Duke. Sec him brought k)rtli. 

Pierr. * My friend too bound! nay then 

Our fate has conquered m, and we must fall. 
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Why droops the man whose welfare's so much mine 
Tliey'rc hut one thing? the^se reverend tyrants. JafFoir, 

Oill us all traitors: art thou one, mv brother? 

Jaf). To thee I am the falsest, veriest slave 
Tiia-t e’er betrayed a ircneroufl trusting friend. 

And gave uj» honour to be sure f»f ruin. 

All t»ur fair hopes whu-li morning was U) have eroM n'd 
Has this curs’d tongue o’erthrown, 

J^irrr. So, tlien, all's (oc'r; 

V(*iiiee has lost her free<lom; 1 my life; 

!N(> more, farewell 

f)iiJcP. Sav, will you inak-'^ (‘onfossion 

Of vour vile deeds and trust th(‘ StMiate's mcTcv? 

• • 

Purr. Cursed Itp your Sen.'il(‘: f‘ur.v‘d \r>ur (‘onstitution: 

^ria* curse of gro>Mng fa,ct ions a.nd diviMori 

Still vex vour r^ouncils. slia-ke ^'our tiuIiIk saf(‘tv, 

* ■ • 

And make the rnl>es of gnverninenl a on v ear, 

Jliitcful to you, as these bas(‘ chaiu^ to m<* 

]>uke. Pardon or death? 

J^ierr, l)f‘nth, lionoiirable death ! 

AVw. J)(‘ath's the ln^st thing ve ask or you can give 
.‘1// Vovf^pir. No shameiul bonds. Sni inmniirahle death. 

Duke. J^reak up the council; capt.iin, guard your prisoners. 
Jaffeir, you arc free, but tlu'se must w-iit for judgment. 

( Exennt ail ihc Senators. 

Fieri. Come, A\liere's iiiy dungeon*' le.ul me h) niy straw: 

]1 M'ill not be the lirst tune I've lo<lg(d iiard 
'^Po do 5 'our Sfuiate scr\ icc. 

’Jaff. Hold one moment. 

Pierr. W'ho's he du^mtos the jiKlgrn“nl of the Senate’ 

PresumjhuouK rebel—on- \Str\lrs Jm i ijh, 

Ja^. IW Heaven, you stir not. 

I must be heani, I must have leave to sjieak; 

Thou hast, disgrac'd me. Pierre, i)y a vile blow: 

Had not a dagger done thee noldor justice? 

]5ut list' me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrtiiig me. 

For 1 am fallen beneath tlie basest injuries; 

Yet look ii]ion me with an eye of mercy. 

With pity and with charity behold me; 

Shut not thy heart against a friend's repentance, 

But as there dwells a goddike nature in thee 
Listen 'w'itli mildness to my supplications. 

Pierr, What whining monk art thou ? whnt holy cheat, 

Tliat wouldst encroach uj>on iny credulous ears 
And cant’st thus vilely ? hence. I know thee not. 

Dissemble and be nasty: leave me, hypocrite. 

Jaff, Not know me, l^ierre? 

Pierr, No, I know thee not; what art thou? 

Jafj, Juffeir, tliy friend, thy once luv-t'd, valued friend! 
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Thoiigli now desorvodly scorned, and used most hardly. 

Picrr. Thou JafFeir! Thou rav once loved valued friend*' 

% 

By heavens, thou liest; the man, so (‘ail'd, my friend. 

Was freiUTous, liont'Kl, fa-ithfui, just and vahaid. 

Noble in mind, and in his person lovely. 

Dear io mv evt‘s and tender to inv heart: 

But tlmu n wreteiied, base, false, worthless coward. 

Poor even in soul, and lontlisorne in thy aspect. 

All (‘ves must slum th(‘e, and all hearts dett‘st thee. 

Prithee avonl, nor longer ehm: thus round nn*. 

Like sctmetlnn^ l»atu‘lul, that tuv nature'^ elnll'd .at. 

Jnfi I have not wronij'd thee, In tlios(' t(‘ars 1 have not. 

But still am lione.^t. true, ano latja- too. \aljji,nt: 

My mind still full of thee, tlaaidori* stili nol)lf'; 

Let not ihv ('vc's slum me, nor the liea.rt 

Detest iiH' nllerly; oh. look upon riu*. 

Look iKi.fk anti set‘ mv sa-i smccie .^ubinis'^ion ’ 

How m> ievut '■wells, as twM ri 'twonld Imrst mv bosom; 

Fond ol its i/anl, and labonnnu to Ik* at tle'e’ 

What sliill I do wiirit snv to make llioo hear me 

Pi(rr. li.e.t Ihou ni»i AM’nriLred me*' «lar'st thon call thyself 

' • 

JatUar. tluit one** lo\(‘<l. \alue«l trieiui of mine. 

And swear tlion h-i'-t not wioimed me*' whence tin^Sf* ehairis ? 
Whenee the vile (ieath which I mav im‘(‘t this moment 
Whence this dtshononr, but fiom tliee, thon false (.n(‘*/ 

Jaff. All’s true, yet grant on*- thine, and I'm* done asking, 
Pif'rr, What’s that ’ 

Jfilf. '^I’o tnk(' thy life on such eunditioriH 

The Council have |)ropo'.'<l: tiiou and tliy Inenfls 

Ma\’ vet live lonp, and lo he better treat(‘d.‘"' 

Purr, Lifel nsicmvlikd <*onfess! rr^eord myself 

A villain for the jinvdege to breath(‘. 

And carry up and down this t ursed city 

A discontented and repining sfnni, 

Burthensome tr* itself a few yearN longer, 

To lose it, may be, at last in a lewd quarrel 

For some new' friend, treacherous and false as thou art! 

No. this vile world and 1 have lonu been jangling. 

And cannot part on better terms than now, 

When only men like thee are fit to live in’t. 

% 

Jaff. By alktliat's just- 

Pterr, Swear by some other powers. 

For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 

Jaff. Then by that hell I merit. I’ll not leave thee. 

Till U) thyself at least thou’rt reconciled, 

How'ever thv re^sentment deal with me. 

% 

Pierr. Not leave me! 

Jaff. No, thou shalt not force me from thee. 

Use me reproachfully, and like a slave. 
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Tread on me, buflFet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head: Fll bear it all with patience, 
Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty. 

Lie at thy feet and kiss ’em though they spurn me, 
Till, wounded by my Huderings, thou relent. 

And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness. 

Pierr. Art thou not- 

Jaff. What ? 

Pierr, A traitor ? 

Jafj. Yes. 

PiPTT. 


A villain ? 


Jq§, Grantexi. 

Pivrr. A coward, a most scandalous c<uvard. 

Spiritless, void of honour, one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame for shaint'lcss life? 

Jaff. All, all, and more, much more: my faults are numberless 
Picrr. And wouldst thoii have me live t>n terms like thine? 
Base as thou art false- 


Jaff. No, ’tis to mo that's granted. 

'J'lie safety of thy hfe was all I aim'd at. 

In recoin])ense for faith and trust so l)r(*ken. 

Pierr. J scorn d more because ])reserv'd by thee. 

And 08 wlien first my loolish heart took jiity 

On tby misfortunes, sought thee in lliy miseries, 

Relieved thv w'aiits, and raised thee from thv state 
• • 

Of wTetchedness in wduch tliy fate had plung'd thee. 

To ranlv tiiee in inv list of noble friends; 

AIll received in surety for truth. 

Were unregarded oaths; and this, this dagger, 

Given with a worthless pledge, thou since hast sUil’n, 

So 1 restore it back to thee again. 

Swearing bj' all those powers which thou hast \iolated. 

Never from this curs’d hour to hold communion. 

Friendship or interest with thee, though our years 
Were to exceed those limited the world. 

Take it—farewell—for now I owe thee nothing. 

Jaff. Say thou wilt live, then. 

Pierr. For my life, dispose it 

Just as thou wilt, because ’tis what I'm tired with. 

Jaff. O Pierre! 

Pitrr. No more. ♦ 

Jaff. My eyes won’t lose the sight of thee. 

But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 

Pitrr. Leave me—nay, then, thus, thus, I throw thee from me 
And curses, great as is tby falsehood, catch thee. 

Jaff. Amen. % 

He’s gone, my father, friend, preserver, , 

And here’s the portion he has left me. [Holds the dagger t/p. 
This dagger, well remembered, with this dagger 
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I gave a solemn vow of dire importance. 

Parted with this and Belvidera together; 

Have a care, mem'ry, drive that thought no farther; 

No, I’ll esteem it as a friend’s last legacy. 

Treasure it up within this wretched bosom, 

WTiere it may grow acquainted witli my heart. 

That when they meet, they start not from eaeh other. 

So; now for thinking; a blow, call'd traitor, villain. 
Coward, dishonourable coward, fough! 

O for a long sound sleep, and so forget it! 

Down, busy devil.— 

Enter BEL^^DEI^iV. 

Belt'. Whither shall 1 tly ? 

Where hide me and my misenes b)getluT ? 

\Miere'R now the Roman constancy I boasted? 

Sunk into treinblinf; fears and dc'speration! 

Not daring now to look up to that dear face 

Which used to smile even on my fa.ults, but down 

Bending these miserable eyes to earth, 

Must move in penance, and implore much mercy. 

Ja§, Mercy, kind Heaven, lias surely endless stoie^ 

Hoarded for thee of blessings yet untasted; 

Let ^vretches loaded hard uith guilt as I am. 

Bow [with] the weight and groan beneath the burthen. 

Creep with a remnant of that strength they’ve left, 

Before tlie fuc»tslool of tliat Heaven they’ve injured. 

O Behndera' I’m the wretched'st creature 

E’er crawled on earth: now if thou h"st virtue, help me, 

Take me into tliv arms, and speak the words of peace 

To my divided aoul, that wars within me, 

And raises every sense to mv confusion: 

^ ^ 

By Heav’n, I’m tottering on the very brink 
Of peace; and thou art all the hold Pve left. 

Belv. Alas! 1 know thy sorrows are most mighty; 

I know thou'rit cause to mourn; to mourn, my Jaffeu’, 
With endless cries, and rnwer-ceasiiig w'aihngs, 

Thou’st lost- 

Oh, I have lost what can’t be counted; 
My friend too, Belvidera, that dear friend, 

Who, next to thee, was all my health rejoiced in, 

Has used me like a slave; shamefully used me; 

’Twould break thy pitying heart to hear the story. 

What shall I do? resentment, indignation. 

Love, pity, fear and mem’ry, how I’ve wronged him, 
Distract my quiet \^ith tiie very thought on’t. 

And tear my heart to pieces in my bosom. 

Bdv, What has done ? • 

Jaff. Thou’dst hate me, should I tell tliee 
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Bdv. Why? 

Jaff. Oil, ho has us’d me! yet, by Heaven, 1 bear it: 

He has us’d mo, Relvidera, but first swear 

Tliat- when I’ve tcild thee, thrm’lt not Iriathe mo utterly, 

Thou>^h vilest iilots and stains appear ujion me; 

Rut still at least with cliaritable cfofxlness. 

Fie near rue in the pangs of my 

Not soorn ino, fiolvidera, as ]j(‘ lias done. 

Belv. Have I tlion o’er F)een false tiial now I’m dmibtc^d ? 
Speak, wlijit’s the eaus(' J'm grown jiitr» distrust, 

Wliv thought unlit U> he;i,r inv lover's c‘om]»l;uning? 

Jafj. Oh! 
lldiK I’ell rue. 

Joff. iie.ir niv f^nlinL^''. for I hey are many. 

() my dear angel ’ in tliat friend J've lost 

All inv soul’s ]K'a.f‘e, for <'V(Tv tliouLrht of linn 

vStrik(*s inv »sens(' hard, juid dc^ads it in inv hrain'^; 

Wonldst lliou behove it? 

Belv. Sjicakl 

Jaf}. Before ive jiarted, 

Ere yet his guards had led him to Ins prison. 

Full of seveie^t. sorrows for his sufi'rings, 

\\hth eyes oVrflowing and a bleeding heart. 

Humbling mvself almost beneath mv nat-ur^\ 

As at Ins feet 1 knei'l’d, and sued for inerev. 

Forgetting al! our friendship, all the dearness. 

In wliieli we’ve livt'd so luanv vears together. 

With a rc'proaehful hand, he dashed a blow. 

He struck me, B ‘Ividera, by Heaven, he slriu k nu*, 
BufTeted, called me Iraiuu, villain, coward 
Am I a cow'iird ? am J a villain? tell me: 

Thou’rt llio best judge, and mad’st me, it 1 am so. 
Damnation: coward! 

Belv. Oh! forgive him, Jafleir. 

And if his sufTerings w’ound thy heart already. 

What will tliev do to-morrow ? 

Jiifj. ‘ Hah! 

Bdv. To-morrow, 

Wlicn thou shalt sec him stretch'd in all the agonies 
Of a tonnenting and a shamful death. 

His bleeding bowels, and his broken limbs. 

Insulted o’er by a ^ule butchering villain; 

What will thv heart do then? oh, sure ’twill stream 
Like my eyes now . 

Jaff. W’Tiat means thy dreadful story ? 

Death, and to-morrow? broker^limbs and bowels I 
Insulted o'er by a vile butchering villain! 

By all my fears 1 shall start out madness. 

With barely guessing if the truth’s hid longer. 
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Beh\ The faithless Senators, ’tU they've decreed it: 

They eay according to on' friend's request, 

They shall have death, and not ignoble bondage: 

Declare their promised mercy nil as forfeited. 

False to their oaths, and devif to intercession; 

Warrants are passed for ]mi)lie deatli to-morrow. 

Jaff. Death! doomc^l to die ’ eondemntxl unheard ! unplcadetl I 
Bfli\ Nay, crueirst nicks and torments are preparing. 

To force confessu>ns from their dNing pangs. 

Oh, do not look so torrihlv upon me. 

How your lips shake, and all your faee disordered! 

What means mv love? 

Jaff Leave me, I charge thee, leave mo—strong temptations 
Wake in ray heart. 

Bell'. For what ? 

Jaff. N() more, hut leave me. 

Bflv. Whv? 

% 

Jaff, Oh! by Hea\en 1 Invoyou with tliat fonilnwH 
I would not have the<* stay a moment longer. 

Near tliese curs'd liamis; are they not <‘old upon the®? 

1 /-'////.^ the daqger half out ofhiei homm and puis it hark again. 
Bflv. No, everlasting comfort's in tliy arms. 

To lean thus on thv brt'ast is softc^r ease 
Tlian downy jullows (l(‘t‘k’d with h'aves of roses. 

Jaff. Alas! thou Hunk st not of the thorns 'tis filled with: 

Fly ere they [gall] thee: there's a lurking aorpent. 

Ready to leap ami sting thee to thy heart; 

Art thou not terrified ? 


Belv. 



Jaff. Call U) mind. 

What thou hast done, and wdiither thou host brought me. 
Bdv. Hah! 


Jaff. Where's my friend? my friend, thou smiling ruiBchief? 
Nay, shrink not, now 'tia too late, thou sliouldst have fled 
When thy guilt first had cause, for dire revenge 
Is up and raging for my friend. He groans, 

Hark how he groans, hia screams are in ray ears 
Already; see, they*ve fix’d him on the wheel. 

And now they tear him—Murther! perjur’d vSonate! 

Murther—Oh!—hark thee, traitress, thou hast done this; 


[Furnlding for his (Idfjgt r. 
Thanks to thy tears and false persuading love. 

How her eyes speak! O thou bewitching creature! 

Madness cannot hurt thee: come, thou little trembler, 

Creep, even into my heart, ancj there lie safe: 

’Tis thy own citadel—ha!-^yet stand off. 

Heaven must have justice, and my broken vows 
Will sink me else beneath its reaching mercy; 

I’ll wink and then ’tis done- 
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Bdv. What means the lord 

Of me, mv life and love? wliat's in thv Viosora, 

[}hairs ihf, dagger, offers to siah her. 

TIkmj f^rasp’st at ho? Nay, why am 1 thus treated? 

What will thou do? Ah! do not kill me, .Jafleir, 

J‘ity theHft panting breawts, and trembling limbs, 

'I'liat used to elasji thee w hen t liy looks were milder. 

'Dial yet hang heavy on iny unpurg'd soul. 

And plunge if not into eternal (larknoHs. 

Jaff. No, Helvidera. wlien we parted last 

1 gave this dagger with lliee as 111 trust 

'I’o be thy portion, if 1 e'er pro\ed false 

On such eonditinn was mv trutli believ'd; 

» 

But now ’tin forfeited and muh\ be jnud for. 

[(Offers to fiialt hn (ujain. 
Bdv, Oh, mercy! \ K to < h ug, 

Jaff, no sini^^dincr 

Bdv. Now, IhtMi, kill me. 

\Lfa])t< yjiftu lua neck a/K/ s Inm. 
While thuR 1 cling about tliy erne] neck. 

Kihp thy revengeful lipR and die in j(»\> 

(Greater than any 1 can giiesK licn'after 
Jaff. 1 anu 1 am a coward; wilncsh't, heaven, 

WitncHH it, eartli, and every IxMng witnes*^; 

’Tis but one l)low’; vet. bv immortal love, 

i 

1 cannot bear a thought to harm thei'; 

\}{f throws airnij thf dagger and (mhrnccs her. 
The seal of I’nivideiue is suie ujtoii thee. 

And thou wert born tor yet unlieard-of wonders; 

Oh, thou wert either born to save or damn me! 

My all the power tliat’s given thee o'er my soul. 

By thy resistless tears and eoiujuenng smiles, 

By the victorious love that still waits on tliee, 

J^^Iy to thy cruel father; save my friend, 

Or all our future quiet’s lost fur ever: 

I'hill at his feet, rling round his reverend knees; 

Speak to him with thy eyes, and with thy tears 
Melt his hard he.art, and wake dead nature in him; 

Crush him in thy arms, and torture him with thy softness: 

Nor, till thy prayers arc granted, set him free. 

But conquer him, as thou hast vanquish'd me. 


anibo. 
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Enti'r Purru, solas. 

Prill, Why, cruel Mcavcn, have my unhappy day'> 

Been loncthen'cl to tln^. mic? ()h, clishoiumr 
And deatld('<*'' infamv is lall'n upon me! 

Was it my fault? Am 1 n trait(»r? \o. 

But then, my only cliild. my daughter. wtHidt'd; 

TIutc my he^t hlood luii.s loiil, ami a diseast* 

Inciirahle has smzrd upun my memory. 

To make it mt and stmk t(* after ages. 

Cursed he the fatal mmuto ^\llen 1 gt)t her. 

Or %\ould that Td heen anything i»ut man. 

And rais(H.l an issiu" whieh would nt^'er hav(* wrong'd 1 
Tht‘ nuse^ahI(^sl r'reatur*\s, man (‘ve(‘|ded. 

Are not the it*ss estecuned, th<mgl\ tiuur p<»sterity 
Degenerate from the Mrtues ot IIhui fnthtTs; 

The vilest beasts are happy m tlu’ir on*sj>nugrt, 

Wliilf* onlv riMu g(‘ts traitor^, uliort^s and villains. 

C'ur>ed Ik* liio n.uuos, and soua -iuilt blow from F.ite 
Lay his lu'ad de('[i, wiiere mine may b^rgottiui. 

Entt'r FiEr.viDEKV ' long inout^giing r^il, 

Beh\ ih‘'.s there, my father, my inhuman father, 

Tliat, for three years, has left an only child 
Kx|K>sed t<i all the outrages of Fate, 

And cruel rum—f:»h!- 

Priu, What child of Borrow 

Art thou that com’st thus wrapt in woods of aadnofls. 

And mov’st as if thy steps were towards a grave? 

Belv. A MTetch, who from the very top of happinms 
Am fallen into the lowest depths of misery. 

And want your pitying hand to raise mo up again. 

Priu. Indeed thou talk’Bt as thou hadst tasted sorrows; 
Would I could help thee! 

Belv. ’Tis greatly in your power. 

The world, too, speaks you charitable, and I, 

Who ne^er asked alms before, in that dear hope 
Am come a-begging to yo\it sir. 

Priu. ^ ^ For what? 

Belv. O well regard me, is this voice a strange r>ne? 
Consider, too, when beggars once pretend 
A case like mine, no little will content 'em. 
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Pnu. What, woulclst thou for? 

and forgivcne-ss; [T}ir(nrs ?r#/. 

By tlic kind tondor namcF of child and father, 

Hear iny comjilaints and take mo \i) your love. 

J^rin. My daughter? 

Brh). Vos, yonr dauglilor, Ijv a riKtlher 

Virtuous and noble, faithful to voiir hont#ur. 

Obedient to your will, kind to your Misle*s. 

• • 

l>oar to your arms: by all Ilu‘ sh(‘ gaxe you, 

WJicn in lier blooming \earR kIk* Mio. your trejksiire. 

Look kindly au in iny ftwv Iteliold 

The lineamentH of hens you’ve kissM ho often. 

« 

IMeading the eauHe of a our pot>r ea‘‘l-oll eliild. 

Prin. Thou art mv fl:iiielit(T? 

Bch\ ^—nnd you've oft tolri me. 

With Hniilcfa of love and tliasit* ]»fitt*i’nal kishcn. 

I'd inueh rescinblanee of my niollier. 

Pnu. Oh I 

Hailflt tlum inherited her matclilei-.' virtues 
I’d been too blesh’d. 

Belv. Nay, d(i not call !<» moniorv 

k k 

My dmobedienec, but let )»ity enter 

Into your heart, and (juite defaee the impn-ssion; 

For eould you thinlc liow miiie''H j)C‘r|ile\t‘d, what sadness. 

Fears and despairs <listract tlie pe.iee wjihin me. 

Oh, you would take me in your dear, dear arms. 

Hover witili stnuig eoinjaisKum o'er y ttur VMung c>ne. 

To shelter uu* M-itli a prolt^eting wing. 

From the bhude galheTd storm, tlial’s just, just breaking. 

Pnu. Don’t talk tlnis. 

Belv. Yes. 1 must, and you must hear too. 

I linv(‘ a husband. 

Prill. Danin him. 

Belv. (hi. do not eiirse him! 

Ho would not speak so hard a word towanls you. 

On any terms, [how'e'er] lie deal with me. 

Priu. Hal what means my child ? 

Belv. Oh, there’s but tins short moment 
^Twixt me and Fate, yet send me nt>t with curses 
Do^vn to my grave, afford me one kind ble,ssing 
Before we part: just take me in your arms, 

And recommend mo with a prayer to Heaven, 

That I ma^' die in peace, and when I'm de^wl- 

Priu. How my soul’s catched! 

Belw I.ay me, I beg you, lay me 

By the dear ashes of my tender motL’^r; 

She would have pitied me, liad Fate yet spared her. 

Priu. By heaven, my aching heart forebodes much mischief; 
Toll me thy story, for I'm still tliy father. 
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Brlr. Xo, I'm contentwl. 

Pn >/ Speak. 

. Xo mat ter. 

Prm Tell me. 

Bv von hlest Heaven, niv heart nm^ o’er with fondneas 
‘bW?. OhT 
Prm. Utter't. 

H'h\ () inv Ini'-hand. inv ilt'ar luish.md 

Carnes a daqiiCT in his once kind hosoiin 
To jneree the heart of \oii! poor Belvi(l<‘ra. 

Priti. Kill the('? 

Pfir Ves, kill me. Whim he pass'd his : mh 

And eMvennnt. airainst your St'ite and Senate, 

H(' ‘ me njt hosta.iTf’ for his truth. 

With me a dajee: and a dire commission 

\\ hene I’l hr faded, to pluni^e it tlinuirh hosom, 

I learni the (lcme‘'i, chohc the leuir 01 lo\ti 
To atl'enpt Ins In ivt, and hrirm it hack to hoiu iir. 

(»reat l<‘vr prevail d and hle^shi me willi siiert'ss; 

He e.'iMic. ('lUiles^t'i. helrtvei his drarest fnrnds 
Kor ])romis’(i ini*rc‘v; ntn\ ihi‘\'r(* (hxiiued to suller, 

Call'd with rernemUranee (.f veh.tf then was sunn, 

Tf tliey a^'i' iir vows tf .i]>f>ejvse ilu' lT'mIs 

Witli this [>oor life, and make my l»lood the nXoneinent. 

J'tifi. lieavens' 

/>'Ve. 'Idnnk you saw what pars'd at our last partna.'; 

Think you heheld him like a raL:ini^ hon. 

Paeintr the oartli and tearintr up Ins ^te[»aj^ 

Fate in liis eyes, and roantiL; with the jjjim 
Of burning fury; tliink you saw his one hand 
Phx'd on my throat, while the extende<i other 
Grasp’d a keen threat’mne dagi^er: oh, 'twos tlius 
We last embrac'd, when, trembling with reveng<‘, 

He dragg’d me to the ground, and at my bosoin 
Presented horrid death, ericfl out: “ My friends. 

Where are my friends? swore, w(‘pt, rag’d, tfm'aten'd, lov d. 
For ho yet loved, and that dear love preserved me, 

To this last trial of a father’s pity. 

I tear not death, but cannot bear a thought 
That that dear hand should do the unfriendly office; 

If I was ever then \'our care, now hear me; 

Fly to the Senate, save the promised hvee 

Of hifi dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Priu. 0 my heart’s comfort! 

Belv. • Will you not, my fath(*r ? 

Weep not, but answer me< 

Priu. By Heaven, I will. 

Not one of ’em but whaf shall be immortal. 

Canst thou forgive me all my follies past. 
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I’ll henceforth he indeed a father; never. 

Never more thuH expose, hut cherish thee. 

Dear as tlie vital warmth that feeds my life, 

Dear as these eyes that wi^ep in fondness o’er thee. 

Peace to thy heart. Fare\\x*ll, 

Bdv. Co, and remember 

’Tis Ik-lvidera’s life her falfier ]>leads for. [^Expurtl sf^vernlly. 

Enter Antovto 

Hum, Inun, ha. 

Signor l^riuli, mv lord Th'iuli, my lord, iny lord, my lord: 
[hr)w] we lords lt»v(' t^o call one anotluT by our titles! Mv lord, 
my l(>rd, iny lord—pox on liim, 1 am a lord as well as he; and 
HO let him lidrlk'—I’ll warrant him he's gone to the Senate-house, 
anti ril hi* there too, soon enougl) for somebody. ’Od, here's a 
tickling speech about the pl(»t. I’ll prove tluTe’s a plot with a 
vengeance—\MUil(i 1 had it without hook; let me see— 

Most r^'verend St*natoTs, 

That th(Te is a |>lot. surely by tliis time, nt* man that liath 
eyes ox understanding in Ins lu^ad will ]H'esuiLU‘ to doiihi, 'ti^ as 
plain as the light in the cucumber—no—liold there—cucumhe?r 
does not ciune in \'et—’tis as plain as llie lurlit in tlie sun, t>r tiS 
the man in the moon, even at noonday; it is indeed a pumpkin- 
plot, wliieh, just as it was nudlow, we have gatliercd, and now we 
have gathered it, jin'jmred and (iresst'd it, shall we throw' it like 
a jiickled cucumber out at the window? no: that it is not only 
a Idooeiy, horrid, e\eerahlv\ dninnalile and iindaoious jilot, hut it 
IH, a-s ] inav so say, a saucy ; and we all know*, most reverend 
fatlicrs, that wliat is sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander: 
thereloT'e, 1 say, as thoBC bloodthirsty ganders ol tht* conspiraey 
would have destroyed uh geese of the Senate, let us make haste 
to destroy them, so I humbly move for hanging—ha! hurry 
diUTv— 1 think this will do, tho’ I was something out, at lirat, 
about the sun and the cucumber. 

Enter Aquilina. 

AquiL Good-morrow, Senator. 

Anto, Nacky, my dear Nacky, morrow, Nacky, ’od I am very 
brisk, very merry, very pert, very jovial—ha-a-a-a-a—kiss me, 
Nack}'; liow' dost thou do, my little Tory, rory strumpet, kiss 
me, 1 say, Imssy, kiss me, 

AquiL Kiss me, Nacky, hang you, sir, coxcomb, hang yon, sir. 

Hayt}’, tayty, is it so indeed, with all my heart, faith— 
hey then tip go tee, faith —hey then, tip go we, dum dum derum 
dump. '' [iSin^A, 

Aquil. Signiqr. 

Anto. Madonna. 

Aquil- Do you intend to die in yonr bed-? 
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Ante. About threescore yenrs hence, much may be done, my 
dear. 

AquiL Yoiril be hanged, signior, 

A}}to. Hanged, sweetheart, prithee be quiet, hanged quotha, 
that's a merry conceit, with all my heart, why thou jok'st, Nacky, 
thou art mven to joking. I'll swear; well, 1 protest. Naoky, nay, 
I must f)rotest, and will protest that I love joking dearly, man. 
And 1 Inve tliee for j->ktnc, and I'll kiss thee for joking, and 
towse lliee for joking, anti 'oil, 1 have a tlevilish mind to take thee 
aside about that business foi joking too, 'od 1 have, and Key 
th^n vp qn w€. dum tlum dernm dumi>. \SingA, 

AqifiJ See you this, sir? [Drauy^t a 

Aw/o. 0 Liid, a dagger! () Lud! it is naturally my aversion, 
I cannot endure the sight on’t, hide it for Heaven's sake, I eannofc 
ItKtk Ihsit way tdl it hv goiu'—hide it, hide it, oli, oh, hide it ! 
Aqinl \ es, in your hi\art I’ll hide it. 

Antti Aly heart; what, hide a dagger iti my lieart's b|i»<Kl ? 

Aqail Yes, in thy heart, thy throat, thou pampered devil; 

Thou hast help'd to spoil my peace, stid I'll liave vengeance 

On thv cursed life, for all tlie blood\ Senate, 

• • 

The perjur’d faithless Senate- where's my lord, 

Aly happiness, my lo\’e, my god, my hero, 

I>o(mi'd by thy accursed tongue, amongst the rest, 

T' a shameful wTack ? By all the rage that’s in me 
ri] be whole years in mnrthering thee. 

Anio. Why- Nacky, 

Wherefore bo fiassionate? wliat hive 1 done? what’s the 
matter, my dear Nacky? am not I thv love, tliy happim^sB, thy 
lord, thy hero, thy Senator, and evi;rvthiri^ in tin; w{>rld, Nacky? 

AquiL Thou! think'st thou, thou art fit to meet my joys; 

To bear the eager clasps of my embraces? 

Give me my Pierre, or- 

Anto. Whj^ he’s to be hang'd, little Nacky, 

Trussed up for treason, and so forth, child. 

AquiL Thou liest; stop down tliy throat that hellish sentence. 
Or ’tis thy last: swear that my love shall live. 

Or tiioii art dea<l. 

Anto. Ah-h-h-h. 

AquiL Swear to recall his doom. 

Swear at my feet, and tremble at ray fury. 

Anto, I do. Noiv if she would but kick a little bit, one kick 
now. 

Al^^h-h-h, 

AquiL Swear, or- 

Anto. • I do, by these dear fragrant footH 

And httle toes, sweej as, <:-e-e-e my Nacky Nacky Na» ky. 

How! 

Anto. Nothing but untie thy shoe-string a little, faith and 
troth, 
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That’s all, that’s all, as I hope to live, Nacky, that's all. 

A quit. Nay, then- 

Anio. Hold, hold, thy love, thy lord, thy hero 

Sliall he preserv'd and safe. 

Aqnil. Dr may tliiH poniard 

Rust in thy heart. 

AnUj. With all mv soul. 

A tjviL Farewell- 

[Eni AQrTM\ 4 . 

Anto. Adieu. Why, what a hlondy-niinded, inveterate. 

tcirniJiKant Ktruni]je( have I been ]^la^med with! Oh-h-h 3 'et 

more! nav tlien I di(\ 1 di('—1 am dead already. 

• • 

\Stntrh(^ himsrjf o^it. 

Ehtrr ,I M'KfifU 

Jaf}. I'liui.l deslriu'tioii *^vvav <mi all tli(‘ \\uild. 
hend dov IK yv hea\'(Uis, and siiultin^'’ round this I'arth. 

Crush Iht' vil(‘ ^lohe into fust eoniu^^ion. 

Scoreh it, with elemental flames, to on<‘ cui^t cinder, 

And ull us little creepers in’t, called nuuK 
Rurn, burn to nothinj^: but let Venice Imrn 
Hottf'r tlian all th(* rt\st: here kindle lud! 

Ne'er to extinguish, and let souls Ijereaiter 
Gntan here, in all those pains which mine f(‘cls now. 

Entvr Rklviokua. 

Belr. My life- [Meeting him 

Jaff. My jilaguc- [Turning from her 

lietv. Nay then T see my ruin 

If 1 must die! 

Jciff. No, Death’s this day t(K» busy, 

Tliv iather's ill-timed mercy came too late 
% % 

1 thank thee for thy labours though and Iiim too, 

Bui all my poor betray'd unhappy friends 
Have summons to prejiare for Fate's Mack lumr: 

And yet I live. 

Beh\ Then be the next mv doom. 

I see thou'st pass’d my sentence in thy lieart, 

And I’ll no longer weef) or jflead against it, 

But witli the humblest, mt> 8 t obedient palioneo 

Meet thv dear hands, and kiss 'em when they VMund me; 

• ft 

Indeed Fm willing, but 1 beg thee do it 

With si>me remorse, and where thou giv'st the blow, 

Vieiv mo with eyes of a relenting love. 

And show me jiity, for ’twill sweeten justice. 

Jaff. Show pity to thee? ‘ . 

Bdv. Yes, and when thy hands, 

Cliarg’d with my fate, come trembling to the deed, 

As thou host done a thousand thousand dear times, 
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To this poor breast, ‘vhen kinder rage has brought thee. 

When our stingc^l he arts havt* leaped to meet each other. 

And melting kisses sealed our !i])s together, 

Wlien joys have left nn‘ g?isping in thy arms. 

So let mv death eotue nnw, and I'll not slumk from't. 

Jiift. Xav, Helvidera, do not ft'jir inv enu'ltv. 

Nor let the thought-s of dcMth p»'rplox tin- faney. 

But answer me to what I ‘.liall demand 
With a tirni temper and iinshakt'n spirit. 

BiliK I will when I’ve done ueefung- 

•Jdl] Kie, no more on't— 

How long is’t sinee the miserable day 

We wedded firsts- 

Bdv. Oh-li-l.! 

Jaff. Xa\', keep in thv tears. 

Lest tlio}’- unman me too, 

Bdv. Heaven knows I eannot; 

The words you utter s<jund so very sadly 

These streams will follo\\- 

fJnfJ (*onu‘. I'll kis.s 'em dry, then 

Bdv. Hut was't a rmsrrahio day? 

Jaff, A eui’s'd one. 

Bdv. 1 ihougljt it otherwise, and y*ui’ve oil suorn 
In the transporting hours of warmest love 
When sure you spoke the truth, you’ve sworn you blessed it. 
Jaff. ’Twas a rash oath. 

Bdv. Then w'hy am 1 not curs'd too ? 

Jaff. Xo, Jielvidera; by the eternal tri^th, 

] dote with too much ftmdnesa. 

Belv. Still HO kind ? 

Still then do you love me? 

Jaff. Xature, in her workings, 

Inclines n(jt with more ardour to creation, 

Than 1 do ntjw towards tiu^e; man ne’er was hless’d. 

Since the first paii first met, as 1 fiavc been. 

Bdv. Then nure you will not curse me. 

Jaff. Xo, ril blctis thee. 

J came on purjiose, Helvidera, to bless thee. 

’Tis now, 1 think, three y**arH we ve liv’d together. 

BeJv. And may no fatal minute ever part us. 

Till, reverend growm, for age and love, w'o go 
I)uw'n to one grave, os our bust bed, togetlier^ 

There sleej) in ])cacc till an eternal morning. 

Jaff. When will that be ? [Sighing. 

Bdv. 91 hope long ages hence. 

Jaff. Have I not hdhe/to (I beg thee tell nio 
Thy very fears) used tht?e wdth tender’st love ? 

Did e’er my soul rise uj/in wTath against thee? 

Did e'er I frown w'heu Helvidera saiiled. 
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Or, by the least unfriendly word, betray 
A bating passion ? have I ever wronged tliee'/ 

Bdv, No. 

Jaff. Has my heart, or have my eyes e’er wandered 

To any other woman? 

Bi'lv. Never, never— 

1 were the worst of false ones should T aecuse thee; 

I own I've been too ha})j)Y, bless’d above 
My sex’s charter. 

Jnfi, J)id 1 not say I came to bless thee? 

Bdv, Yos. 

Then lic'.ir me, bounteous Heaven’ 

Pour down your blessing.s on this bt^aiiteoie, head. 

Where evt'rlasting sw(H‘Is are filways sj)ririgiut;. 

With a eontinuiil gi\ujg hniKl: lei peace. 

Honour, and safet\. alwavs hover i*ound lu'r: 

ft % 

J<^eed Ik'I' witli plenty, let lier eyes iie'(T see 
A sight of sorrow, nor Iht iu'art-know mourning: 
eVown all her days wiili joy, her niglils witii rest. 

Harmless as her ow'n tliouclils; and pTojt h('r virtui\ 

'J’o hear liie loss of one* llijit too niudj lo\‘ii, 

And eondort her with path-nee in our j>aMing 
JU!r. IJitw, jiarLing! jiarting! 

Jufj. Yes. foi e\er [>.irtjnti. 

J have sw'orn, Helvidera, by yon heaven. 

That Ik'sI can ti'll how Tuueli I lose to lea\'e tiuH\ 

\\v part tins hour tor ever. 

B{lr ^ tJh. call back 

Your cruel blessings, stay with me and tMirse me! 

,/a//. No, 'tis resoh'd. 

Bflr Thmi luvir me lo4'i, iusl Hea\en! 

I'our dow'n your curses on this w'retehtM.1 head 
Witli never-ceasing vengeance: Ic't despair. 

Danger or infamy, nay, all surround me; 

Stane me with wantings: let mv (M'es ne'ii see 
A sight of eomh»rt, noi my heart know peace, 
lint dash my days with sorrow, night with li(»rrors 
Wild as luy own thoughts now, and let loost* fur\' 

To make me mad enough for what I lose, 

If 1 must lose him; if I must, I will not. 

O turn and hear me! 

Jaff. Now iiold, heart, or never. 

Btlr. By all the tender days we've liv'd together. 

By all our charming nights, and joys that crowm'd ’em; 

Ihty my sad etmdition, sj»eak, but^speak. 

Jaff. Oh-h-h! ' 

Beh\ By these arms that now cling round thy neck: 

By this dear kiss and by ten thousand more. 

By these jxior streaming eyes- 
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Jaff, Murthcr! unhold me: 

[^Draws his dagger, 

Bv ihc immortal cleRtiriv that doom'd me 

To thus curs'd minute. I’ll not live one loujrer. 

Eesolve to let me co or see me fall- 

\ 

Bclv. Hold, sir, he jtatieiit, 

Joff. Hark, the dismal hell 

[ Passing Ml tolls. 

Tolls out for death; 1 must attend it'^ call too. 

For my jioor friend, my dyine Pierre e\[»pcts me: 

He sent a message to require I’d see him 

Be'fort' lie died, and take his last {^.trgivcuiess. 

Farewell for ever. [(i(timj tmt htoks b(u k at her, 

Belv Leave thv dairyer with in(\ 

Bequeath me something.—Xot one kiss at |»crtuig? 

0 my poor heart, when wilt thou break? 

Jaff. Vet stay. 

We have a child, as yet a tender infant. 

Be a kind mother to him when i am gone: 

Breed him in virtue and tin' path?% of luuumr. 

But let him never know lus father’s store: 

• 

I charge the<' guard liim from tlie wrongs my fate 
May do his future fortune or his name. 

Now—nearer yet— [ A jifrroaching rarh other, 

U that in}' arras were riveted 

Thus round thee ever! Hut my friends, my oath! 

Tins and no more. [Ktsses her, 

Belv, Another, sure another, 

Fttr that poor little one you've ta’en ear^ of, 

I'll give’t him truly. 

Jaff. So, now farewell, 

Bdv. Forever? 

Jaff. Heaven knows for ever; all good angels guard thee. 

i PzU, 

Belv. All ill ones sure had charge of me this moment. 

Curs’d be my day?*, and doubly curs’d my nights, 

Which I must now mourn out in widow’d tears; 

Blasted be every lierb and fruit and tree; 

Curs’d be the rain that falls upon the earth. 

And may the general curse reach man and beast; 

Oh, give me daggers, fire or water! 

How I could bleSi, how burn, how drowm, the waves 
Huzzing and booming round my sinking head, 

Till I descended to the peaceful bottom! 

Oh, there’s all quiet, here ay rage and fury: 

The air's too thin, and j^erces my weak brain: 

I long for thick substantial sleep: hell, hell. 

Burst from the centre, Jage ancl roar aloud. 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as I am. 
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Enter PurcM ami Sorvrants. 

Who’s IThn/fifizi her. 

IWiu i^Tjn, srizc und hnn^ her s;ifcl\ home. 

Ciuard Ikt as you would life: alas, poor creaturel 

lUir What ? to niy husband then (‘ondiud me (juickl\. 

Are all tlini^H ready? shall we die most ghmously? 

Sav iKd a word of this to mv'^ old father. 

ft 

Murmnunj: streams, soft shades, and sprinLonu lio'\er\ 

laurels, s(‘as of mill;, and Hhijjs of amber. j A’ri7. 


[SCKXK 111 

Seem' ojHHiihj ^//s'o/vrs‘ a Staflnl'l aud a ])rf jxirrd fr (he 

exa’uimrj f>J thf n enter other PrERKK 'md 

(diards, a I^'iiar, Kvt'cullonei, n)id a r(jt,hlf 

O/jir. llooni. ro(uii —slaiid <dl i)\, make room hu ili(‘ 

]>risoiier. 

J*irrr Alv Inend not eome ytd '' 

Father Wlw are you so oi>stmale*^ 

Ftrir Win’ \ou so troublesome, th.if a ])oor wreMeli 
Can't (he u* pea/'e, 

lint \ou, like nuens, will ))e ercKikine nmnd him? 

« 

Fath \vi, lleaA'eii- 

I'ivrr. I 1(‘ll lle'c J!ea\(ai and I aix' iiiends. 

I ne'er broke ptvift witli’t yet, by < iiK'l leiirtiiers. 
llaj>ine (H pei piiy, oi \ ik* deeeivinj^. 

Hut lived in nioial ju^t'ce towards all in-‘n. 

Nor am a fo(‘ to tht* int»^t stnm^ beln'vc'iN. 

Howe’er m\ own slu»rt-si^zhted faitli (MuilHe- me. 

Fath. Hut an all-seeing .lud^C'- 

Farr. \ on sav m\ eon.-eieiK i 

\ « 

Must be mine aeeusei: I've search'd that ' ouseieiu c. 

And Imd no rcH'ords there (d erinu'.s tinat seaie me. 

Fath. ’Tis strange you should want faith. 

Fierr. You want to lead 

My iH'ason blindfold, like a liampt^i'd lion. 

Cheek'd of its nobler vigour; tiieii, wlien baited 
Down to obedient tameness, make it eoueh. 

And show strange tneks, whieli you call sign^ of faith. 

So sillv souls are ciiU'd and vou tret momw'. 

^ ft • 

Awaiy, lu* more: (?aj)tain, I Avould liereatlei 

This fellow write no lies of niv eonvc'rsion, 

% 

Because he has crept upon my tr(.)ubled lioui.>. 

I 

Enter Jaffeik.' 

Ja§. Hold: eyes, bedrj'! 

Heart, strengthen me to bear 
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Tliii* ludooiifj sight, and humhir me. to take 
The lost for^ivenesr^ uf a dying friend, 

Hetray'd by my vile faLehood, to lus niiri. 

D Pierre I 

Pfrrr. Vet nen’*er. 

Jnff. Orawhag on :nv knees. 

And prostrate on the eatih. It't me approach thee: 

How shall T look uo t4» thv injun^d face. 

That al\^ays used to faille, with fneiePiup on me''' 

It darts an air of so lam ]i ru.-nlv \iitue. 

That I, rni'thinks. locik hltle in tin si'jht. 

And ptnpes an* litt(‘r h-r me tiiaii I'mhr.Ka's 

Pifirr. Dear to inv ’ines. tlioue!i tlioiTst undone rny lame, 

I eanmd forget to toe thi** ; pnlhe-*, -latleir. 

Forgive that iillhy l-low ni\ pa'^'■lon di-dt tiiee; 

I'm now ji!epaiin_r for t!u' land d |K k **, 

And fain would have the ihanlaM' vvi^ljes 
Of all good ni<‘n, like thro, to blr-.. m\ jomni'v 

JnfJ, (Jood' I am tie-vile'a eit tliin'; \\nir.r (li'Mie'ei 
Suffer’d tlie sliameful fade thou’rt iroing *0 t.i,^l( of. 

Why was I seut tor to he iistKl thU'. kindl\ 

Call, call me \ ill on. as I am. desorihr 
The foul (‘umpK \ion of my hiitetul def’ds. 

Lead rue to thr rark, and stretch me in tli\ sti'.ul, 

I've crimes erioukdi to give it its full load. 

And do jt (‘r(‘dil Tla u wait but spoil the use on’i, 

Ari(] hofU'st un n honMftiu bear its ligme 

About ’em, its a charm from treaf'fuu/nis frii'ndsliip 

Offic. The time gr<»u- short, yemr friends are dead alrendv'. 
Joff. Dead! 

Plctt. ^ ('S, dead, .JafTeir, they've all died like men too^ 

Worthy their character 

Jaff. And what must 1 do? 

J^ierr OJaffeir' 

Jaff. Sprsik aloud thv burthen’d soul, 

And tell thv' troubh'H t<) ihv torturcal friruid. 

« 

Pterr, C'ouldst tlum vet be a friend, a generous frierui, 

I might hope (omfort from lliy noble sorrows. 

Heav’n knows I want a friend. 

^Jaff. And 1 a kind one, 

That would not thus acorn rny rcfienting virtue. 

Or think when he's to die, rny thoughts are idle. 

Pterr, No I live, 1 charge thee, Juffeir. 

Jaff. Yijs, ril live, 

But it shall be to see thy fall revenged 
At such a rate, as Venicj long shall groan for. 

Pterr, Wilt thou? 

Jaff. L'will, bv Heav’n. 

Pterr, 


Then still thou’rt noble, 
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And 1 forgive thee, oh—yet—shall I trust thee? 

Jaff, No: Tve been false already, 

J^if'rr. Dost thou love me? 

Jafj. Rip up my heart, and satisfy thy doublings. 

Piprr, Curse on this weakness. [H^ icp^^ps. 

Tears! Amazement I Tears! 
1 never saw thee melted thus before, 

And know there’s somelhing lahoiiring in tliy biwnm 
That must have vent; thougl) I’m a villain, tell me 

Pterr. Seest thou that, engine? {Poinfmyfotfu U’hceL 

Jaff. Why? 

Purr, Is’t fit a solditT. who has liv’d with honnur. 

Fought nations’ quarrels, and been croAen’d \A'ith Cfuiquest, 

Re exjiosed a cornm(»n carcase on a ■wheel? 

Jaff. Ha! 

Parr. Sjieak! is't fitting? 

Jnff. Fitting? 

Picrr. Yes, is't fitting? 

Jnlf. W^hat’s to be done? 

Pierr. I'd liave thee undertake 

Sometliing that’s noble, to preserve my memory 
hYom Hie disgra^'e that’s ready to attjiiiit it. 

Ofhr. The day grows lat.<‘, sir. 

Purr. ril make haste! O Jafleir, 

Though thou’st betray'd me, do me some way justice 
Jufj. No more of that: thy wishes shall he satisfied. 

1 have a wife, and she shall bleed, my child too 

Yield up his little throat, and all t' apjiease thee- 

* [Ootn^ aimy, t^lKURE lutUls him. 

Purr. No—this—iKt more! [//f w'/oNpers'J affeir. 

Joff. Ha! is’t then So? 

Picir. certainly. 

Jatf. I’ll do’t. 

Picrr. Remember. 

Of^c. Sir. 

Pierr. Come, now' I’m ready. 

[He (\nd Jakkeir ascend the scaffold. 
Captain, you should be a gentleman of honour. 

Kwp off the rabble, that I may have room 
To entert-ain my fate and die Avith decenc}". * 

Come! [Takes off his gown. Executioner pn [xires tu hind h\m. 
Path. Son! 

Pierr, Hence, tempter. 

Offic. Stand off, priest. 

PfVrr. 1 thank you, sir, 

You'll Yhiuk on’t. [7'o Jaffeir. 
./a^. ’Twon’t grow stale before to-morrdw. 

Pterr, Now', Jaffeir! now I am going Now:— 

[Executioner having bound hutu 
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him. 

{Then stabs hiinself. 


Jaff. Have at thee, 

Thou honest heart, then—here— 

And this is well too. 

Fath. Damnable deed I 

Pierr. Now thou hast indeed been faithful. 

This was done nobh'—we've deceived the yen/Ue. 

%>* 

Jaff. Bravely. 

Pierr. Hal ha I lia!—oh! oh!- 

Jaff. Now, you curs’d rulers. 


[Dies. 


Thus of tlie blood ye've shed 1 make libation. 

And sprinkle it min^lmg: may it rest upon you, 

And all your raee; bo lieiieelorth peace a stranj?or 

Within your walls; let phiirues and famine waste 

Your generations—() poor lleJvidera! 

Sir, I have a wit<‘, bear this in saf('tv to her. 

A token that with mv dviim bre.:t!i I blessed her, 

« • 

And the dear little intant left belund me. 

I’m sick—I'm quiet- |.l vki kir 

Offic. Bear tiii-J news to (Im* Soniite, 

And guard their bodies till tiu're’s farther order; 

Heaven grant I die an well! |*SVv'//r shifts iffstri them. 


Soft music. Enter Bia.vrnEnv <h<tr(\ctvif led by ifn) of 
hfr irdmen^ Bum i and Servants. 

Priu. Strengthen her heart with patience, jjit\ mg lleav(*ri 
Belv. Come emne c(uue corno come, nay, eoiiu* to IhhI^ 

Brithce mv love. The winds! hark how thev whistle! 

And the lam beats; oh, how' the weather shrinks me! 

You an* angry now, w4io cares? fusli, no indeed. 

(Jhoose then, I say you siiall not go, you slial! not; 

Whip your ill nature; get you gone then! oh. 

' [jAFFKlR’a ghost uses. 

Are 3 "ou return'll? See, father, here he’s come again’ 

Am I to blame to love him? O thou th'ar one! {(jlhjnt ntuks. 
Why do you fly me? are you angry still, then? 

Jaffeir! wdiere art thou? Father, why do you do thii-v'' 

Stand off, don’t hide liim from me. He’s here Homcwii(*ie 


Enter Officer and others. 

Stand off, I say! what, gone? reraember’t Tyrant! 

I may revenge myself for this trick one day. 

I’ll do't—I’ll do't! Renault’s a nasty fellow'. 

Hang him, hang him, hang him. 

yVtM. New's, what nevvs? [f>flicer whispers Peiitli. 

Offic. ; Moat sad, sir. 

Jaffeir, upon the scaffold, to prevent 
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A shameful death, stabb'd Pierre, and next himself: 

Both fell together. 

[The ghosts of Jaffeir and Pierre nsf together^ both blo^idy. 
Priu. Daughter. 

BdiK }ia. look tliere’ 

My husband bloody, and his friend too! Mnrtlierl 
Who has done this’ speak to me, thou sad vision, [Ghosts 
On those pof»r trembling knees I bog it. Vanish'd! 

Here they wont down; oh, Pll dig, dig the den up 
You shan’t delude me thus. Ho, JaiToir. dnlTeir, 

Peo]) uji and give me but a look. I have luin' 

I’ve got him, father: oh, how I’ll s[nluggle luni ’ 

My love! my dear! my blossing! ludj) me, help me* 

Tlioy’vo hold on me, and drag mo to tin* l»)1toin 

Nay—now tlu'y pull so hard—farewell- [She dies. 

Maid. She's dead. 

Breathhwri and dead. 

yv»w. Tlien guard nu' from the sight on't; 

IjCad 1110 into some plaee that's tit for rnonniing; 

Where the free air, liglit, and the eheerfid sun 
May never enter; hang it round vith bhiek: 

Set u]> tine tajier that may lost a day 
As long m I've to hvc; and there leave me. 

S}>aring no tears whim you tliis talc* relate, 

But bid all cruel lathers dread mv fate. 

% 

[Gnrtain falls. 


Exeunt ufnncs. 



EPILOGUE 


Tke text ip d(uie, and now for apjihcation. 

And when that's ended pass \oni appiohaUoiE 

'l'liont:li th(' oontspiracy's pro\ent<‘il liere, 

-Metlnnks I stv another liatrhinL' iheie; 

.\nd there's a eertain factum tain would swav. 

_ • 

If they had strencrlti enough, and damn tins play, 
this the anthr>t hade me hi’^ltlh sav; 

If any take his plainiu'ss in ill pari. 

He's irlad on't fr*.)in the l»ottoin ol his heart , 

Poets in honour of tlie truth should wiitf, 

With the same spirit hnive men for it ti^ht, 

And Ihout'h against hnu (MUieless hatred-^ i e' G 

And daily where In* eois of late, he 

The '^eowls of sulUm and r(‘\erurefu* ey<\>, 

"I’ls what lie knows witli rnneli (‘oritempt Nj Ixmi. 
And serves a cause too g(K»d to ii't hnu fear 
He fears no poisim from an ine(Mised drah, 

\o ruffian's five-foot s\v(»rd, noi liwal’s stah, 

Xor anv otlier snares of imsehief laid, 

Xdit a Rose-alley cudgel-anihuseade, 

Fnun any private cause where malie(‘ reigns. 

Or general piquo all hlocklieads haM^ to Ijranis: 
N'othing bhall flaunt his pen when Truth floes call. 
No, not the pu'turc mangier at (Juildli.ill 
The reliel tribe, of whieh that \erinnrs one. 

Have iKuv set forveard and their course begun; 

And while that I*rince’s figure they deface. 

As they before had maasacred las name, 
l)urst their base fears but look him in the fa'-f*, 
Tliey’d use his Ptu'son as they’ve used his fame; 
A face, in w'hieh such lineaments tliey n^ad 
Of tliat great Martyr’s, wlif)so rich blood tliev shefj. 
That their rebellious liate they still retain. 

And in liw Sfjn would murther Him again: 

With indignatum then, let c*ach brave heait. 

RfUise and unite to take liis injured part , 

Till royal love and goodness call lum home. 

And songs of triumph towt him as he come; 

Till Heaven his hemour and our peace reKt4)re, 

And villain- never wroifg his virtue more 
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APPENDIX 


1 PROLOGUE 

To Hift Royal Highness 

T‘|M»n lii^ first aj»|)Oarfinpe a.l. ihv J)iiki‘'s ’^riKMtre 
sini’t* his Hetiirii iioiu S'-ntland 

Written hij Mr. Uryden. Spoken by Mr. Smith, 

I\ tliuso c-(jI(1 Kogions wliioh no Sununors choar. 

AVIk'ii br<»()(hn^ darknesH covers half Uic ycai, 

7'o lutllow (,’avcs the sliiverinj^ Native's go; 

Mcars range abroad, and hunt in tracks of Snow: 

Ihil wlien tlie tedious Twiliglit ^\ea^s awav. 

And stars grow jiah'r at th' approach rd Day,* 

The longing Di'owds lo frozen Alountains nin, 

]:la]»j>v wlio lirst can see the glimmering Sun! 

Tilt' surly Salvage OJTspiing disaijpe'ir. 

And curse the bnglit Sucoessour of the year. 

Vet, though rough Hears in (\tveit seek (h'fence, 

White Foxes st-av, with seeming Innoeein e: I 

That crafty kind with dayhglit can dis[M-nse. ' 

Still wo are throng'd so full with Ki'viiard .s race, 

I’iiut Lt>yal Subjects scarce can tind a jilaee; 

Thus modest 1'ruth is cast belnnd the Croud; 

Truth sjH'aks tot> Low; Hypocrisic tf o ]..oiul. 

Ijct 'em be first, to flatter in success; 

Duty can stay; but Guilt has need to jin'ss. 

()nc(\ Avhen true Zeal the Sons of God did call. 

To make their solemn show at Heaven’s White-hall, 

'Jlie fawning Devil appear'd among the rest. 

And made as good a Courtie'r as the best. 

I'iie friends of Job, who rail’d at him before. 

Came Cap in hand when he had three time more. 

Yet late Rejjentanee may. perhaps, be true; 

Kings can forgive if Rebels can but sue: 

A Tyrant's Pow’r in rigour is exprest: 

The Father yearns in the true Prince's Breast. 

We grant an Ore’grown Whig no grace can menu; 

But most are Babes, that know not they ofltuid. 

The Crowd, to restlass motion atill enclin’d, 

Are Clouds, that rack according to tlie Wind. 
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Driv’n by their Chiefs, they storms of Hailstones pour: 
Then mourn, and sc^ften to a silent shouTe. 

0 welcome to this much offendiiig Land 
Tlie Prince that brings forgiveness in his liand' 

Thus Angels on Glad Messages appear; 

Their first salute commands us not to fear: 

Thus Heav’n, that eou'd constrain us to obey, > 

(With rev’renee if vve might presume to say,) 

8eems to relax the rights of Sov’reign sway; 

Permits to Man the choice of Good and 1)1; 

And makes ua Happy by our uwn I’ree-vidl. 



THE EPILOfiUE 


\Vril1f‘!i I'v Mr. Otway liLs IMav call'd 
/Vo/ IHfiCoverd; Ri)()kcn ujxm lus 


Vf'n]C( pTf^nrd, or. A 
al Hidinefc^ i he 


Duke (tf York’s ccmin^ to the Theatn*. J'Vid.u. April 21, 


Whkn too inueh Jdenlv, Luxuiv, and Ka.se, 

« • 

Had surfeited tliis Isle to a Dis(vn(\ 

\\'le*n noisome l^laines did its hr.st parts nrospread. 
And on the rest tlKurdin^ Inleftem sle*(i. 

Our (.ireal. I'hvsieian, who th(' \atuie knfo\ 

01 the Disteinjicr, and from wlsenet* ii 

Kix’t ior Three Kinpdoms qinel (Sir) on ^'ou; ' 

He east lus searehing Eves o'er all the Kiame, 

And tindinp whence before nne sieknes> came. 

H(tw once l)efore our Misehud’s fi»ster'd weic. 

Knew well Your Vertue, and ap|dv’d Y<*,i iIktc: 
Wheie so Your OoodneBS, bo Your Jnstie'* su.i\ i’. 
You but ai^penr'd, and the wild Klatme v.as sta\'d. 
When from the filthy 1 )unplul-faction bred. ^ 
N(‘u form'd Rebellion durst rear uji it*^ he.ifl. 
Aiiswei me all; who struck llie Monster dead*''' 

Sets see, the injur’d Kuince, and hle«s hi^ Yaine, 

Think on tlic*]\lartvr from ivhose L(^v^e^ lie eanie: 

• « 

Think on the lUood was shed for you lieiore, 

« 

And eurse the Karieules that tliirst for inoie 
Hls foes are yours, then of their wiles l^eA^arc: 

Lay, lay him in your Hearts, and guard him there: 
Where l(»t liipi Wrongs your Zeal for luni l!np^u^'e; 
He Avears a Sword wall justilie your I»\c. 

With Blood still ready for your good t’ oxjiend. 
And has a Heart tliat ne’re forgot his friend. 

His Duteous Loyalty before vmi lav. 

And learn of him, unmurm'ring to obey. 

Tliink what he'as born, your Quiet to restore; 
Kep(Mit your madness and rebcll no more. 

No more let Bout’feu's liope to lead Petitions, 
Sonv'ners to be Treas’rures; Pedlars Politicians. 
Xor ev'ry fool, Avhose wife hivs tript at Court, 
Pluck up a Spirit, and tuin Rebell foKt. 

In Lands where ('hickolds multiply like ours. 
What Prince can be too Jealoys of their j>owtTs. 

Or can too often think liimflelf* alarm’d ? 

Thcv’re male contents that evTvwhere go arm'd; 
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And when the horned Herd’s together pot. 

Nothing portends a romnion\ve.alth like that. 

Cast, east vour Idols off. vour God.s of wood. 

tt • 

Er’c vet l’liili.stins fatten with vour blood: 

_ * » 

Renoiinee yi'ur Priests of I’.aal with Anien-faees. 

Your Wap])intr Ke.ists and your Mile-End High-plaees. 

Nail all vour Medals on the Gallows Post. 

« 

In tir ()n^inal was lost: 

At those, illustrio\is Kepentanoe pay, 

In his kind lla^K!^ your huniiilo (hlrini^s lay: 

Lot lh\val Pardon 1 k‘ by Imn irnjtlor'fl. 

Til' Attonini^ Hrwther of yinr Lord: 

He only lirinirs a nieilnarie lit tt> 

A people's folli, and louz'd MonanL''^ r.»'a\ 

An Infant Prniee vtd lahVniG in the wotnli, ^ 

Fated with Mond'nuis llap[»me.l.'^ to eoin(% 

He p)es to f( toll the iniLdilv Messirii^ home. * 

Send all your \M.sht‘s with !nni, let tlie A\re ^ 

With gentle hieezes w.dt \{ safil\ here, 

lilt* Seius, liktMKliat tlun 1 earr \, e.alni an I tau: * 

4 

Iwet tlu‘ Ill'e tiious Motln r lorn h oui Land 
Mildlv, a^ iierealler nia\ ht'r Son (dnirnand. 

While oUl ^diid Mn»rUeh uelromes her to slioa.r 
\Vith kiiul a-suMne(u f-he ‘drill ji.irt no rnoro 
He th(' Majf'--tn‘k Haln* tlien Miiilin^ l)orn. 

And all t'otifj sn;iKs oi l-'ate lii.-^ Hirtli afJorn, 

So live aiul L'um, a e^n^tarlt pl('<lL' to stand 
^)^ ChKSVu'^ I.MV1' to an obeduait l.arej. 




THE BEAUX-STRATAGEM 



AJ)VERT1SEMEN’T 

The reader inav find some faults in tlu^ }>lav, which niv ilhioss 
prcvH'ulcd the .iiiuiiding of, hut tli(T<* gu‘at amends rnach* 
in the rey)r<‘sentatioii, which caau<a he matched, no more 
than tlie friendly and indef«itig.ihle c<iri‘ of Mr. Wilks, to 
whom 1 chielly owe the succi ss nf the play. 

(«i:()K(.E 1 AKQL'HAR. 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN BY MR,. WILKS 

When strife disturbs, or slot.li corruj)t,s an age, 
Keen satire W tlie busineas of the sl-atte. 

When the Plam-DenJer wnt, he lasli’d tho.se crimes, 
Which then infested most—the modish times: 

But now, when faction sleeps, and sloth is fled, 

And all our 3U)uth in active fields are bred; 

When through Great Britain’s fair exti*n.sive round, 
The trumps of fame, the notes of uts'iok sound; 
When Anna’s sceptre })oints the laws their course. 
And her example gives her precepts force: 

There scarce is room for satire; all our lays 
Must be, or songs of triumph, or of praise. 

But as in grounds best cultivated, tares 
And poppies rise among the golden ears; 

Our product so. fit for the field or school. 

Must mix \nlh nature's favourite jilant^a fool: 

A weed that has to twenty summers ran, 

Shoot,s up in stalk, and vegetate,s to man. 

Simpling our author goes from field to field. 

And culls such fools as ma^^ diversion yield; 

And, thanks Nature, there’s no want of those, 
For rain or shine, the tlvriving coxcomb grows. 
Follies to-night we show ne'er lash’d before, 

Yet sueh as nature shows you every hour; 

Nor ean the pictures give a just offence, 

For fools are made for jests to men of sense. 
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ACT I 


St'KNE I.—*1 Rtjnm in Bomfvcf/s Inn 
Enter lioNiKAric runyiimj. 

Bnu Ciianiberlain! maid! riuMTvl daughter Cherry! all 
ahl(V|)! all dead? 

Enter Chehry rannunj. 

Cher. Here, here! why d’ye haw! fl(\ father? d’ye tliink w6 
have no ears? 

Bon, Yf)U descTvo to have noiu*, you ytning niinx ! Tlio eom- 
pany of the Warrington <*o.u‘h has stoorl m the liall this hour, 
and nobody to shf)\\ them to their eharnhorH. 

Cher, And let 'em wait fartiier; there’s neither red*coat in the 
coach, nor footman hi'hind it. 

Bon, But tli(*y threattm to go to another inn tr»-night. 

Cher, That they dare not, for tear the eoaclinian should over¬ 
turn them to-nioiT(j\v.—Coming! coming!—Hero’s the London 
coach arrived. • 

Enter several 'peo'ple with trunks, handhoxps, and other luggage, and 

cross the stage. 

Bon. Welcome, ladies! 

Cher, Very welcome, gentlemen!—Chamberlain, show 1 ho 
Lion and the Hose, [Exit with the c^m\>any, 

Enier Aimwell in a riding-habit^ and Archer as footnuin, 

carrying a porimantle. 

Bon, This way, this way, gentlemen! 

Aim, [to Archer]. Set down the things; go tu the stable, 
and see my horses well rubbed. 

Arch. I shall, sir. [Exit. 

Aim, You're my landlord, I suppose? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I’m old Will Bo^ace, pretty well known upon 
this road, as the saying is. 

Aim. 0 Mr. Boniface, vour servant! 

Bon, 0 sir!—What will jour honour please to drink, as the 
saying is? 
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Aim, 1 have heard your town of Lichfield much famed for 
ale; I tliink Til taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best ale in 
Staffordslure; ’tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, 
and strong! as brandy; and will be just fourteen year old the 
fifth day of next March, old stylo. 

A%m.. You’re very exact, 1 find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my children. I’ll 
show you such aU^'—Here, tapster [(wdrr TapsUir], broach 
number 17dfi, as the saying is—Sir, you shall taste my Anno 
Domini. —1 have lived in Lichfield, man and hoy, above eight- 
and-fiftv years, and, I heliove, have not c(insumed eight-and-fifty 
ouneoH of infial.. 

Aijn At a meal, you mean, if one may guess your sense by 
y<uir bulk. 

lifin. JVf>t in my hfe, sir; 1 liave fed juirely U]>on ale; T have 
cat' my ale, drank my ale, and T always slee[) u]»on ale. 

Kilter Tajister inili a httiili and glas.% and exit. 

Now, sir, yt»u shall see' — ovt a y/us.s.) Your Wf)raliip’8 
health.— [Drinks.] Ha! delieitui^, <Ieh( lous ! laney it burgundy, 
only fancy it, and 't-is worth ten sliillings a quart. 

Aim. \drinH]. ’Tis confounded stroni; I 

Bon. Strom:! it. nnist be so. or liow sliould we he strong that 
drink it? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon tliis alt\ landlord? 

Bon. Kight-and-tifty years, upon iny credit, sir — hut it killed 
my wife, poor wom^n, as the saying is 

Atm. How oamo that to jiass? 

Bon. 1 don't know how, sir; she uould not let the ale take its 
natural eoiirse, sir; she was fur qualifying it every now and then 
with a dram, as the saying is; and an lione.st gentleman that 
oamo this way fi\im Ireland, made her a present of a dozen 
bottles of usquebaugh—but the poor woman was never well 
after; but, howe'er, t was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed her? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so. She, g<x>d lady, did what 
could bo done; she cured her of three tympanies, but the fourth 
carried her oil. But she’s happy, and I’m contented, oa the 
saying is. ^ 

Aim. Who’s that Lady Bountiful you mentioned? 

Bon. Ods my life, sir, we’ll drink her health.— [Drinks.'] My 
Lady Bountiful is one of the best of women. Her last husband, 
Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thousand pound a year; 
and, I believe, she lays out oneihalf on't in charitable uses for 
tlie good of her neighbours. She curefl rheumatisms, ruptures, 
and broken shins in men; green-sickness, obstructions, and 
fits of the mother, in women; the king’s evil, cluncough, and 
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chilblains, in children: in shdrt, she has cured more people in 
and alxnit Lichfield -vnlhin len years than tlio doctors have 
killed in t^^'enty; and th a bold W(»rd. 

Ajm Has the lady been an}’ other way useful in her genera¬ 
tion ? 

Bon, Yes. sir; she has a dainrhtcT by Su fharles, tlio linest. 
■woman in all (Hir ct>iintrv% nn<l the greatest fortune She has a 
Bc>n too, by her first liuslxtnd. Sipnre Sullen, who married a fine 
lady fntrn Londtm t’dliri d.iy. it \i»u please, Mr, drink 

his healtii 

Aim, What s'lit <•[ a m in is lu‘‘" 

\A’hv. hir, the uuui's wt'll e.niagh. sa\'s little, thinks 

less, and dtK-Ui'thiuL^ at all. I.i.lli. Ihit lie's a man of a great 

estate*, and vahie> umIi., |\ 

A ijort-vm.in, 1 siijijM 

B'Ot Yt"-. <it, he's u man '>f plcasuie. he pin s at whisk and 
Binokes his ]npe laghl and-iMrtv hour^ t^g. tlu'r snruetirues 

-liw. \ii'l mairied. \'ou sa \ 

• « 

Bo?i V\, and to a t urious woman, mt l*iit a—he wants 

it here, su. | h> /ns fi^ri/uunl 

Aim He has it ilieie, yon mean'' 

iJon Tint's nrmo mv business, ms landh»id, and so a 

man, \ou know, w'ould not — l>ut—eeod, he no b(‘tter than— 
Sir, niy humble ser v a e to \i.u— \hrinl..‘< \ 'I’lmugh 1 value not 
a fartlimg wdial ht‘ < ao do to nu . 1 pav him liis unit at ipiarter- 
day: J have a good nirirnug-trade, I liave !uit oru* thiugiiter* 
and 1 can give her—but no inattin’ for that. 

Aim Vou're very h;ip] 0 ', Mr. Ikuiifaee’. lTa>, what other 
comj>any liave you in town*' , 

Bon. A power of fine liwlies; and tlum wt have the French 
oflBeers 

Atm. Oh, that's right, you have a good many of those gentle¬ 
men: pray, how do you like their compari} ? 

Bon So well, as llie saying is, that 1 could wish we fiad as 
many more of ’em; they’re full of money, and pay douhle for 
everything they have They know, sir, that we [xiid good 
round taxes for the taking of ’em, and so they are willing to 
reimburse us a little. One of ’em lodges in my house. 

Re-enter Archer, 

ArcA. iLandlord, there are some French gentlemen below tliat 

ask for vou, 

♦ 

Bon. ITl wait on ’em .—[Aside to Archer.] Does y<»ijr m.inter 
stay long in town, as the saying is? 

Arch. I can’t tell, a.n the saying is. 

Bon. Come from London ? 

Arch. No. 

Bon. Going to London,/nayhap? 

Arch Xo. 
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Bon. [afiirfc]. An odd fellow this .—[To Aimwell.] I beg 
your worship’s pardon, I’ll wait on you in half a minute. [Exit, 

Aim. The coast’s clear, I see.—Now, my dear Archer, welcome 
to Lichfield! 

Arch. I thank thee, my dear brother in iniquity. 

Aim. Iniquity! prithee, leave canting; you need not cliange 
your style with your drcs.s. 

Arch. Don’t mistake me, Aimwell, for ’tis still my maxim, 
that there is no scandal like rags, nor any crime so shameful as 
poverty. 

Aim. Tlic world eonfessos it every day in its practice though 
men won't own it ft»r their o])inion. Who did that Avorthy loixl, 
my brother, single out ot the side-box t-o sup with him t’other 
night? 

Arch. Jack llandierafl, a liandsome, well-dressed, mannerly, 
shar[nng nigue, who keejis tiie h(\st company in town 

Aim. Hight! And, ])ray, wlio marnecl iny lady Manslaughter 
t’other day. the great iortune? 

Arch. Why, Nick Marrabone, a ])rofeKsec] ]^ickpocket, and a 
good bowh'r; hut he mako.s a handsome figure, and rides in his 
coach, tliat he formerly iis(*d to ride beliind. 

Aim.. Hut did you observe jioor Jack Ceneroiis in the Pa!'k 
last M'oek ? 

Arch. Yes, with his autumnal periwig, shading liis melancholy 
faee, his coat older than anytliing but its fasinon, with one hand 
idle in liis pocket, and with the other picking Ins useless teeth; 
and, though the Mall was crowded with company, yet was poor 
Jack as single and solitary as a lion in a desert. 

Aim. And as much avoided, for no crime upon earth but the 

want of monev. 

« 

AreJi. And that's enough. Men must not he [loor; idleness 
is the root of all evil; the world’s w'lde enough, let ’em bustle. 
Fortune has taken the w^eak under her protection, but men of 
sense are loft to their indu 9 tr 3 \ 

Aim. Upon which topic we proceed, and, I think, luckily 
hitherto. Would not anv man sw'ear now\ that I am a man of 

V 

quality, and you my servant, wdien if our intrinsic value were 
known- 

Arch. Come, come, we are the men of intrinsic value who can 
strike our fortunes out of ourselves, whose w'orth is independent 
of accidents in life, or revolutions in government; we ha#B heads 
to get money and hearts to spend it. 

Aim. As to our hearts, I grant ye, they are as willing tits as 
any witliin twenty degrees; but I can have no great opinion of 
our heads from the service tliey l^ave done us hitherto, unless it 
be that they have brought us from I^ondon hither to Lichfield, 
made me a lord and you m 3 ' servant. 

Arch. Thnt’s more than 3 'ou could e:&pect already. But what 
money have w'e left ? 
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Aim. But two hundred pound. 

Arch. And our horses, clothes, rings, etc.—Why. we have 
good fortunes now tor moderate people; and, let me toll 
3’ou, that this two hundred pound, with the experience that we 
are now masters of, is a better estate than the ten we have spent. 
—Our friends, indeed, began to 8us]>ect that our rK)ckets w'ero 
low, but we came off with flying colours, showea no signs of 
want either in word or deed. 

Aim. Ay, and onr going to Brussels was a good pretence 
enough for our sudden disapjjcaring; and, I warrant you, our 
friends imagine that we arc gone n-v<>lunteering. 

Arch, Why, faith, if this ]wosj)ect fails, it must e'en come to 
that. I am for venturiug one r>f the hundreds, if you will, upon 
this knight-errantry; but, m case it should fait, w('’II reserve 
t’other to carrv us to some counterscarp, where we may die, as 
we lived, in a blaze. 

Aim.. With all niv heart; and we have lived justly. Archer; 
we can’t Ha\" that wo have sjient our fortunes, but Wiat wc have 
enjoyed 'em. 

Arch. Right! so much ]»leasure for so much money. We 
have had our pennyworths; and. had I millions, I would go to 
the same market again.—() I-iiUKlonl London I—Well, v\e liuve 
had our share, and let us be thankful; jaist jileasums, for aught 
1 know, are best, such os we are sure of; those to come may 
disappoint us. 

Aim. It has often grieved the heart of me to see how some 
inhuman wretclies murder thi^'ir kind fortunes; tho.se that, by 
sacrificing all one a]»petite, shall starve all the rest. You 
shall have some that hvo only in their palates, and in their sense 
of tasting shall drown the other four: others are only epicures 
in appearances, such who shall starve their nights to make a 
figure a days, and famish their own to feed the eyes of others: 
a contrarj'^ sort confine their pleasures to the dark, and contract 
their specious acres trj the circuit of a muff-string. 

Arch. Right I But Ihev find the Indms in tliat sj)ot where 
they consume ’em, and I think your kind keefiers have much the 
best on’t: for they indulge the most Bense.H by one expense, 
there's the seeing, hearing, and feeling, amj>ly gratified; and, 
some philosophers will tell you, that from such a commerce there 
arises a sixth sense, that gives infinitely more pleasure than the 
other five put together. 

Aim. And to pass to the other extremity, of all keepers I 
think those the worst that keep their money. 

Arch Those are the most miserable wights in being, they 
destroy the rights of nature, and disappoint the blessingB of 
Proviclence. Give me a man that keeps his five senses keen and 
bright as his sw'ord, that has ’em alwa^^s drawn out in their just 
order and strength, with i>is reason as commander at the head of 
’em, that detaches ’em by turns upon whatever party of pleasure 
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agreeably offers, and commands ’em to retreat upon the least 
appearance of disadvantage or danger! For my part, I can stick 
to my bottle while my wine, mj company, and my reason, hold 
good; 1 can be charmed ^vith Sappho’s singing without falling 
in love with her face: I love hunting, hut M'oiild not, like Actreon, 
he oaten up by my own dogs; I love a fine house, but let another 
kecj) it: and just so J love a fine woman. 

Aim. In that last particular you have the better of me. 

Arch. Ay, you’re such an amorous puppy, that I'm afraid 
you’ll s]>oil our sport; you can’t counterfeit the passion without 
feeling it. 

Aim. Thougli the Avhining part be out of doors in town, ’tia 
still in ff)r(:c wjtli the ctuinlrv ladies: anrl let me tell you, Frank, 
the fool in that. ]i/ission sliall outdo the krinvc* at any time. 

Arch. Well. 1 Wf)irt dispute it now; you command for the 
day, and h(» I submit: at Xottingharn, you know', I am to be 
mn.st<t‘r 

Aim And at Lincoln. I again. 

Arch, 'riien, at Xorwocli 1 immnt, wiueii. 1 tliink, shall be our 
last stage, for, if we fail there, w'c'Il eiiihark for Holland, bid 
adieu to \'cnus. and welcome Mars. 

Ann A rnatc-h !—Mum I 

Ii( enter Boniface. 

Bon. What wall your worship please to have for supper? 

Ann. What have you got ? 

Bon. Sir, w'c have a delicate piece of beef in the jiot, and a 
pig at the tire. 

Aim. Good wuppcr-moat. I must confc.ss I can’t eat beef, 
landlord. 

Arch. And I hate pig. 

Ann. Hold your prating, sirrah^ do you know who you are? 

Bon. Please to bespeak something else; I have everything in 
the house. 

Aim. Have you any veal7 

Veal! sir. we had a delicate loin of veal on Wednesday last. 

Have you got any fish or wildfowl? 

Bon. As for fish, truly, sir, we are an inland town, and in- 
diihTcntly provided with fish, that’s the truth on't; and then 
for w'lldfow'l—WT have a delicate couple of rabbits. 

Aim. Got me the rabbits fricasseed. 

Bon. Fricasseed! Lard, sir, they'll eat mucti better smothered 
with onions. 

Arch. Pflha! Damn vour onions! 

Aim.. Again, sirrah!—Well, la:;idlord, w'hat you please. But 
hold, I have a small charge of money, aiid your house is so full 
of strangers, that I believe it may be safer in 3 'our cuatod}' than 
mine; for when this fellow of mine gets drunk he minda nothing. 
—Here, sirrah, reach me the strong-box. 
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Arch, Yes, sir,—This give us a reputation. 

[Bringfi Aimwell the box. 

Aim. Here, landlord: the locks are sealed down both for 
security and mine; it holds somewhat above two hundred pound: 
if you doubt it, I’il count it to you after supper; but bo sure 
you lay it where I may liave it at a minute’s warning; for my 
affairs are a little dubious at present; perhaps I ma}' bo gone in 
half an hour, perhaps I may bo your guest till the liest part of 
that be spent; and pray order your ostler to keep my horses 
always saddled. But one thing above the rest I must beg, that 

vou would let this fellow have none of vonr ^Invo /)omint\ ns 

% • 

you call it; for lie’s tlie nn'ist insnlTernble sot —Here, sirrah, 
light me to my chamber. [Exit, hghUd In/ AucFfEU, 

Don. Dicrrv! daughter Cherry! 

Dr-(n(fr CUEUTIT, 

^her. l)'ye call, father 

Bon. Ay, child, yoti must lay by this box for the gentleman: 
'tl^ full of money. 

f'her. Monev! all that money I uhv, sure, father. th(‘ gentle- 
man comes t^) be chosen parliament-man. Wlio is iic? 

Bon. I don't kn ov what to make of him; he ta-lks of kee[>ing 
his horses n^ady saddle^!, and of going porliaps at a minute's 
warning, or of slaying perhajis till the })f\st part of this be sjipnt, 

C'h(r. Ay, ten to one, father, he's a higliwayrnnn. 

Bon. A highwayman! upon my hfe, girl, you have hit it, and 
this box is some new-purchasc^d booty. Now, could we find 
him out, the money were ouir>. 

Cher. Ho don't belong to our gang. 

Bon. What horses have tliev? 

_ ^ 

Cher. The master rides uf)on a black. 

Bon. A black! ten to one the man upon the ))la<jk mare; 
and since he don’t belong to our fraternity, 'wo may betray him 
with a safe conscience; J don't think it lavvdul to h/irbour any 
rogues but ray own. Look’ee, child, as the saying is, wu must 
go cunningly to work, proofs we miist have; the gentleman’s 
servant loves drink. I’ll ply him that way, and ten b) one loves 
a wench: you must work him t’other way. 

Chf r. Father, wmuld you have me give ray secret for his? 

Bon. Consider, child, there's two hundr^ [xiund to htiot.— 
[Bhiging vnthouL] Coming! coming!—Child, mind your husines'^. 

[Exit. 

Cher. What a rogue is my father! My father! I deny it. 
My mother was a good, generous, free-hearted woman, and I 
can’t tell how far her good, nature might have extended for the 
good of her children. This landloM of mine, f<»r I think I can 
coll him no more, would betray hU guest, and debauch his 
daughter into the bargain—by a footman too! 


L 
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Re-enter Archeb. 

Arch. What footman, pray, mistresa, is so happy as to be the 
subject of your contemplation? 

Cher. Whoever he is, friend, he’ll be but little the better for’t. 

Arch. I hope so, for, I’m sure, you did not think of me. 

Cher. Suppose I had 7 

ArcA. Why, then, you’re but even with me; for the minute I 
came in, I was a-considering in what manner I should make love 
to you, 

Cher. I^>vc to me, friend! 

Arch. Yes, child. 

Cher. Child! manners —If you kept a little more distance, 
friend, it would become you much better. 

Arch. Distance! good-night, sauce-box. [Ooing. 

Cher. {a8ide\ A pretty fellow! I like his pride.— 

Sir, pray, sir, you see, sir [Archer reluma], I have the credit to 
be entrusted with your master’s fortune here, which sets me a 
degree above his footman; I hope, sir, you an’t affronted? 

Arch. Let me look you full in the face, and I’ll tell you w^hether 
you can affrimt me or no. ’Sdeath, child, you have a y>air of 
delicate eye-s, and you don’t know what to do with ’em! 

Cher. Why, sir, don’t I see everybod}^? 

Arch. Ay, but if some women had ’em, they would kill every¬ 
body- Prithee, instruct me, I would fain make love to you, but 
1 don’t know what to saj'^. 

Cher. Why, did you never make love to anybody before ? 

.-ircA. Never to a person of your figure, I can assure you, 
madam: my odd!esses have been always confined to people 
within my own sphere, I nev^r aspired so high before. 

Put you look so bright. 

And are dress’d so tight. 

That a man would swear you’re right, 

As arm was e’er laid over. 

Such an air 
Y'ou freely wear 
To ensnare. 

As makes each guest a lover I 

Since then, my dear, I’m your guest. 

Prithee give me of the best 
Of what is ready drest; 

Since then, my dear, etc. 

Cher, What can I think.of this man?— [Aloud.] Will 

you give me that song, sir ? 

Arch, Ay, my dear, take it wbi e *tis warm.—[ATtma Aer.] 
Death and fire! her lips are honeycombs. 
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Cher. And I wish there had been bees too, to have stung you 
for your impudence. 

Arch There’s a si^urm of Cupids, my little Venus, that has 
done the business much better. 

Cher, [o^'dc]. This fellow is misbegotten as well as 1.— 
[Aloud,^ What’s your name, sir? 

Arch [a5tdc]. Name! egad, I have forgot it.— [Aloud] Ohl 
Martin. 

Cher, WTiere were you born ? 

Arch. In St. Martin's pariah, 

Cher. What was vour father? 

Arch. St. Martin's jwiriah. 

Cher. Then, friend, good-night. 

Arch. I hope not 

Cher. You may depend ujion't. 

Arch. Upon what? 

Cher. That you’re very impudent. 

Arch. That you’re very handsctmc. 

Cher. That you’re a footman. 

Arch. That you’re an angel. 

Cher. I shall be rude. 

Arch. So shall I, 

Cher. Let go my hand. 

Arch. Give me a kiss. [Kisjics her. 

[Call vnthout.] Clierry! Cherry! 

Cher. I’m—my father calls; you plaguy devil, how durst you 
stop my breath so ? Offer to follow me one stc'p, if you dare. 

[Exit. 

Arch. A fair challenge, by this light! thi^ is a pretty fair 
opening of an adventure; but we are knight-errants, and so 
Fortune be our guide. [Exit. 


ACT II 


SCENE I .—A Gallery in Lady Botryxirui/s Hovse 

Enter Mrs. Sullen and Dobinda, meeting. 

Dor. Morrow, my dear sister; are you for church this morning ? 

Mrs. Sul. Anywhere to pray; for Heaven alone can help me. 
But I think, Dorinda, there’s no form of prayer in the liturgy 
against bad husbands. ^ 

Dor. But there’s a form df law in Doctors-Commons; and I 
swear, sister Sullen, rather ^an see you thus continually discon¬ 
tented, I would advise you lo apply to that: for besides the part 
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that I bear in your vexatious broils, as being sister to the husband, 
and friend to the wife, your example gives mo such an impression 
of matrimony, that I shall be apt to condemn my person to a 
long vacation all its life. But supposing, madam, that you 
brought it to a case of separation, what can you urge against 
ytiur husband? JMy brother is, first, the most constant man 
alive. 

Svh The most constant husband, I grant ye. 

JJor. He never sleeps from you. 

Mrs. *SW. No, lie always sleeps with me. 

Dor, Ho allows you a maintenance suitable to your quality. 

Mrs. Sul. A maintenance! do you take me, madam, for an 
hoB])ital eliild, that I must sit down, and bless my benefactors 
for meat, drink, and clothes? As I take it, madam, I brought 
your brother ten thousand }X)undB, out of which 1 might expect 
some pretty tilings, called pleasures. 

Dor. You sliare in all tlic pleasures that the country aflords. 

Mrs. Sul. Country' pleasures! racks and torments! Dost 
think, child, that my limbs were made for leaping of ditches, 
and clambering over stiles? or that my parents, wisely fore¬ 
seeing my future ha})pincss in country pleasures, had early 
instnict-od me in rural ancornplishineiits of drinking fat ale, 
playing at wliisk, and smoking tolmcco with my husband? or 
of spreading of plasters, brewing of diet-drinks, and stilling 
rosemary-water, witli tlie good old gentlcAvoman my motlicr-in- 
law ? 

Dor. Tm sorry, madam, that it is not more in our power to 
divert you; 1 could \Msh, indeed, that oui entertainments were 
a little more polite, «r your taste a httle lees refined. But, i>ray, 
madam, how came the poets and philosophers, that laboured so 
much in hunting after pleasure, to place it at last in a countiy 
Uf e ? 

Mrs. Sul. Because they wanted money, child, to find out the 
pleasures of the town. Did you ev'er set^ a j^oet or philosopher 
worth ten thousand pounds? if you can show me such a man, 
I’ll lay you fifty pounds you’ll find him somewhere within the 
weekly bills. Not that I disapprove rural pleasures, as the 
poets have painted them; in their'landscajie, every Phillis has 
her Corydon, every murmuring stream, and every flowery mead, 
gives fresh alarms to love. Besides, you’ll find, that their 
couples M'ere never married:—but yonder I see my Coiy^don, 
and a sweet swain it is. Heaven knows! Come, Dorinda, don’t 
be angry, he’s my husband, and your brother; and, between 
both, is he not a sad brute 7 

Dor. 1 have nothing to say to your port of kim, you’re the 
best judge. 

Mrs. Sul. 0 sister, sister! if evet you marry, beware of a 
sullen, silent sot, one that’s always musing, but never thinks. 
There’s some diversion in a tall^g blockhead; and since a 
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\roraan must wear chains, I would liavc the pleasure of hearing 
’em rattle a little. you shall see, but take this by the way. 

He came home this nuuning at his usual hour of four, wakened 
me out of a sweet dnmm of something else, by tumbling over the 
tea-table, which he broke all to pieces; after his man and he Itad 
rolled about the room, like sick passengers in a storm, he comes 
flounce into bed, dead as a salmon into a tishmonger s basket; 
his feet cold as ice, his breath hot as a furnace, and his hands and 
liis face as greasy as his flannel night-cap. O matrimony! Ho 
tosses up the clothes with a barbarous swing over his shouldei's, 
disorders the whole economy of rny bed, Iwives mo half naked, 
and my whole night's comfort is the tuneahlo serenade of that 
wakeful nightingale, his nose! ()li. the pleasure of eounting tlio 
melancholy clo(‘k hy a snoring husband! But now, sister, you 
shall see how handsomely, heing a well-hrori man, he will beg 
my pardon. 

Enter Squire Sullen. 

Inquire SuL My head aches consuinodly. 

Mrs SiiL W'lll you be pleased, iny dear, to drink tea with us 
this morning? it may do your head gof»d. 

Siiaire Sul. No. 

/)or. Cotli'c, bnuht'i? 

Squxrr Snt Bshal 

Mrs. Sul. Will you please t(j dress, and go to church with inc? 
the air may helf) you. 

Squire SuL Scrub I [Calls. 


Enter Scrub. • 

Serrtb. Sir I 

Squire Sul, What day o' th’ week is this? 

Scrub. Sunday, an’t please your worship. 

Squire Sul. Sunday! bring me a dram; and d'ye hour, set 
out the venison-pasty and a tankard of strong boor ufK^n the 
hall-table. I’ll go to breiikfaat. [Going. 

Dor. Stay, stay, brother, you shan’t get off so; you were very 
naught last night, and must make your wife reparation; come, 
come, brother, won’t you ask pardon? 

Squire Svl. For what 7 

Ihr. For being drunk last night. 

Squire Sul, I can afford it, can’t I? 

Mrs. Sul, But I can’t, sir. 

Squire Sul. Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs. Sid. But I must tell you, sir, that this is not to be borne. 

Sq^iire Sul. I’m glad on’t. , 

Mrs. Sul, What is the jeason, sir, that you use me thus 
inhumanly 7 

Squirt Svl, Scrub! I 

Scrub. Sir! 
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Squire Sul. Get things ready to shave my head. [EzA 

Mrs. Sul. Have a care of coming near his temples. Scrub, for 
fear you meet something there that may turn the edge of your 
razor.— [Exit Scrub.] Inveterate stupidity! did you ever know 
so hard, so obstinate a spleen as his? 0 sister, sister! I shall 
never ha’ good of the beast till I get him to town; London, dear 
London, is the place for managing and breaking a husband. 

Dor. And has not a husband the same opportunities there for 
humbling a wife? 

Mrs. Sul. No, no, child, 'tis a standing maxim in conjugal 
discipline, that when a man would enslave his wife, he hurries 
her into the country; and when a lady would be arbitrary with 
her husband, she wheedles her booby ujj to town. A man dare 
not ])lay the tyrant in London, because there are so many 
examples to encourage the subject to rebel. O Lorinda! 
Dormda! a fine woman may do anything in London: o’ my 
conscience, she may raise an army of forty thousand men. 

Dor. 1 fancy, sister, you have a mind to be Irjdng your power 
that way here in Lichlield; you have drawn the lYench count 
to your cedours already. 

Mrs. Std. The French are a people that can’t live without 
their gallantries. 

Dor. And some English that 1 know, sister, are not averse to 
such amusements. 

Mrs. Sul. Well, sister, since the truth must out, it may do as 
well now as hereafter; 1 think, one way to rouse my lethargic, 
sottish husband, is to give him a rival: security begets negligence 
in all people, and men must be alarmed to make ’em alert in 
their duty. Women*’are like pictures, of ao value in the hands 
of a fool, till he hears men of sense bid high for the purchase. 

Dor. This might do, sister, if my brother’s understanding 
were to be convinced into a passion for you; but, I fancy, there’s 
a natural aversion on his side; and I fancy, sister, that you don’t 
come much behind him, if you dealt fairly. 

Mrs. Sul. 1 own it, we are united contradictions, fire and 
water: but 1 could be contented, vrith a great many other wives, 
to humour the censorious mob, and give the world an appearance 
of living well with my husband, could I bring him but to dis^ 
semble a little kindness to keep me in countenance. 

Dor. But how do you know, sister, but that, instead of rousing 
your husband by this artifice to a counterfeit kindness, he should 
awake in a real fury ? 

Mrs. Sul. Let him: if I cau’t entice him to the one, I would 
provoke him to the other. 

Dor, But how must I behave myself between ye ? 

Mrs. Sul, You must assist me. 

Dor, What, against my own brother ? * 

Mrs, SvI. He's but half a brother, and I’m your entire friend. 
If I go a step beyond the bounds of honour, leave me; till then. 
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I expect you should go along with me in everything; while I 
trust my honour in yoTr hands, you may trust your brother's in 
mine. The count is tt* dine hero to-dav. 

Dor, ’Tifl a strange thing, sister, that I can’t hke that man. 
Mrs, SmL You like nothing; your time is not come; liove 
and Death have their fatalities, and strike home one time or 
other: you'll pay for all one day, I warrant yo. But come, my 
lady’s tea is ready, and 'tis almost church time. 


SCENE TI .—A Room in Bonifacb’s Inn 
Enter Aimwkll dressed, and AnciiKn. 

Aim. And was she the daughter of the house? 

Arch. The landlord is so l>lind as to think so; but I dare 
swear she lias better blood in her veins. 

Aim. Whv dost think so? 

.i4rc^. Because the baggage has a port je ne sais quoi : she 
reads plavs, keeps a monkey, and is troubled w'ith va|x)urs. 

Aim. By wliicii diseoveries 1 guess that you know more of her. 

.4rcA. Not yet. faith; the lady gives herself airs; forsooth, 
nothing under a gentleman! 

Aim. Let me take her in hand. 

Arch. Say one word more o' that, and I’ll declare myself, 
spoil your sport there, and overyw'here else; look ye, Aimwell, 
every man m l»is own sphere. 

Aim. Right; and therefore you must pimp for your master. 

Arch. In the usual forms, good sir, after 1 have served myself. 
—But to our liusiness. You are so well dressed, Tom, and 
make so handsome a figure, that I fancy you may do execution 
in a country church; the exterior part strikes first, and you’re 
in the right to make that impression favourable. 

Aim. There’s sometliing in that which may turn to advantage. 
The appearance of a stranger in a country church draws as many 
gazers as a blazing-star; no sooner he comes into the cathedral, 
but a train of whisfiers runs buzzing round the congregation in a 
moment: Who is he 1 Whence comes he ? Do you J^w him ? 
TTien I, sir, tips me the verger with half-a-crown; he pockets 
the simony, and inducts me into the best pew in the church; I 
pull out my snuff-box, turn myself round, bow to the bishop, or 
the dean, if he be the commanding-officer; single out a beauty, 
rivet both my eyes to hers, set my nose a-bleeding by the strength 
of imagination, and show the whole church my concern, by my 
endeavouring to hide it; after^the sermon, the whole town gives 
me to her for a lover, a^d by persuading the lady that I am 
a-dying for her, the tables are turned, and she in good earnest 
falls in love wdth me. i 

ArcK There’s nothing in this, Tom, without a precedent; 
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})ut instead of riveting your eyes to a beauty, try to fix 'em 
a fortune; that’s our business at present. 

Aim, Pnha! no woman can be a beauty without a fortune. 
Lot mo alone, for 1 am a marksman. 

Arch, Tom! 

Aim, Ay. 

Arch, When wore you at church before, pray? 

Aim, Um—I was there at the coronation. 

Arch, And how can you expect a blessing by going to church 
now? 

Aim, Blessing! nay. Prank, I ask but for a wife. [Exit. 

Arch. Truly, the man is not very unreasonable in his demands. 

[Exit ai the opposite door. 

Enter Boniface and Cherry. 

Bon, Well, daughter, as the saying is, have you brought 
Martin to confess ? 

Cher, J^ray, father, don’t put me upon getting anything out 
of a man; I’m but young, you know, father, and I don’t under* 
stand wheedling. 

Bon, Young 1 why, you jade, as the saving is, can any woman 
wheedle that is not young? your mtither was useless at five- 
and-tw'cntv. Not wheedle! w'^oiild vou make your mother a 

4 44 

whore, and me a cuckold, as the saying is? I tell you, hn 
silence confesses it, and his master sjiends liis money so frcel\, 
and is so much a gentleman every manner of way, that he must 
be a highwayman. 


Enter Gibbet, a cloak. 

Oib. Landlord, landlord, is the coast clear? 

Bon, O Mr, Gibbet, what’s the news? 

Gib, No matter, ask no questions, all fair and honourable.— 
Here, dear Cherry .—[Gircs her a bag,'\ Two hundred sterling 
pounds, 08 good os any that ever hanged or saved a rogue; lay 
’em by with the rest; and hero—three wedding or mourning 
rings, ’tis much the same, 3 "ou know—here, two silver-hilted 
swords; I took those from fellows that never show any part of 
their swords but the hilts—here is a diamond necklace which the 
lady hid in the privatest place in the coach, but I found it c»ut— 
this gold watch I took from a pawmbroker’s wife; it w'as left in 
her hands by a person of quality; there’s the arms upon the case. 

Cher, But who hod you the money from ? 

0%b, Ah! poor woman! I pitied her;—from a poor lady just 
eloped from her husband. She had made up her cargo, and 
was bound for Ireland, as hard as sfie could drive; she told me 
of her husband’s barbarous usage, and so I left her half-a-crown. 
But I had almost forgot, my dear Chefry, I have a present for you. 

Cher, What is’t ? 
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Oib. A pot of ceruse, my child, that I took out of a lady’s 
under-pocket. 

Ch€.r. What, Mr. Gibbet, cki you think that I paint? 

Gib. Why, you jade, your betters do; Tm sure the lady that 
I took it from had a coronet upon her handkerchief. Here, take 
my cloak, and go, secure the premises. 

Cher. I \nll secure 'em [^ExiL 

Bon. But, haik'ee, whore's Hounslow and Bagahot ? 

Oib. They’ll be here to-nnrhl 

Bon. D’ve know of any otlier gentlemen o' the pad on this 
road? 

Gib. No. 

Bo7i. I fancy that I ha\{* two that hidgc in the house just now. 

Oib. The devil I how d've smoke'em ? 

Bon. Why, the one is gone to church. 

Gib. That’s suspicious, 1 must ctmtcs^. 

Bon. And the other is now ui lus master’s ehainbtu'; he 
pretends to be servant to the otlier; well call him out and 
pump him a little. 

Gib. With all my heart 

Bon. Mr. Mfutin! Mr Martini [Calls, 

Enter Akcheu, romhim/ ii j^iriwig and tnwjing. 

Gib. Thf' road< are consumed deep, I’m as dirty as Old Brent 
ford at (’hnstmas — \ goinl pretty fellow that; whose servanV 
are you, fiieru! ? 

Arch. Mv ina.^ter's. 

Gib. Really: 

Arc7( Rcallv. 

Gib. That’s muck—The fellow has been at the bar by hi'^ 
evasions.— But pray, sir, what is \tuir master’s name? 

Arch. Tally all, dull f—and combs the periwig.] This is 
the most obstinate cml- 

Gib. I ask you his name? 

Arch. Name, sir— tall, all, dull I —I never asked him name 
in my life.— Tall, all, dull! 

Bon. What think you now? [Aside to (Rbbet. 

Oib. [aside to BonifackJ. [Main, plain, he talks now as if he 
w'ere before a judge. —[To Archer.] But pray, friend, wdiich 
way does your master travel ? 

Arch. A-horseback. 

Oib. [aside]. Very w'el! again, an old offender, right.— [To 
Archer.] But, I mean, doe.s he go upwards or downwards? 

Arch. Downwards, I fear, sir — Tull, all! 

Gib. I’m afraid my fate will a contrary way. 

Bon. Ha! ha[ hal.Mrr Martin, you’re very arch. This 
gentleman is only travelling towards Chester, and would be glad 
of your company, that’s all.i—Come, captain, you’ll stay to-night, 
I suppose? I’ll bhow' you a chamber—come, captain. 
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Qib. Farewell, friend! 

Arch. Captain, your servant .—[ExeurU Bokifacb and Gibbet.] 
Captain! a pretty fellow! ’Sdeath, I wonder that the officers 
of the army don't conspire to beat all scoundrels in red but 
their own. 


Re-enter Cherry. 

Cher. \a8ide\ Gone, and Martin here! I hope he did not 
listen; 1 would have the merit of the discovery all my owm, 
because I would oblige him to love me.— \Aloud.'\ Mr. Martin, 
who was that man with my father? 

Arch. Some recruiting eerjeant, or whi])ped-out trooper, I 
Bujjpose. 

(jJier. All's safe, 1 find. \^Asid€^ 

Arch. Come, my dear, have you conned over the catechise I 
taught you lost night ? 

Cher. Come, question me. 

Arch. What is love? 

Cher. Ijove is 1 know not what, it comes I know not how, and 
goes 1 know not wiien. 

Arch. Very w^ell, an apt scholar.— [Chucks her under the c7a«.] 
Where does love enter ? 

Cher. Into the eyes. 

Arch. And M'here go out ? 

Cher. 1 won’t tell ye. 

Arch. What are the objects of that ])assion? 

Cher. Youth, beayty, and clean linen. 

Arch. Tlie reason? 

Cher. The two first arc fashionable in nature, and the third 
at court. 

Arch. That’s my dear.—What are the signs and tokens of 
that passion ? 

Cher. A stealing look, a stammering tongue, words improbable, 
designs impossible, and actions impracticable. 

Arch. That’s my good child, kiss me.—^What must a lover do 
to obtain his mistress ? 

Cher^ Ho must adore the person that disdains him, he must 
bribe the chambermaid that betrays him, and court the footman 
that laughs at him. He must—he must- 

^4rcA. Nay, child, 1 must whip you if you don’t mind your 
lesson; he must treat his- 

Cher. Oh ay!—he must treat his enemies with respect, his 
friends with indifference, and all the world with contempt; he 
must suffer much, and fear more; he must desire much, and 
hope little; in short, be must embrace his ruin, and throw 
himself away. 

Arch. Had ever man so hopeful a jiupil as mine!—Come, my 
dear, why is love called a riddle ? 
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Cher. Because, being blind, he leads those that see, and, 
though a child, he go^p^ns a man. 

Arch. Mighty well I —And why is f^ve pictured blind? 

Cher. Because the ])amtcrs out of the weakness or privilege 
of their art chose to hide those eves that tbev could not draw. 

Arch, That's my clear little scholar, kiss me again.—And why 
should Love, that’s a cliild, govern a man? 

Cher. Because that a child is the end of love. 

Arch. And so ends l^>ve's catechism.—And now, rnv dear, 
we'll go in and make my master's bed. 

Cher. Hold, hold, Mr Martin! You have taken a great deal 
of pains to instruct me, and what d'ye think I have learned by it? 

Arch. What? 

Cher. That vour discourse and voiir fuibit are contradictions, 
and it would be nonsense in mo to believe you a footman any 
longer. 

Arch. 'Oons. what a witch ii is I 

Cher. Depend upon this, sir. nothing in this garb shall over 
tempt mo; for, tlumgh I w'a.s Ixirn to servitude, I hate it. Own 
your eondition, 8wt\ar you love me, and then- 

Arch. And then we shall g<^ make* my master's bed? 

Cher. Yes. 

Arch. Yim must know', them, that 1 am born a gentleman, 
my education was liberal; but 1 went to Dmdon a younger 
brotlier, fell into the hand.s of shar[»ers, wlio Htnjiped me my 
money, my friends disow'ued me, and now' my necessity brings 
me to what you see. 

Cher. Then take my hand—promise to marry mo liefore you 
sleep, and Til make you master of two thftusand pounds. 

Arch. How'? 

Cher. Two thousand pounds that I have this minute in my 
own custody; so, throw off your livery this instant, and I'll go 
find a parson. 

Arch. What said you? a parson! 

Cher. What! do you sorujde ? 

Arch. Scruple! no, no, but—Tw'o thousand pounds, you say? 

Cher. And bettor. 

Arch, [aside]. 'Sdeath, w'hat shall I do?— [Aloud.] But 
hark'ee, child, w'hat need you make me master of yourself and 
money, when you may have the same pleasure out of me, and 
still keep your fortune in your hands ? 

Cher. TTien you won’t marry me? 

Arch. I would marry you, but- 

Cher. O sweet sir, I’m your humble servant, you’re fairly 
caught! Would you persuod# me that any gentleman who could 
bear the scandal of pealing a livery would refuae two thousand 

E ounds, let the condition be what it would ? no, no, sir. But I 
ope you’ll pardon the treedom I have taken, since it was only 
to inform myself of the respect that I ought to pay you. [doing. 
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Arch, [aside]. Fairly bit, by Jujjiter!— [Aloud.] Hold! hold! 
—And have you actually two thousand pounds? 

Cher. Sir, 1 have my sc^crets as well as you: when you please 
to be more open I shall be more free, and be assured that 1 have 
diHcoveries that will match yours, be what they will. In the 
meanwhile, be satisfied that no discoverv I make shall ever hurt 
you, but bew'are of my father! [Exit, 

Arch. So! w^ere like to have as manj’’ adventures in our inn 
03 Don Quixote had in his. T.^et me see—tw'o thousand pounds 
—if the w'^cnch would promise to die wdien the money were spent, 
egad, one would marry her; but tlie fortune may go off in a year 
or two, and the wdfe may live—I^nl knows how’ long Then 
an innkeeper’s daughter! ay, that’s the devil—there my pride 
brings roe off. 

For whatsoe’er the sages charge on pride. 

The angels’ fall, and twenty faults beside. 

On earth, Fm sure, ’mong ua of mortal calling. 

Pride saves man oft, and woman too, from falhng. 

[ Exit, 


ACT III 

SCENE 1.— Tlic Oallery in Lady Bountiful’s Hou^e 

c 

Enter Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda. 

Mrs, Sul. Ha! ha! ha ! my dear sister, lei me embrace thee! 
now’ \vc are friends indetnl; f(»r I shall liave a secret of yours as 
a pledge for mim—now you’ll be good for something, I shall 
have you conversable in the subjects of the sex. 

Dor. But do you think that 1 am so weak as to fall in love 
with a fellow at first sight ? 

Mrs, Sul, Psha! now’ you sjioil all: why should not we be as 
free in our friendships as the men? 1 w’arrant you, the gentle¬ 
man has got to his confidant already, has avowed his passion, 
toasted your liealth, called you ten thousand angels, has run 
over your lips, eyes, neck, shape, air, and everything, in a 
description that warms their mirth to a second enjoyment. 

Dor. Your hand, sister, I an’t w ell. 

Mrs, Sul; So—she’s breeding already’—come, child, up with 
it—hem a little—so—now tell m^, don’t 3 "ou like the gentleman 
that we saw’ at church just now ? 

Dor, The man’s well enough. 

Mrs, Std, Well enough! is he not li demigod, a Narcissus, a 
star, the man i’ the moon ? 
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Dot, O sister, I'm extremely ill! 

Mrs, SuL Shall I send to your mother, child, for a little of her 
ceplialic plaster to put to the soles of your feet, or shall I send to 
the gentleman for something for you ? Come, unlace your stays, 
unbosom yourself. The man is perfectly a pretty fellow; I saw 
him when he first came into church. 

Dor, I saw him too, sister, and Anth an air that shone, me- 
thcnight, like vaya about his ]KT?.on. 

Mrs. Sul. Well said, up wiili it I 

Dor. Xo foPAvard coquette behaviour, no airs to set him off, 
no studied looks nor arttul p<jsturt*—but Nature did it all- 

Mrs, Sul. Better and better!— onv touch inon'—I'oinc! 

Dor, But then his looks—did vou observe his eves? 

% 4 

Mrs. Sul. Yes, yes, I did.—His eyes, aa'cII, wlmt of his eyes? 

Dor. Sprightly, but not wandering; they sccni<*d to view, but 
never gazed on anything but me —And then his looks so humble 
were, and vet so noble, that they ainitxi to tell mo that ho could 
with pride die at my feet, though he scorned slavery anywhere 
else. 

Mrs. SvL The physic v'orks jmrelyl—How d've iirul yourself 

now, mv dear? 

« 

Dor. Hem! much better, my dear.—Oh, here comes our 
Mercury I 

Enter Sf’arn. 

Well, Scrub, what news of the gentleman? 

Scrub. Madam, I have brouglit you a packet of nows. 

Dor. Open it quickly, come. 

Scrub. In the first jilace 1 inquired. wli#> the gentleman aa-cOS; 
they told me he was a stranger. Secondly, I asked Avhat the 
gentleman Avaa; they answer^ and said, that they never saw 
him before. Tliirdly, I inquired what countryman he was; 
they repliwl, ’twas more than they knew. Fourthly, I de¬ 
manded Avhence he came; their answer was, they could n(»t tell. 
And, fifthly, I a^ked whither he went; and they replied, they 
knew nothing of the matter,—and this is all I could learn. 

Mrs. Sul. But what do the people say? can’t they guess? 

Scrub. Wiy, some think he’s a Hp 3 % some gues^ he’s a mounte¬ 
bank, some say one thing, some another; but, for my own part, 
I believe he’s a Jesuit. 

Dor. A Jesuit! why a Jesuit? 

*Scru6. Beoause he keejis his horses alwa^'s ready saddled, and 
his footman talks French. 

Mrs. Sul. His footman! 

Scrub. Ay, ho and the coupt’s footman were jabbering French 
like two intriguing duc^ in a mill-pond; and I believe they 
talked of me, for they laughed consumedly. 

Dor. What sort of liA^ry has the footman ? 

Scrub. Livery! Lord, madam, I took him for a captain, he’s 
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BO bedizzcncxl with lace! And then he has tops to his shoes, up 
to bis mid leg, a silver-headed cane dangling at his knuckles; 
he carries his hands in his pockets just so —in the French 
aiVJ—and has a fine long periwig tied up in a bag.—Lord, 
madam, he’s clear another sort of man than I! 

Mrs. Sid, That may easily' be.—But what shall we do now, 
sister ? 

Dor. I have it.—this fellow has a world of simplicity, and 
some cunning, the first hides the latter by abundance.—Scrub! 

Servb, Madam! 

Dor. We have a great mind to know who this gentleman is, 
onlv for our satisfaction. 

Send). Yes, madam, it would be a satisfaction, no doubt. 

Dor. You must go and get acquainted with his footman, and 
invite him hither to drink a bottle of your ale because youVe 
butler to-day. 

Scrub Yes, madam, I am butler every Sunday. 

Mrs. Sul. O bravo! sister, o’ my conscience, you understand 
the mathematics already. ’Tis the best j)lot in the world: 
your mother, you know, will he gone to church, my spouse will 
bo got to the ale-house with his scoundrels, and the house will 
be our own—so we dro[) in by accident, and ask the fellow some 
questions ourselves. In the country, you know, any stranger is 
com])any, and we’re glad to take uj> with the butler in a country- 
dance, and haj)py if he’ll do us the favour. 

Scrub. C) madam, you uTong me! I never refused your 
ladyship the favour in my life. 

* Enter Gipsy. 

Oip. Ladies, dinner’s upon table. 

Z)or. Scrub, we’ll excuse your waiting—go where we ordered 
you. 

Scrub. I shall. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II .—A Room in Boniface’s Inn 

Enter Aimwell and Abcuer. 

Arch. Well, Tom, I find you’re a marksman. 

Aim. A marksman! who so blind could be, as not discern a 
swan among the ravens ? 

Arch. Well, but hark’ee, Aimwell! 

Aim. Aimwell! call mo Oroondates, Cosario, Amadis, all that 
romance can in a lover paint, and then I'll answer. O Archer I 
1 read her thousands in her looks, she looked like Ceres in her 
harvest: com, wine and oil, milk and honey, ^rdens, groves, 
and purling streams played on her plenteous face. 
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Arch. Her face! her pocket, you mean; the corn, wine, and 
oil lies there. In short, she has ten thousand pounds, that's 
the English oD*t. 

Aim. Her eyes- 

Arch, Are demi-cannons, to be sure; so I w^on’t stand their 
battery. [Going, 

Aim. Pray excuse me, my passion must have vent. 

Arch. Passion! what a plague, d'ye think these romantic airs 
will do our business ? Were my temper os extravagant as yours, 
my adventures have something more rtimantic by half. 

Aim. Your adventures! 

Arch. Yes, 

The nymph that with her ivnce ten hundred pounds. 

With brazen engine hot, and quoif cif^ar-starched. 

Can lire the guest in w’armiag of the bed- 

There's a toucli of sublime Milton f(»r you. and the subjeet but 
an innkeeper’s daughter! I can }»lay with a girl as an angler 
does with his lish; he kce[»s it at the end (»f his line, runs it up 
the stream, and down the stream, till at last he brings it to hand, 
tickles the trout, and so whijis it int*^ his basket. 

Enter Boniface. 

Bon. Mr. Martin, as the saying is— yondiT's an honest fellow 
below, my Lady lituintiful's butler, who begs the honour that 
you Would go home with him and see his cellar. 

Arch 1)0 iny haisc-tnatns to the gentleman, and tell him I 
wull do myself tlie honour to wait on him immediately. 

[Bxit liONIFACB. 

Aim. What do 1 hear? ^ 

Soft Orpheus play, and fair Tf»ftida sing! 

Arch. l\sha! damn your raptures; 1 tell you, here’s a pump 
going to he put into the vessel, and the ship ^vill get into harbour, 
my hfe on’t. You say, there's another lady very liandsome 
there ? 

Aim. Ye^, faith. 

I’m in love with her alieady. 

Aim. Can’t you give me a bill upon Clierry in the meantime? 

Arch. No, no, friend, all her c<»rn, wine, and oil Is ingnmod to 
my market And once more I warn you, t(> keep your anchorage 
clear of mine; for if you fall foul of me, by tins light you shall 
go to the bottom! What! make prize of my little frigate, while 
I am uiK>n the cruise fur you!- 

Aim. Well, well, I won’t. [ExU Aachbb. 

Re-enter Boniface. 

Landlord, have you any toler^le company in the house, I don’t 
care for dining alone % • 

Bon. Yes, sir, there’s ^ captain below, as the saying is, that 
arrived about an hour a^). 
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Aim. Gentlemen of his coat are welcome everywhere; will 
you make him a compliment from me and tell him I should be 
glad of hiH company? 

Bon. Who shall I tell him, sir, would- 

Aim. [a8idc\, Ha! that stroke was well thrown in!— [Aloud.l 
I’m only a traveller, like himself, and would be glad of his 
company, that’s all. 

Bon. I obey your commands, as the saying is. [Exit, 

Re-enter Archer. 

Arch. ’Sdeath! I had forgot; what title will you give yourself ? 

Aim. My brother's, to be sure; he wxmld never give me any¬ 
thing else, so ril make bold with his honour this bout:—you 
know' the rest of your cue. 

Arch. Ay, ay. [Exit. 

Enter Gibbet. 

Gib, Sir, Tin yours. 

Aim. ’Tis more than I deserve, sir, for I don’t know you. 

Gib. I don’t wonder at that, sir, lor you never saw me before— 
[dsidc] I iiope. 

A im. And pray, sir, how* came I by the honour of seeing you 
now? 

Gib. Sir, I scorn to intrude upon any gentleman—but my 
landlord- 

A im, () sir, I ask your pardon, you're the captain lie told me of ? 

Gib. At 3 'our service, sir. 

JiVw. What regiment, may I be so bold ? 

Gib. A marcliing regiment, sir, an old corps. 

Aim. [ajJideJ. Very old, if your coal l;>e regiiuenial. —[.'lAnc/ j 
You have served abroad, sir? 

Gib. Yes, sir—in the plantations, 'twas my lot t<» be sent into 
the w'orst service; 1 would have quitted it jiidecxl, but a man of 
honour, you know—liesidcs, ’twas for the good of my country 
that I should be abroad;—^anything for the good of one's country 
—I’m a Roman for that. 

Aim. [ajj/dc]. One of the first; I'll lay my hfe.— 

You found the West Indies very hot. sir? 

Gib. Av, sir, too hot for me. 

« e __ 

A/m. Pray, sir, lian't I seen your face at Will’s coffee-house? 

Gib. Yes, sir, and at White's too. 

Aim. And wdiere is your company now, captain? 

Gib. They an’t come yet. 

Ann. Why. d’ye expect 'em here? 

Gib. Thov'U be here to-night, si^. 

Aim. Which way do they march? 

Oib, Across the country.—[Aaidc.] ^Phe"devil’s in't. if I han't 
said enough to encourage him to declai(e! But I’m afraid he's 
not right; I must tack about. 
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Aim. Is your company to quarter in Lichfield ? 

Oib. In this house, sir. 

Aim. What! all? 

Gtb. My oompan 3 '’s but thin, ha! ha! ha! we are but three, 
ha! ha! ha! 

Aim, You’re merry, sir. 

Gib. Ay, sir, you must excuse me, sir; I understand the world, 
especially" the art of travelling: I don’t care, sir, for answerin/r 
questions directly upon the road—for 1 generalK' ride vith a 
charge about me. 

Aim. Tlireo or four, I believe. 

Gib. I am credibly inforiiu'd thnt there are highwaymen ii[K)n 
this quarter; not, sir, that 1 could suspect a gentleman ot your 
figure—but truly, sir, I have got sueh a way of evasion upon the 
road, that I don’t care for ap)caking truth to any man. 

Aim, [a&ide]. Your caution mav lie nueessary".— [Aloud.} 
Then I presume you’re no captain ? 

Gib. is\)t I, sir; captain is a g(»od Iravelhiig name, and ho I 
take it; it stops a great many foolish inquiries that arc generally" 
made about gentlemen that travel, it gives a man an air of 
something, and makes the drawers oljedicnl;—and thus far I 
am a captain, and no farther. 

Atm. And pray, sir. what is your true profesMon? 

Gib. 0 sir, you must excuse me!—upon my word, sir, I don't 
think it safe to tell yo. 

Aim. Ha! ha! ha! upon my word I commend you. 

Ee-cnter Boniface. 

Well, Mr. lk)niface, what’s the news? • 

Bon. There's another gentleman below, as the saying is, that 
hearing you were but two, would be glad to make the third man, 
if you would give him leave. 

Aim. What is he? 

Bon. A clergyman, os the .saving is. 

Aim. A clergyman! is he really a clergyuuaa ? or is it <jnly' hi.y 
travelling name, as my fnend the caj)taiu has it ? 

Bon. O sir, he’.s a jjricst, and chajjLiin to the French ufiicers in 
town. 

Aim. Is he a Frenchman? 

Bon. Yes, sir, born at Brussels. 

Gib. A Frenchman, and a priest! I won’t be seen in his 
company, sir; I have a value for my reputation, sir. 

Aim.. Nay, but, captain, since we are by ourselves—can ho 
speak English, landlord ? 

Bon. Very well, sir; you m^y know him, as the saying is, to 
be a foreigner by his accent, and that’s all. 

Aim. Then he has been in England before? 

Bon. Never, sir; but hp’s a master of languages, as the saying 
is; he talks Latin—it does me good to hear him talk Latin. 
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Aim, Then you understand Latin, Mr. Boniface? 

Bon, Not I, sir, ae the saying is; but he talks it so veiy fast, 
that I'm sure it must be good. 

Aim. Pray, desire him to walk up. 

Bon, Here he is, as the saying is. 


Enltr Foigard. 

Foi, Save you, gentlemens, bote. 

Aim. [aside]. A Frenchman !—[To Foigard.'\ Sir, your most 
humble servant. 

Foi. Och, dear joy, I am your most faithful shervant, and 

vours aLslio. 

%/ 

Gib. Doctor, you talk very good English, but you have a 
mighty twang of the foreigner. 

F(ti, My English is very veil for the vords, but wo foreigners, 
ytui know, cannot bring our tongues about the })ronunc:iation so 

hO(JU. 

Aim. [aside]. A foreigner! a downright Teague, by this light! 
— [Aloud,] Were you born in IVance, doctor? 

Foi. I w’as educated in France, but I Mas horned at Brussels; 
1 am a subject of the King of Spam, joy. 

Gib. What King of Spam, sir ? speak; 

Foi. Upon my shoul, joy, I cannot tell you as yet. 

Aim, Nay, captain, that M^as too hard upon the doctor; he’s 
a stranger. 

Foi, Dh, let him alone, dear joy; 1 am of a nation that is not 
ea-tily put out of countenance. 

Aim. Ctune, gentlemen, Fll end the dispute.—Here, landlord, 
is dinner ready ? • 

Bo7i. Upon the bible, os the saying is. 

Aim. Gentlemen—jiray—that door- 

Foi. No, no, fait, the cajitain must le.id. 

A im. Xo, docUu, the church is our guide. 

Gib. Ay, ay, so it is. 

[Exit Foigard foremost, the others following. 


SCENE III .—The Gallery \ti Lady Bountiful’s House 

Enter Archer and Scrub flinging, and hugging one anedher, the 
hitter with a tankard in his hand. Gipsy listening at a 
distance* 

Scrub. Tall, aU, doll! —Come, my dear boy, let’s have that 
St mg once more. * 

-4rcA. No, no, wo shall disturb the family.—But mUI you be 
sure to keep the secret ? 

ScTTjib* Pho! upon my honour, as Puf a gentleman. 
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Arch, ’Tis enough. You must know, then, that my master 
is the Lord Viscount Aimwell; he fought a duel t’other day in 
London, wounded his man sc^ dangerously that he thinks fit to 
withdraw till he hears whether the gentleman’s wounds be 
mortal or not. He never was in this jwirt of England before, so 
he chose to retire to this place, that’s all. 

Gij). And that’s enough for me. [Exit. 

Scrub. And where were you when your master fought? 

Arch. We never know of our masters’ quarrels. 

Scrub. No! if our masters in the country here receive a 
challenge, the first thing they do is to tell tlicir wives; the wife 
tells the servants, the servants alarm the tenants, and in lialf an 
hour you shall have the whole countv in arms. 

Arch. To hinder two men from doing what they have no mind 
for.—But if vou should chance to talk now of rav business? 

Scrub. Talk! ay, sir, had 1 not learned the knack of holding 
my tongue, I had never lived so Ituig in a great family. 

Arch. Ay* ay, to be sure there are secrets in all families. 

Scrub. Secrets! ay;—but I’ll say no more. Como, sit down, 
we’ll make an end of our tankard: hero 

[Gives Archer the tankard. 

Arch. With all my heart; who knows but you and 1 may 
come to be better acquainted, eh? Here's your ladies’ healths; 
you have three, I think, and to he sure tliere must be secreU 
among ’em. [Drinks. 

Scrub. Secrets! ay, friend.—I wish I had a friend! 

Arch. Am not 1 your friend? come, you and 1 will bo sworn 
brothers. 

Scrub. Shall we ? * 

Arch. From this minute. Give me a kiss:—and now, brother 
Scrub- 

Scrub. And now, brother Martin, I will tell you a secret that 
will make your hair stand on end. You must know that I am 
consumedly in love. 

Arch. That’s a terrible secret, that’s the truth on’t. 

Scrub. That jade, Gipsy, that was with us just now in the 
cellar, is the arrantest whore that ever wore a petticoat; and 
J’m dying for love of her. 

Arch. Ha! ha! ha!—Are you in love with her person or her 
virtue, brother Scrub ? 

Scrub. 1 should like virtue best, because it is more durable 
than beauty: for virtue bolds good with mme women long, and 
many a day after they have lost it. 

Arch. In the country, I grant ye, where no woman’s virtue is 
lost, till a bastard be found. $ 

Scrub. Ay, could I bring her to a bastard, I should have her 
all to myself; but I dare not put it upon that lay, for fear of 
being sent for a soldier.* Pray, brother, how do you gentlemen 
in London like that same Pressing Act ? 
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Arch. Very ill, brother Scrub; ’tis the worst that ever was 
made for us. Formerly I remember the good days, when we 
could dun our masters for our wages, and if they refused to pay 
us, we could have a warrant to carry ’em before a Justice: but 
now if talk of eating, tney have a V'arrant for us, and carry 
us bef(jre three Ju*sticcs. 

Scrub. And to be sure we go, if we talk of eating; for the 
Justices won't give their own servants a bad cxamjJe. Xow 
this is my misfortune—1 dare not speak in the house, while that 
jade Gipsy dings about like a fury.—Once I had the better end 
of the staff. 

Arch. And how (‘omess the change now? 

Scrub. Why< the mother of all this miscnief is a priest. 

A rch. A priest! 

Scrub. Ay, a damned son of a whore of Tiabvlon, that came 
over hither to say grace to the French officers, and cat up our 
provisions. There’s not a day goes over his head without a 
dinner or sujiper in this house. 

Arch. How came he so familiar in the family? 

Scrub. Because he speaks English as if he liad lived here all 
his life, and tells lies as if he had been a traveller from his cradle. 

Arch. And this }»riest, I’m afraid, has eonverled the affectioiiB 
of your Giywy ? 

Sc7'ub. Converted! ay, and ]>ervertef!, my dear friend: for, 
I’m afraid, he has nuule her a whore and a pajiisl! But this is 
not all; there’s the French count and IVIrs. Sullen, they’re in the 
confederacy, and for some private ends their own, to be sure. 

Arch. A very hopeful family yours, brother Scrub! I suppose 
the maiden lady has her lover loo ? 

Scrub. Not that I know: she's the best on ’em, that's the truth 
on’t: but they take care U> prevent my curiosity, by giving me 
BO much business, tliat I'm a perfect slave. What d’ve think is 
my place in this family ? 

Arch. Butler, I sup})osc. 

Scrub. Ah, Lord help you! I’ll tell you. Of a Monday I 
drive the coach, of a Tuesday I drive the plough, on Wednesday 
I follow the hounds, a Thursday I dun tlie tenants, on Friday I 
go to market, on Saturday I draw warrants, and a Sunday I 
draw beer. 

ArcA. Ha! ha! ha! if variety be a pleasure in life, you have 
enough on’t, my dear brother. But what ladies are those? 

Scrub. Ours, ours; that uiwn the right hand is Mrs. Sullen, 
aud the other is Mrs. Dorinda. Don’t mind ’em; sit still, man, 

EiUet I^Irs. SuLLE^i and Dorinda, 

• • 

Mrs. Sul. I have heard mj^ brother talk of my Lord Aim well; 
but they say that his brother is the finer gentleman. 

Dor. That's impossible, sister. 
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Mrs. Sul. He’s vastly rich, but very close, they say. 

Dor, Xo matter for that; if I can creep into his heart, I'll 
open his breast, I warrant him: I have licarcl say, that people 
may be guessed at by the behaviour of their servants; I could 
wish Ave might talk to that fellow. 

Mrs. Sill. So do I; for I think he's a very pretty fellow. 
Come this way. I’ll throw out a lure for him j)reaently. 

[Dortnda and Mrs. Stixkn mtlk a turn towards 
the opjMisite side of the stage. 

Arch. \aside\ Corn, wine, and (til indetnl!—But, 1 tiiink, the 
wife has the greatest plenty of Hcsh and hIo(x!; she should be 
my choice.—Ay, ay, say }ou so!—[Mrs. Svixen drops her r/Zot’e, 
Archer runs, takes it up and gives to her.] Madam—your 
ladyship’s glove. 

Mrs. SvL O sir, I thank you ! — {To Dorinda.] What a hand¬ 
some bow the fellow has! 

Dot. Bow! whv, I have known several footmen come down 

from London set up here for dancing-masters, and carry off the 

best fortunes in the eountrv. 

_ « 

-4rr^. [a5«Vfe]. Thai jirojcet, for aught I know, had been better 
than ours.— [To Scrub.] Brother Scrub, why don’t you intro¬ 
duce me ? 

Scrub. Ladies, this is the strange genthnnan’s servant that 
you saw at church to-day; 1 under.strH)d he came from l-ondon, 
and so I invited him to the cellar, that he might show me the 
newest flourish in whetting iny knives. 

Dor, And I hope you have made much of him ? 

Arch. Oh yes, madam, but the strength of your ladyship’s 
Lquor is a little too j>otent for the constitution of your humble 
servant. 

Mrs, Sul. What, then you don't usually drink ale? 

Arch, X^o, madam; my constant drink is tea, or a little wine 
and water. ’Tis prescribed me by the physician for a remedy 
against the spleen. 

Scrub. Oh la! Oh la! a footman have the spleen! 

Mrs. Sul. I thouglit that distemper had been only prf>I>er to 
people of quality? 

Arch, Madam, like all other fashions it wears out, and so 
descends to their servantsj though in a great many of us, 1 
believe, it proceeds from some melancholy particles in the blood, 
occasioned by the stagnation of w'ages. 

Dor. [aside to Mrs. Sullen]. How affectedly the fellow talks! 
—■[To Archer.] How long, pray, have you served your present 
master ? 

-4rc^. Not long; my life has been mostly spent in the service 
of the ladies. . * 

Mrs. Sul. And pray, which service do you like bc^st? 

Arch. Madam, tlie ladies pay best; the honour of serving 
them is sufficient w*ages; there is a charm in their looks that 
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delivers a pleasure with their commands, and gives our duty the 
wings of inclination. 

Mrs, Sul, [aside]. That flight was above the pitch of a livery. 
—[Aloud,] And, sir, would not you be satisfied to serve a lady 
again ? 

Arch. As a groom of the chamber, madam, but not as a 
footman. 

Mrs. Sul. I suppose you served as footman before? 

Arch. For that reason I would not serve in that post again; 
for my memory is too weak for the load of messages that the 
ladies lay ui>on their servants in London. My Lady Howd'ye, 
the last mistress I served, called me up one morning, and told 
me, “Martin, go to ray Lady Allnight with my humble service; 
tell her I w^as to wait on her ladyship yesterday, and left word 
with Mrs. Rebecca, that the j^reliminaries of the affair she 
knows of are stopped till we know the concurrence of the 
person that I know" of, for wiiich there are circumstances w'ant- 
ing which we shall accommodate at the old place; but that in 
the meantime there is a person about her ladyshij), that from 
several hints and surmises, W'as accessory at a certain time to the 
disap[>ointments that naturally attend things, that to her 
knowledge are of more importance-^—’’ 

Mrs, Sul., Dor. Ha! ha! ha! where are you going, sir? 

Arch. \\ hy, I han't half done!—The wiiole how'd’ye was about 
half an hour long; so I hapjienod to mLsj)lace two syUables. and 
was turned off, and rendered incapable. 

Dor. [aside io Mrs. Suiii-EN]. Tlie pleasantest fellow', sister, I 
ever saw!— [To Archer.] But, friend, if your master be 
married, 1 presume ^ou still servo a lady ? 

Arch. No, madam, I take care never to come into a married 
family! the commands of the master and mistress are always so 
contrary, that ’tis impossible to please both. 

Dor. There’s a main point gained: my lord is not married, I 
find. [Aside, 

Mrs. Sul. But I wonder, friend, that in so many good services, 
you hod not a better provision made for you. 

Arch. I don’t know how, madam. I had a lieutenancy 
offered me three or four times; but that is not bread, madam— 
I live much better os I do. 

Scrub. Madam, he sings rarely! I was thought to do pretty 
well here in the country till he came; but alack a day, I’m 
nothing to my brother Martin! 

Dot. Does he?—Pray, sir, will you oblige us with a song? 

Arch. Are you for passion or humour? 

Scrub. Oh le! he has the purest ballad about a trifle— 

Mrs. Sid. A trifle! pray, sir, let’s hsvqit. 

Arch. I'm ashamed to offer you a trifle, madam; but since 
you command mfr— 

[Sings to the tune jStr Simon the King.^' 
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A trifling song you shall hear. 

Begun with a trifle and ended: 

All trifling people draw near, 

And I shall be noblv attended. 

Were it not for trifles, a few, 

That lately have come into play; 

The men would want something to do. 
And the women want soinethmg to say. 

What makes men trifle in dressing? 
Because the ladies (thev know) 

Admire, by often possessing, 

That cnunenl tntle, a beau. 

When the lo\er inoments has trifled. 
The trifle of trifles to gain 
No sooiKT llie \irgm is rifled, 

But a trifle sliall part 'em again 

What mortal man wouid be able 
At W'hile’s liali an hour to sit'' 

Or uho could be.ir a te.i table, 

Without talking ui trifles for wit^ 

The court is fn>in trifles secure, 

(ji)lcl keV'^ are no tnflos, we see 
W'hite rods ar<- no trifles. I’m sure, 

W hatever their beanrs may be. 

But if you vmII go to the {dace, 

W here trifles abuiidanllv breed, 

'i'he levee will show \ou flis Grace 
Makes promises Iriflt s indeed. 

• 

A coach with six footmui behind, 

I count neither trifle nor sm 
But, ye gods' how oft do we find 
A scandalous trifle within. 

A flask of champagne, people think it 
A trifle, or something as bad. 

But if you'll contrive how to drink it, 
\''ou*U find It no trifle, egad! 

A parson’s a trifle at sea, 

A widow’s a trifle in sorrow: 

A peace is a tnfi*- to-day, 

W^ho knows w'hat may happen to-morrow 

A black Coat a trifle may cloke, 

Or to hide il, the red may endeavour; 

But if once the army is broke. 

We shall have more trifles than ever. 

The stag!* is a trifle, they say, 

The reason, pray carry along, 

Because-at every new' play, 

The house they with trifles so throng. 
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But with people’s malice to trifle. 
And to set us all on a foot: 

The author of this is a trifle. 

And his song is a trifle to boot. 


Mrs. Sul. Very well, air, we’re obliged to you.—Something 
for a pair of gloves. [Offering him money. 

Arch. I liumbly beg leave to be excused: my master, madam, 
pays me; nor dare I take money from any other hand, without 
injuring his honour, and disobeying his commands. 

[Exit Archer and Scrub. 

Dor. This is suriirising! Did you ever see so pretty a well-bred 
fellow? 

Mrs. SuL The devil take him for wearing that livery! 

Dor. I fancy, sister, he may be some gentleman, a friend of 
niy lord’s, tliat his lordshiji has pitched upon for his courage, 
fidelity, and discretion, to bear him com])any in this dress, and 
wJio ten to one was his second too. 

Mrs. Sul. It is so, it must be so, and it shall be so!—for I 
like him. 

iJor. Wliat! better than the Count ? 

Mrs. SuL Tiio Count happened to be the most agreeable man 
upon the j3lace; and so 1 chose him to serve me in my design 
upon my husband. But I should like this fellow better in a 
design upon myself. 

Dor. But now, sistc^r, for an interview with this lord and this 
gentleman; how sliall we bring that about? 

Mrs. SuL Patience! you country ladies give no quarter if 

onee you lu' entert*d. Would you prevent llicir desires, and 

give the fellows no Vishmg-time? Look'cc, Dorinda, it inv 

L(»rd Aiiuwcll loves vou or (leserves you, he'll find a wav to see 

* • » 

yon, and tlicre we must leave it, ]\ly liu.siness comes now upon 
the tapis. Have you })rc})are<l your brother? 

Dor. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Sul. And how did he relish it? 

Dor. He said little, mumbled something to himself, promised 
to bo guided by me—but here he comes. 


Enter Squire Suli-EX. 

Squire SuL What singing was that I heard just now? 

Mrs. Sid. The singing in your head, my dear; you com¬ 
plained of it all day. 

iSquirc SuL You're imjiertinent. 

Mrs. SnL I was ever so, since I became one flesh with you. 
iSquirc Sid. One flesh! rather tw<^carcasses joined unnaturally 
together, ^ 

Mrs. Sul. Or rather a living soul coupled^to a dead body. 

Dor. So, this is fine encouragement for, me! 

Squire SuL Ye&, my wife shows you what you must do. 
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3Ir$. Sul. And my husband shows you what you must suffer. 

Squire Svl. ’Sdeath, why can’t you be silent?" 

Mrs. Svl. ’Sdeath, whv can’t you talk? 

% » 

Squire Svl. Do you talk to any purpose? 

Mrs. Sul. Do you think to any ])urpose? 

Squire Svl. Sister, hark’ee!— {niiispers.] I shan't be home 
till it be late. [Exit. 

Mrs. Svl. What did he whisper to ye? 

Dor, That he would jjo round the back way, come into the 
closet, and listen as I directed him. But lot me bog you once 
more, dear sister, to drop this project; for as I told m)U before, 
instead of awaking him to kindness, you may provoke liini to a 
rage; and then who knows how far his brutality may carry him ? 

Mrs. Sul. I’m provided to receive him, I warrant you. But 
here cornea the Count: vanish! [Exii Dorinda. 

Enter C’ount Bellair. 

Don’t you wonder. Monsieur le Count, that I was not at church 
this afternoon ? 

Count Bel. I more wonder, madam, that you g<i dcro at all, or 
how you dare to lift those eyes to heaven tliat are guilty of so 
much killing. 

Mrs. Sul. If Heaven, sir, has given to my eyes with the power 
of killing the virtue of making a cure, I hope the one may ab)ne 
for the otlier. 

Count Bel. OJk largely, madam, would your ladyship be as 
ready to apply the remedy as to give the wound. Consifier, 
madam, 1 am doubly a prisoner; first to the arms of your 
general, then to your more conquering <5yes. My first chains 
are ea.sy—there a ransom may redeem me; but from your 
fetters I never shall get free. 

3Irs. Sul. Alas, sir! why should you complain to me of your 
captivity, who am in chains myself? You know, sir, that 1 am 
bound, nay, must be tied up in that particular that might give 
you ease: I am like you, a prisoner of war—of war, indeed—I 
have given my parole of honour! would you break yours to gain 
your liberty ? 

Count Bel. Most certainly 1 would, were I a prisoner among 
the Turks; die is your case, you’re a slave, madam, slave to the 
worst of Turks, a husband. 

Mrs. Sul. There lies my foible, I confess; no fortifications, no 
courage, conduct, nor vigilancy, can protend to defend a place 
where the cruelty of the governor forces the garrison to mutiny. 

Count Bel. And where de Besieger is resolved to die before de 
place.—Here will I fix [fcnecis];—with team, vows, and prayers 
assault your heart pnd. never rise till you surrender; or if I 
must storm—Love and St. Michael!—And so I begin the attack. 

Mrs. Sul. Stand off side.] Sure he hears me not!—And 
I could almost wish he did not!—The fellow makes love very 
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prettily.— [Aloud,'] But, sir, why should you put such a value 
upon my person, when you see it despised by one that knows it 
so much better? 

Count Bd. He knows it not, though he possesses it; if he but 
knew the value of the jewel he is master of he would alw^ays 
wear it next his heart, and sleep with it in his arms. 

Bui, But since he throws me unregarded from him- 

Count Bd. And one that knows your value well comes by and 
takes you up, is it not justice ? [Ooea to lay hold of her. 

Enter Squire Sullen with his sword drawn. 

Squire Svl. Hold, villain, hold! 

Mrs. Sul. [ffreseniing a'pxstol\ Do you hold! 

Squire Sul. What! murder your husband, to defend your 
bully! 

Mrs. Sul. Bully! for shame, Mr. Sullen, bullies wear long 
swords, the gentleman has none; he’s a prisoner, you know. T 
was aware of your outrage, and prepared this to receive your 
violence; and, if occasion w^ere, to jweserve myself against the 
force of this other gentleman. 

Count Bel. O madam, your eyes be bottre firearms than your 
pistol; they nevre miss. 

Squire Sul. What! court my wife to my face! 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, Mr. Sullen, put up; suspend your furj' for a 
minute. 

Squire Sul. To give you time to invent an excuse! 

Mrs. Sul. 1 need none. 

Squire Sul. No, for I heard every syllabic of your discourse. 

Count Bel. Ah 1 ahd begar, I tink the dialogue was vera j)retty. 

Mrs. Sul. Then I suppose, sir, you heard something of your 
own barbarity ? 

Squire Sul. Barbarity! ’oons, what does the woman call 
barbarity ? Do I ever meddle with you ? 

Mrs. Sul. No- 

Squire Sul. As for you, sir, I shall take another time. 

Count Bel. Ah, begar, and so must I. 

Squire Sul. Look’ee, madam, don’t think that my anger 
proceeds from any concern I have for your honour, but for my 
own, and if you can contrive any way of being a whore without 
making me a cuckold, do it and welcome. 

Mrs. Svl. Sir, I thank you kindly, you w’ould allow me the 
sin but rob me of the pleasure. No, no. I’m resolved never to 
venture upon the orime without the satisfaction of seeing you 
punished for’t. 

Squire Sui. Then will you graqt me this, my dear? Let any¬ 
body else do you the favour but that .Frenchman, for I mortally 
hate his whole generation. * [Exit. 

CoutU Bd. Ah, sir, that be imgrateful, for begar, I love some 
of yours.—Madam- [Approaching Aer. 
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Mrs. SiU. No, sir. 

Count Bel. No, sir! garzoon, madam. I am not your husband. 

Mrs. Sul. ’Tis time to undeceive vou, sir. T believed vour 
addressee to me were no more than an amusement, and I hope 
you will think the same of my complaisance; and to convince 
you that you ought, you must know that I brought you hitlicr 
only to make you instrumental in setting me right with my 
husband, for he was planted to listen by m 3 ' api>ointment. 

Count Bel. By your appointment ? 

Mrs. Sul. Certainly- 

ft 

Count Bel. And so. tntwlam, while I was telling twenty st<»ric 8 
to part 3 "ou from your huHbaiid, bcgar, I was bringing 3 'ou 
together all the while ? 

Mrs, Sul. I ask your pardon, sir, but I hope this will give 3 'Ou 
a taste of the virtue of the English ladies. 

Count Bel. Begar, madam, your virtue be vera great, but 
garzoon, your honeste be vera little. 

Re-enter Dorinda. 

Mrs. Sul. Nay, now, you're angry, sir. 

Count Bel. Angr\’!— Fair Dorinda [Sings Fair /)onnda,” 
ike opera /wnf, and addresses Dorinda.] Madam, witen your 
ladyship want a fool, send for me. Fa%r Dorinda, Revenge, etc. 

[Exit singing. 

Mrs. Sul. There goes the true humour of his nation—resent¬ 
ment with good manners, and the height of anger in a song! 
Well, sister, 3 'ou must be judge, for you have hoard the trial. 

Dor. And I bring in my brother guilty. 

Mrs. Sul. But I must bear the punishment. ’Tis hard, sister. 

Dor. I own it; but you must have patience. 

Mrs. Sul. Patience! the eant of cusUjm—Providence sends 
no evil without a remedy. Should I lie groaning under a yoke I 
can shake off, I were ac^ceasory to my ruin, and my patience were 
no better than self-murder. 

Dor. But how can you shake off the yoke? your divisions 
don’t come within the reach of the law' for a divorce. 

Mrs. Sul. Law! what law can search into the remote abyss 
of nature? what evidence can prove the unaccountable disaffec- 
tions of wedlock ? Can a jury sum up the endless aversions that 
are rooted in our souls, or can a l^nch give judgment upon 
antipathies ? 

Dor. They never protended, sister; they never meddle, but 
in case of uncleannees. 

Mrs. Sul. Uncleanness! O sister! casual violation is a 
transient injury, and may possibly be repaired, but can radical 
hatreds be ever reconcile? No, no, sister, nature is the first 
lawgiver, and when she has set tempers opposite, not all the 
golden links of wedlock nor iron manacles of law can keep ’em 
fast. 
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wn own ordain'd by Heaven'b decree. 

Jbil Hiirh ftH Heaven ordain’d it first to be:— 
Omcurrin^ U^mpere in the man and wife 
Ah mutual helpw to flraw the load of life. 

Vbew all the wttrks ot Providence al)ove, 

The stars with harmony and concord move; 

View all the works of Providence below, 

'rite fire, the water, earth, and air, we know. 

All in one plant a^^ree to make it ^row. 

Must man, the ehiefest work of art divine, 
lie dooinM in endless disoord to repine? 

Xo, we should injure Heaven lo that surmise, 
()mnij>otenee is just, were man h'll wise. [Exnnif. 


ACT TV 


SCHXK 1.— 7^hf Gnlhry ni I>Afly BnrKTIFT’i/s Ilnu^^ 

Mrs. Sullen discA)V€r€d alo'tip, 

Mrs, SaL Were I l>(>rn an humble Turk, wheic women liave 
no soul nor ])roperty, there I must sit contented Hut in 
Enuland, a country whose women are its plor^’, must women bo 
uluiscd? wliere women rule, must women be enslaved? X'^ay, 
cheated inti» slavcM'v, inocktHi by i\ promise of comfortable 
Bocudy ink) a wilderness td solitude! I dari' not keep the 
thought about me. Oh. here eumoa something lo divert me. 

Enter a Countrvwomun. 

% 

Wont, 1 como, nn't plojuic your ladyship—you're my Lady 
Ik)unlifu!, nn’t ye? 

Mrs. Sul, Well, good woman, go on. 

Worn. I have come seventeen long mail to have a cure for my 
husband’s sore leg. 

Mrs. Sul. Your husband! what, woman, cure your husband! 

Worn. Ay, jnxir man, for his sore leg won't let him stir from 
home. 

Mrs, Sul. There, I confess, you have given me a reason. 
Well, good woman. I’ll tell you what you must do. You must 
lay your husband's leg upon a table, and with a chopping-knife 
you must lay it open as broad as you can, then you must take 
out the bone, and beat the flesh soundly with a rolling-pin, then 
take salt, pepper, cloves, mace, and finger, some sweet-herbs, 
and seas<.)n it very well, then roll it up like brawn, and put it 
into the oven for two hours. 
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Wf)m. Hcarcna reward your ladyship^—I liaro two little 
bal)ieh too that are pit(H>us had with the ^rai})s, an’t please ye 

J/r«. Sul. Put a little pepper and salt in their bellies, good 
Woman. 

Enter Ladv BorxTiFrr.. 

I beg your ladyship's panlon for taking your business out of 
3 ’<)iir hands; I have been a-tampering here a little with one of 
your patients. 

La(l]t Bonn. Gmie, good woman, don't mind this mad ereature; 
I am the jierson tliat you want, 1 suj>pose What would vou 
have, woman ? 

Mrs, Sul. S1h‘ wants something for her husband's sore leg. 

Lady BfUin. Wliat’a the matter with his leg, gcxuly? 

n'f>m It eoine first, a# one might say, witli a sort, of dizziness 
in his foot, then he had a kind of laziru'ss in his joints, and then 
his leg broke out, and then it 5»wolIwl, and tlien it eloseil again, 
and then it broke out again, and tlum it festered, and then it 
grew better, and then it grew worse again. 

Mrs. Sul. Ha' hal ha! 

Lady Baun How can you be merry with the misfortunes of 
other pi*o])l(' ? 

Mrs Sttl. Ihs'uuse my ovn make me sad, madam. 

Lady Bonn The worst reason in the world, daughter; your 
own mistorf un<■'^ sla^uld tivuh you to pity others. 

Mrs. Sul. But the woman s misfortunea aiui mine are nothing 
alike; her husband is siek, and mine, alas! is in health. 

Lady Bonn. What! would you wish your husband sirk? 

Mrs. Sul. Xot of a sore leg, of all things. 

Lady BaiLn Well, good woman, go to tie; jiantry, get your 
bellyful of victuals, then Til give you a reeeipt of diet-drink for 
j'our husliand. lint d’ye hear, goody, you must not let your 
husband move too much? 

Horn. No, no, madam, the poor man’s inclinable enough to 
lie still. [Ezii. 

Lady Boun. Well, daughter Sullen, though you laugh, 1 have 
done miracles about the country here with my rcceijite. 

Mrs. Sid. Miracles indeed, if they have cured anybody; but 
I believe, madam, the patient’s faith goes farther toward the 
miracle than your prescription. 

Lady Boun. Fancy helps in some cases; but there’s your 
husband, who has as little fancy as anybody, I brought him 
from death’s door, 

Mrs. SuL I 8 up{) 0 Be, madam, you made him drink plentifully 
of ass's milk. 

Enter DoRfNDA, who runs to Mrs, StJLLEN. 

Dor. dear sistfer! news! news I 
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Enter Abchbb, running. 

Arch. Where, is my Lady Bountiful?—Pray, which is 

the old lady of you three? 

Lady Bonn. 1 am. 

Arch, O madam, the fame of your ladyship’s charity, good¬ 
ness, benevolence, skill and ability, have drawn me hither to 
implore your ladyship's help in behalf of my unfortunate meister, 
who is this moment breathing his last. 

Lady Bo\in, Your master! where is he? 

Arch. At your gate, madam Drawn by the appearance of 
your handsome house to view it^ nearer, and walking up the 
avenue within five paces of the court-yard, he w^as taken ill of a 
sudden with a sort of 1 know' not what, but dow'n he fell, and 
there ho lies. 

Lady Bonn. Here, Scrub! Gipsy! all run, get my casy-chair 
dow'n stairs, jiut the gentleman in it, and bring him in quickly 1 
quickly! 

Arch, Heaven will reward your ladyship for this charitable act. 

Lady Bonn. Is your master used to these fits ? 

Arch. O yes, madam, frequently: I have known him have 
five or six of a night. 

Lady Bonn. What’s his name? 

Arch, lx)rd, madam, he’s a-dying! a minute’s care or neglect 
may save or destroy his life. 

Lady Bonn. Ah, poor gentleman!—Ojme, friend, show me 
the way: I’ll see him brought in myself. [Exit with Archeb. 

Dor. 0 sister, my heart flutters about strangely! I can 
hardly forbear running tc) his assistance. 

Mrs. Sul. And I’ll lav mv life he deserves your assistance 
more than he wants it. Did not I tell you that mv lord would 
find a way to come at you ? Love’s his distemper, and you 
must be the physician; put on all your charms, summon all 
your fire into your eye.s, plant the whole artillery of your looks 
against his breast, and dow n with him. 

Dor, 0 sister! I’m but a young gunner; I shall be afraid to 
shoot, for fear the piece should recoil, and hurt myself. 

Mrs. Sul. Never fear, you shall see me shoot before you, if 
you will. 

Dor. No, no, dear sister; you have missed your mark so 
unfortunately, that I shan’t care for being instructed by you. 

Enter Aimwelx. m a chair carried by Archer and Scrub, and 
counterfeiting a atvoon; Lady Bototiedl and Gipsy following. 

Lady Bonn. Here, here, let’s s©© the hartshorn drops,— 
Gipsy, a glass of fair water! His" fit’s very strong.—Bless me, 
how his hands are clinched! ' " 

Arch. For shame, ladies, what d’ye do? why don’t you help 
usT—[To Dobihda.] Pray, madam, take his hand, and open 
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it, if you can, whilst I hold hia head. [Dorixda takes his hand. 

Dor, Poor gentleman!—Oh!—he has got my hand within hin, 
and squeezcH it xmmercifully- 

Lady Bonn, ’Tis the violence of hia convulaion, child. 

Arch. Oh, madam, he’s perfectly posseased in these cases— 
he’ll bite if you don’t have a care. 

Dor, Oh. my hand I my hand! 

Lady Bonn, What’s the matter with the foolish girl? I have 
got his hand open, you see, with a great deal of ease. 

Arch, Ay, but, madam, your daughter’s hand is somewhat 
warmer than your ladyship’s, and the heat of it draws the force 
of the spirits that way. 

Mrs. Sul. 1 find, friend, you’re very learned in these sorts 
of fits. 

Arch. ’Tis no wonder, madam, for I’m often troubled with 
them myself; I find myself extremely ill at this minute. 

[Dxyking hard at Mrs. Sut-len. 

Mrs. Sul. I fancy 1 could find a way to cure you. \^Aside, 

Lady Boun. His fit holds him very long. 

Arch. Longer than usual, madam.—Pray, young lady, open 
hia breast and give him air. 

Lady Bonn. Where did his illness take him first, pray? 

Arch. To-day at church, madam. 

Lady Boun. In what manner was ho taken? 

Arch. Very strangely, my lady. He w'as of a sudden touched 
with something in his eyes, which, at the first, he 0 T 1 I 3 " felt, but 
could not tell whether twas pain or plea.siire. 

Lady Boun. Wind, nothing but wind! 

Arch. Py soft degrees it grew and mounted to hi.s brain, there 
his fancy caught it; there formed it so beautiful, and dressed it 
up in such gay, pleasing colours, that his transported appetite 
seized tlie fair idea, and straight conve^^ed it to his heart. That 
hospitable sent of life sent all its sanguine spirits forth to meet, 
and opened all its sluicy gates to take the stranger in. 

Lady Boun, Your master should never go without a bottle 
to smell to.—Oh—he recovers! The lavender-water—some 
feathers to burn under his nose—Hungary water Uj rub his 
temples.—Oh, he comes to himself!—Hem a little, sir, hem.— 
Gipsy! bring the cordial-water. 

[Aimwell seems to awake in amaze. 

Dor, How d’ye, sir? 

Aim. Where am I? [Rising. 

Sure I have pass’d the gulf of silent death. 

And now 1 land on the El 3 rsian shore!— 

Behold the goddess of those happy plains. 

Fair Proserpine—let me adore thy bright divinity. 

[Kneels to Dorquda, and kisses her hand, 

Mrs, Sul. So, BO, BO 1 I knew where the fit would end! 
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Aim. Eurydice perhaps— 

How could thy Orjiheus keep his word, 

7\nd not look back upon thee? 

No treasure but thyself could sure have bribed him 
To look one minute off thee. 

lAuhj Bovn. Delirious, poor gentleman! 

Arch. Very dclinr>uH, madam, very delirions. 

Aim,. JMartirrs voice, 1 think. 

Arch. Yes, my lord.—How d(»es your lordshij^? 

Lady Bonn. Lord! did you mind that, girls? 

[Aside fo Mrs. Sullen' and Dortnpa. 

A hn. Where am I ? 

Arch. In very good Imnds, sir. You were taken just now 
Mit-li one of your t»ld fits, under the trees, just by tliis good 
lafly's liouse; her ladyshij;luid you 1-aken in. and lui-s nnraculously 
brought' you tf) yourself, as y<ui see. 

Aim. I am so confounded with sliaino. madam, that I can now 
only beg pardon; and refer ray aeknowledgnients for your 
latlyship’s rare till an oyiportunily offeis of making some amends, 
I dare l.>e no longer troublesome.—Martin! give two guineas to 
the Rorvants. [Going. 

Dor. Sir, you may catc'h cold by going so soon into the air; 
yem don't look, sir, as if you uere jjerfc'ctly rerni^ered. 

[Here Akouer talhs to Lady HouNTirri- in dvmh show. 

vli/n. That 1 sliall never be, madam; my yiresent illness is so 
rooted that 1 must expect to carry it to my grave. 

Mrs. SuJ. Don't desj)air, sir; 1 have known several in your 
distemper shake it cdT with a fortnight's ]>hysie 

Lady Bonn. (aUiio, sir, your servant has been telling me that 
you're a]»t. to relnjise if you go into the air: \ our goial manners 
shan’t get the better of ours—you shall sit dn’A'n again, sir. 
Come, sir, we don't mind ceremonies in the country—here, sir, 
inv service Vye. —You shall taste inv water; 'tis a cordial I can 
assure 3 ’ou. and of my own making—drink it off. sir.—[A imwell 
dri?il\9.] And liow dVe lind voursclf now, sir? 

Aim. Somewhat better—tliougli very faint still. 

iMdy Bonn. Ay. ay, peo)>le are always faint after these fils.— 
Como, girls, you shall show the gentleman the house.—’Tis but 
nu old family building, sir; but you had better walk about, and 
cool by degrees, than venture immediately into the air. You’ll 
find some tolerable pictures.—Dorinda, show the gentleman the 
way. I must go to the poor woman below. [Exit. 

Dot. This way, sir. 

Aim. Ladies, sliall I beg leave for my servant to wait on you, 
for he understands pictures verx^ well ? 

Mrs. Sid. Sir, we understand originais as well as he does 
pictures, so he may come along. 

all but Scrub, Atmwell hading Dorixda. 
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Entf'r Foulard. 

Foi. Save you. Scnib^ 

Scrub, Sir. T won't be savwl 3 *our way—1 hate a ]>ricst, 1 
abhor the French, and 1 defy the devil. Sir, I'ra a boUl liriton, 
and will spill the last drop of my blood to keep out popery and 
slavery. 

Foi. Master Scrub, you would put me down in }M)hlieH, and 
so I would be speaking with Mrs Slnpsy. 

Scrub. Good Mr. Priest, yf>u can’t speak with her; she’s si<*k, 
sir, she's gone abroad, sir, she'^—dead two numthM ago, sir. 

(IirsY. 

Gip. How now, impudt'nee! huw dare ycui talk so saucily to 
the doctor?—Pray, sir, don't t.ikt' it ill; for the coinnion juHiple 
of England are not Sf> civil to stranirers, as- 

Scriih. You lie’ you lu^’ tis the (‘(untni»n peopU* that are 
civilest to strangers. 

Gip. Sirrah. 1 have a goud iniml to—get \(>u 1 say! 

Scrub. I won't. 

Gip. You won’t, sauce-lxjv'—I’ray, do<-tor, wliat n the 
captain's name that came Xo \our iiin last mght.? 

Scrub. [a,s’u/e]. The captain’ all, the devil, there she hampers 
me again; the captain has me tui one .-^ifle and tlie priest on 
t’other; so between the gown and the sword, 1 have a line time 
on't.— Hut. Cffliinl anna torjee 

Gip. What, sirrah, won't you march? 

Scr\ih. No, my dear, I won’t march—hut I'll walk— [AauIo.] 
And I'll make bold to listen a little too. 

[Gots hrhinrl the Hide-serne and listens, 

Gip. Indeed, doctor, the Count has been barbarously treated, 
that’s the truth on’t. 

Foi. Ah, Mrs. Gipsy, upon my ahoul, now, gra, his conifdain- 
inga would mollify the marrow in your bones, and move the 
bowels of your commiseration! He veeps, and he dance«, and 
he fistles, and he sw'ears, and he laughs, and he stamps, and ho 
Bings; in conclusion, joy, he’s afflicted dL-la-Fram^ise, and a 
stranger would not know winder to cry or to laugh with him. 

Gip. What would you have me do, doctor ? 

Foi. Noting, joy, but only hide the Count in Mrs. Sullen’s 
closet when it is dark. 

Gip, Nothing! is that nothing? it w’ould be both a sin and a 
shame, doctor. 

Foi. Here is twenty louis-d'ors, joy, for your shame; and I will 
give you an absolution for the sliin. 

Gip, But won’t that money k^ok like a bribe? 

Foi. Dat is accordirg fu you shall tauk it. If you receive 
the money beforehand, ’twill be logic^j a bribe; but if you stay 
till afterwards, ’twill be only a gratification. 

M 
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Oip, Well, doctor. I’ll take it logici. But what must I do 
with ray conscience, sir ? 

Foi. Ijcave dat wid mo, joy; I am your priest, gra; and your 
conHc;ioncc is under my hands 

Gip. Jhit should I put the 0)unt int<^ the closet- 

Foi. Vel, is dere any shin for a man's being in a closhet? one 
may go to prayers in a closhet. 

Gip. But if the lady should come into her chamber, and go to 
bed? 

Foi. Vcl, and is dore any shin in going to bed, joy ? 

Gip. Ay, but if the parties should meet, doctor? 

Foi. Vel den—tbc ]>artieH must be resj)onfiible. Do you be 
gone after puttinij the Count into the closhet; and leave the 
shins wifi themselves. 1 will come with the Count to instruct 
you in your chamber. 

Gip Well, doctor, your religion is so pure’ Methinks I’m so 
easy after an al)soluti()n, and can sin afresh wth so mueh security, 
that I'm resolved to die a martyr to’t. Here’s the kev of the 

» ft 

garden d(K)r, e(jme in the back way wlien ’tis late. I’ll be ready 
to ree(*ive you; but don’t so mucli as wdiisper, only take hold of 
niv hand; I’ll lead vou, and do you lead the 0)unt, and follow 
rue. [Exeunt. 

Srruh [roymyig forimrd]. What witchcraft now lune these 
two imps (d the devil been a-hatching here ? “ ThereV Twenty 
loins-d'ors ”; I heard that, and saw the jmrse.—But I must 
give room to my bettors. [Exit. 

lie-rntrr AiMWEU., leadiiig Dorinda, and making h)vf in 
dumb show^ Mrs. Sullen and AncaiEU following 

Mrs. Sul. [^) Archer], Pray, sir, how d'ye like that piece? 

Arch (Ill, *tis Leda! You find, madam, liow Jupiter comes 
disguisiM.! to make love- 

J/rN. But what think vou there of Alexander’s battles? 

ft 

Arch. We only Avant a Le Brun, madam, to draw greater 
battles, and a greater general of our own. The Danube, madam, 
would moke a greater figure in a }ucture than the Granicus; and 
we have our Kamilhes to match their Arbela. 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sir, what head is that in the corner there? 

-'IrrA. C) madam, ’tis ])oor Ovid in his exile. 

Mrs. Sul. What was lie banislied for? 

Arch. His ambitious love, madam.—His mis¬ 
fortune touches me. 

Mrs. Sul. Was he successful in his amours? 

Arch. There he ha.s left us in the dark. He was loo much a 
gentleman to tell. * 

Mrs. Sul. If lie w^re secret. I pitt hiri. 

Arch. And if he were successful, 1 envy him. 

Mrs. Sul. Hoav d'ye like that Verms over the chimney? 
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Arch. Venus! I protest, madam, I took it for your picture; 
but now I look agni'tis not handsome enough. 

J/ry. SuL Oh, what a charm is llatterv! If you would see my 
pK’tnrf'. there if is over that eahinet. How d've like it ? 

Arch. 1 must admire anything, madam, that has the leivst 
reseinhlance of you. But. nietliinks, iiiiitlam —\Uc h^oks ni the 
‘pirtnrf' and Mrs. Si’i.r.KN thur nr four /twr.y, hit Pray, 

madiim, wlio rlnnr it ? 

J/r-T. SuL A famous liancK sir. 

[Uerv .ViMW'Ki.i. and Dorfnpx go off. 

Arch. A famous hand, madam!—Vour rwes, indt^'d, are 
featurofl there; hut where's the sparking moistun'. shining 
thud, in whu'ii they sunn’ I'lu' pieturo, inileiMl, has your 
dimpl''s; hut where's the swarm fd killing Cupids that should 
amhush there? The hfH t(»o arc ligure<l out; hut when- s the 
carnali*tn dew, the jiouting rip»*nei<s that tempts the taste in the 
original *' 

JIrs. SuL I lull it hevii my lot to have inateluHl with such a 
man I [J.side, 

ArrJi. Your breasts too—presumptuous maiC wluit, pamt 
Heaf1*lh ’—Apropos, madam, in t he ver\' n**\t piel un* is SalmoneuH, 
that was struck (U‘ad w ilh liglitning, ftir oileiirig to luutatt' Jovo'n 
thundcT, 1 hope you served (he puintfT so, madam? 

J/r.s‘ SftL Had my eves tin* power of tliunder, they should 
employ their liglitning hett<‘r. 

Arch. There's tiu' finest her! in that room, miulain! 1 supjKjBO 
’tis vour larivsliip's i)e<lehanihei\ 

J/ry. Sul Aiul wliat tlnm, sir? 

Arch I think the (piilt is tie* richt'st that ('V(t I saw. 1 can’t 
at this dLstanec, madam, distinguish the figures of the embroidery; 
will you give me leave, madam? 

J/r'j SuL [aside]. The devil take his impudence!—Sure, if I 
gave him an opportunity, he durst not offer it?—1 have a groat 
mind to try— [Gffing : returns.] ’Sdeath, what am I doing?— 
And alone, too'—Sister! sister! [Runs ouL 

Arch, ni follow her clcjae— 

For where a Frenchman durst attempt to storm. 

A Bnton sure may well tlie work perform, [Going. 

Rf-fntvr Scrpb. 

Scrub Martini brother Martin! 

Arch. () brother Scrub, I beg your pardon, I w'as not a-going: 
here's a guinea my master ordered you. 

Scrub. A guinea! hi! hil hi! a guinea! eh—by this light it 
is a guinea! Hut I Hupjxjae you expect one-and-twenty shUIinga 
in change ? • 

Arch. Not at all; I h^v'c another for Gipsy. 

Scrub. A guinea for her! faggot and fire for the w'iteh! Sir, 
give me that guinea, and FU discover a plot. 
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Arch. A plot! 

Scrub. Ay, sir, a plot, and a horrid plot! First, it must be a 
plot, because there’s a woman in’t: secondly, it must be a plot, 
because there’s a priest in’t: thirdly, it must be a plot, because 
there’s French gold in’t: and fourthly, it must be a plot, because 
I don’t know what to make on’t. 

Arch. Nor anybody else, I’m afraid, brother Scrub, 

Scrub. Truly, I’m afraid so loo; for where there’s a priest 
and a woman, there’s always a mystery and a riddle. This I 
know, that here has been the doctor with a temptation in one 
hand and an absolution in the other, and Gipsy has sold herself 
to the devil; I saw the price paid down, my eyes shall take 
their oath on’t. 

Arch. And is all this bustle about Gijjsy? 

Scrub. That’s not all; I could hear but a word here and there; 
but I remember they mentioned a Count, a closet, a back-door, 
and a key. 

Arch. The Count!—Did you hear nothing of Mrs. Sullen? 

Scrub. I did hear some word that sounded that way; but 
whether it weis Sullen or Dorinda, I could not dLstinguish. 

Arch. You have told this matter to nobody, brother? 

Scrub. Told! no, sir, 1 thank you for that; I’m resolved never 
to B]>oak one word pro nor con, till wc have a peace. 

Arch. You’re i’ the right, brother Scrub. Here’s a treaty 
afoot between the Count and the lady: the yjrie^t and the 
chambermaid are the plenipotentiaries. It shall go hard but I 
find a way to be included in the treaty,—Where’s the doctor 
now? 

Scrub. Ho and Gipsy are this moment devouring my lady’s 
marmalade in the closet. 

A im. [from without]. Martin! Martin! 

Arch. I come, sir, I come. 

Scrub. But you forget the other guinea, brother Martin. 

Arch. Here, I give it with all my heart. 

Scrub. And I take it with all my soul.— [Exit Abchee.] Ecod, 
I’ll spoil your plotting, Mrs. Gipsy! and if you should set the 
captain upon me, these two guineas will buy me off. [Exit, 

Se*enter Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda, meeting. 

Mrs, Sid, Well, sister! 

Dor, And well, sister! 

Mra. Sul, What’s become of my lord ? 

Dor, What’s become of his servant ? 

Mra, SvJ, Servant! he’s a prettier fellow, and a finer gentle¬ 
man by fifty degrees, than his master. 

Dor, 0’ my conscience, I faucy you could beg that fellow at 
the gallows-foot 1 

Mra, Sul, O’ my conscience I could, provided I could put a 
friend of yours in his room. 
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Dor, You desired me, sister, to leave you, when you trans¬ 
gressed the bounds of honour, 

Mrs, Sid. Thou dear censorious country girl! what dost 
mean ? You can't think of the man without the bedfellow, I find- 

Dor. I don't find anything unnatural in that thought: while 
the mind is conversant with flesh and blood, it must conform to 
the humours of the company. 

Mrs. Sid. How a httle love and good company improves a 
woman! Why, child, you begin to live—you never spoke before. 

Dor. Because 1 was never spoke to.—My lord has told me 
that I have more wit and beauty than any of my sex; and truly 
I begin to think the man is sincere. 

M rs. Sul. You’re in the right, Dorinda; pride is the life of a 
woman, and flattery is our daily bread; and she's a fool that 
won’t believe a man there, os much as she that believes him in 
anything else. But I’ll lay you a guinea that I had finer things 

said to me than vou had. 

% 

Dor. Done! What did your fellow say to ye? 

Mrs. Sul. My fellow took the picture of Venus for mine. 

Dor. But my lover took me for Venus herself. 

Mrs. Sid. Common cant! Had my spark called me a Venus 
directly, I should have believed him a footman in good earnest. 

Dor. But my lover was his knee.s to me, 

Mrs. Sul. And mine was ujKjn hLs tiptoes to me. 

Dor. Mine vowed to die for me. 

Mrs. Sul. Mine sw^ore to die with me. 

Dor. Mine spoke the softest moving tilings. 

Mrs. Sul. Mine had his moving things too. 

Dor. Mine kissed my hand ten thousand times. 

Mrs. Sid. Mine has all that pleasure to come. 

Dor. Mine offered marriage. 

Mrs. Sul. O Lard! d’ye call that a moving thing? 

Dor. The sharpest arrow in his quiver, my dear sister! Why, 
my ten thousand pounds may lie brooding hero this seven years, 
and hatch nothing at last but some ill-natured clown like yours. 
Whereas, if I marry my Lord Aim well, there will be title, place, 
and precedence, the Park, the play, and the drawing-room, 
splendour, equipage, noise, and flambeaux.—/fey, my Lady 
Aimweirs servants there! — Lights^ lights to the stairs /—My 
Lady AimwdTs coach put forvxird !—Stand by, make room for 
her ladyship /—Are not these things moving ? — What 1 melancholy 
of a sudden 7 

Mrs. Sul. Happy, happy sister 1 your angel has been watchful 
for your happiness, whilst mine has slept regardless of his charge. 
Long smiling yearn of circling joys for you, but not one hour tor 
me! • [Weeps. 

Dor. Come, my dear,.we’U talk of something else. 

Mrs. Svl. O Dorinda! I own myself a woman, full of my sex, 
a gentle, generous soul, easy and yielding to soft desires; a 
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spaciouR heart, where love and all his train might lodge. And 
must the fair apartment of my breast be made a stable for a 
brute to lie in ? 

Jk>r. Meaning your husband, I suppose? 

Mrs. SvL Husband! no; even husband is too soft a name for 
him.—But, eorae, I expeet my brother here to-night or to¬ 
morrow; he was abroad when ray father married me; perhaps 
he'll find a way to make me easy. 

Dor. Will you promise not to make yourself easy in the 
meantime with my lord’s friend? 

Mrs. Sul. You mistake me, sister. It happens with us as 
among the men, the greatest talkers are the greatest cow'ards ? 
and there's a reason for it; those spirits evaporate in prattle, 
vdiieh might do more mischief if they took another course.— 
Though, to confess the truth, I do love that fellow’;—and if I 
met him dressed as he should be, and I undressed as I should be 
—]of»k’ee, sister, I liavo no 8U})ernatural gifts—1 can’t swear I 
could resist the temptation; though I can safely promise to 
avoid it; and that’s as much as the beat of us can do. [ExeunL 


SCENE II.— A Room in Boniface’s Inn 
Enter Aimwell and Arciier laughing. 

Arch. And the awkward kindness of the good motherly old 
gen tl ewom an- 

Aim. And the coming easiness of the young one—’Sdeath, 
’tie pity to deceive her! 

Arch. Nay, if you adhere to these principles, stop wdiere you 
are. 

Aim. I can't stop; for I love her to distraction. 

Arch. ’Sdeath, if you love her a hair’s-breadth beyond dis¬ 
cretion, you must go no further. 

Aim. Well, well, anything to deliver us from sauntering away 
our idle evenings at White’s, Tom's, or W^ill's, and be stinted to 
bare looking at our old acquaintance, the cards; because our 
imfiotent pockets can’t afford us a guinea for the mercenary drabs. 

Arch. Or be obliged to some purse-proud coxcomb for a 
scandalous bottle, where we must not pretend to our share of 
the discourse, because w^e can’t pay our club o’ th’ reckoning.— 
Damn it, I had rather sponge upon Morris, and sup upon a dish 
of bohea scored behind tlie door! 

Aim. And there expose our want of sense by talking criticisms, 
as we should our want of money by railing at the government. 

Arch. Or be obliged to sneakuinto the side-box, and between 
both houses steal two acts of a pl'iy, and because we han’t 
money to see the other three, we come away discontented, and 
damn the w'hole five. 
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Aim. And ten thousand such rascally tricks—had we outlived 
our fortunes among our acquaintance.—But now- 

Arch. Ay, now is the time to prevent all this:—strike while 
the iron is hot.—This priest is the luckiest part of our adventure; 
he shall marry you, and pimp for me. 

Aim. But I should not like a woman that can be so fond of a 
Frenchman. 

Arch. Alas, sir! Necessity has no law. The lady mny be in 
distress; perhaps she has a confounded husband, and her 
revenge may carry her farther than her love. Egad, I have so 
good an opinion of her, and of myself, that I begin to fancy 
strange things: and we must say this for the honour of our 
women, and indeed of ourselves, that they do stick to their men 
as they do to their Magna Charta. If the plot lies as I susj^ect, 
I must put on the gentleman.—But hero comes the doctor—T 
shall be ready. {Exit. 

Enter Foig.^rd. 

Foi. Sauve you, noble friend. 

Aim. O sir, your servant! Pray, doctor, may I crav’e your 
name ? 

Foi. Fat naam is upon mo? My naam is FoicranI, joy. 

Aim. Foigard! a very good name for a clergyman. Pray, 
Doctor Foigard, were you ev^er in Ireland ? 

Foi. Ireland! no, joy. Fat sort of plaaco is dat saam Ireland ? 
Dey say dc peojde arc catched dere when dey are young. 

Aim. And some of ’em Avhen they are old;—as for oxamyde.— 
[Takes Foioard by the shoulder.l Sir, I arrest you as a traitor 
against the government; you’re a subject of England, and this 
morning sliowed me a commission, by winch you served os 
chaplain in the French army. This is death by our law, and 
your reverence must hang for it. 

Foi. Upon my shoul, noble friend, dis is strange news you tell 
me! P’ader P’oigard a subject of ICngland! de son of a burgo¬ 
master of Brussels, a subject of England 1 ubooboo- 

Aim. The son of a bog-trotter in Ireland! Sir, your tongue 
will condemn you before any bench in the kingdom. 

Foi. And is my tongue all your evidensh, joy? 

Aim. That’s enough. 

Foi. No, no, joy, for I vill never spake English no more. 

Aim. Sir, I have other evidence.—Here, Martin! 

Re*enter Archer. 

You know this fellow? 

Arch, [in a brogue]. Saave you, my dear cussen, how does 
your health ? i 

Foi. [aside]. Ah! u^n jny shoul dere is my 
and his brogue will hang mine.— [To Archer.] 
wet neat watt hey zacht^ Ick, universton ewe neat^ aacramant ! 


countryman, 
Mynheer, Ick 
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Aim. Altering your language won’t do, sir; this fellow knows 
your person, and will swear to your face. 

Foi. Faash ! fey, is dere a brogue upon my faash too ? 

Arch, Upon my soulvation dere ish, joy!—But cussen Mack- 
shane, vil you not put a remembrance upon me? 

Foi. Mackshane! by St. Paatrick, dat ish my naam shure 
enough! [Aside, 

Atm. I fancy, Archer, you have it. [Aside io Archer. 

Foi. The devil hang you, joy! by fat acquaintance are you 
my cussen ? 

Arch. Oh, de devil hang yourshelf, joy! you know we were 
little boys togeder u]>on de school, and your foster-moder's son 
was married ujton my nurse's chistor, joy, and so we are Irish 
cussens. 

Foi. De devil taake de relation ! vel, joy, and fat school was it ? 

Arch. I tinks it vas—aay—’twas Tipperary. 

Foi. No. no, joy; it vas Kilkenny. 

Aim, That’s enough for us—self-confession,—come, sir, we 
must deliver yon into the hands of the next magistrate. 

Arch. He sends you to jail, you’re tried next assizes, and 
away you go swing int-o purgatory. 

Foi. And is it. so wid you, cussen? 

Arch. It vil be sho wid you. cussen, if you don’t immediately 
confess the secret between you and Mrs. Gipsy. Look'ee, sir, 
the gallows or the secret, take your choice. 

Foi. The gallows! upon my shoul I hate that saam gallow, 
for it. is a disoash dat is fatal to our family. Vcl. den, dere is 
nothing, shenllemens, but Mrs, Shullcn would spaak wid the 
Count in lier chamber at midnight, and dere is no haarm, joy, 
for I am to conduct the Count to the plash, myshelf. 

Arch. As I guessed.—Have you communicated the matter to 
the Count? 

Foi. I have not sheen him since. 

Arch. Right again! Why then, doctor—you shall conduct 

me to the ladv instead of the Count. 

_ « 

Foi. Fat, my cussen to the lady! upon my shoul, gra, dat is 
too much upon the brogue. 

Arch. Come, come, doctor; consider we have got a rope 
about your neck, and if you offer to squeak, we'll stop your 
vindpipe, most certainly; we shall have another job for you in 
a day or two, I hope. 

Aim. Here’s company coming this way; let’s into my chamber 
and there concert our affairs farther. 

Arch, Come, my dear cussen, come along. [Exeunt. 

Enter Boniface, Hounslow, and Bagshot at one 
door, Gibbet at the opposite. 

Oib. Well, gentlemen, 'tis a fine night for our enterprise. 

Bonn. Dark as hell. 
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Bag. And blows like the devil; our landlord here lias showed 
US the window where we must break in, and tells us the plate 
stands in the wainscot cu )board in the parlour. > 

Bon. Ay, ay, Mr. Bags rot, as the saying is, knives and forks, 
and cups and cans, and tumblers and tankards. There’s one 
tankard, as the saying is, that’s near upon as big as me; it was 
a present to the squire from his godmother, and smells of nutmeg 
and toiust like an East-India ship. 

Hovn. Then you say wo must divide at the stairhead? 

Bon. Yes, Mr. Hounslow, as the saying is. .At one end of 
that gallery lies my Lady Bountiful and her daughter, and at the 
other Mrs. Sullen. As for the squirci- 

Oib. He s safe enough, I have fairly entered him, and he’s 
more than half seas over already. But such a jiarcel of scoundrels 
are got about him now, that, egad, I was ashamed to be seen in 
their company. 

Bon 'Tis now twelve, as the saying i.s—gc'ntlemen, you must 
sot out at one. 

(jih. Houmslow, ilo you and Bagshot see oiir arms ti.ved, and 
I'll come to you prcMenlh. 

H(iun.,Bag. We wdl. [Bxeunl. 

Oih. Well, niv dear Bonnv, vou a.ssure nu' that Scrub i.s a 
coward ? 

Bon. A chicken, as the saying i.s. You’ll have no (;r(‘ature to 
deal with but the ladies. 

Gib. And T can assure you, friend, there's a groat deal of 
address and good niaimcis m rolilung a lady; I am the most a 
gentleman that way that ever travelhsd tlic'road,—But, my 
dear Bonny, this prize will be a galleon, a V'lgo business.—1 
warrant you we shall bring off threqor four thousand pounds. 

Bon In plate, jew'cls, and money, as the saying is, you may. 

Gib. Why then, Tyburn, I defy thee! I’ll get up to town, 
sell oft my horse and arms, buj myself some pretty employment 
in the household, and be as snug and as honest as any courtier 
of 'em all. 

Bun. And what think you then of my daughter Cherry for a 
wife ? 

Gib. Look'ee, mv dear Bonnv—Cherry is th Goddess I adore. 
as the song goes; but it is a maxim, that man and wife should 
never have it in their jiower to hang one another; for if they 
should the Lord have luei'ey vui ’em liotli! [Exeunt. 
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ACT V 


SCKXE 1 —A Room m Boxifack's I mi 
KtuK'king eider lio.MFVCE. 

Bon, Coniin;i! truing’—A coach and six foaming horses 

at this time o’ niglit! sonic gi'cat man, as tlio saying is, for he 
scorns to travel with other ja^ople. 

Enter Sir Charles Freeman. 

Rn Chan, Wiiat, fellow! a pu]>lic house, and abed when other 
jicopio sleep? 

liou. Sir, 1 an't alicd, as the saying is. 

Sir C////.S Is Mr. Sullen's familv abed, think'ee? 

B(ni. All but the squire hiuiscdf, sir, as the saying is; he's in 
the liouse. 

Sir Vhas. What com]>any has he? 

Bon, Why, sir. tlierc's the constable, Mr. Gage the eicciseman, 
the huiich-ba<'kcd liarber, and t\\o or tliree other gentlemen. 

Sir Cluis. I lind uiy sister's kdters gave me the true }>ictu*’e 
her spouse. 

Enter Squire Sullen, drunk. 

Bon. Sir, here'fKthc squire. 

*SV/w/rc Sui, 'Pile jnippics Iclt me asleep—Sir! 

Sir C/a;.v. Well, sir. 

Sqmre Sul. Sir, 1 am an imiortuiiate man—J liavc three 
thousand pounds a year, and I can't get a man to drink a cup of 
ale with me. 

Sir Chas, That's very hard. 

Squire Sul. Ay, sir; and unless you have pity upon me, and 
smoke one })i}>e with me, I must e’en go home to my wife, and I 
Lad rather go to the devil by half. 

Sir Cha^. But 1 presume, sir, you won’t see your wife to-night; 
she'll be gone to bed. You dim’t use to lie with your wife in 
that pickle ? 

Squirt Sul. What! not he with my wife! why, sir, do you 
take me for an atheist or a rake ? 

Sir 67/a5. If you liate her, sir, I think vou had better lie 
from her. 

Squire Sid. 1 think so too, friend. But I'm a justice of 
peace, and must do nothing against the law. 

Sir Cluid. Law! as I take it, Mr. Justice, nolxidy observes 
law for law's sake, only for the good of those for wliom it was 
made. 
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Sfjinn SuL T^ul, 11 the law orders me to send you to jail, you 

must he thcTe, nu friend. 

% 

Sir Chas. X(>t unless I commit a crime tn deserve it. 

Squire Sul A crime? ’ 00 ns, aii’t 1 ruarnwl ? 

Sir iluis. Xav, sir, if vou call a marriage a crime, vou must 
disown it for a law. 

Squm Sul. Kh! I must ho acquainted with you, sir.—But, 
sir, 1 shniild he v(Ty clad to know the truth of tliis matter. 

Sir (haft, 'rruih, sir, is a ])rofound sea, and few' there bo that 
dare wad(‘ deep enougli to find out the hottvjm on't. Bosidoa, 
sir. I’m afraid the line of your understandme mayn’t be long 
enouch. 

Si^uiK SkJ. LA>ok'ec, sir, I have nothing to say to your sea of 
truth, hut. if a cootl parec'l of land (!an entitle a man to a little 
truth, I hfive mueh any He in tlie country. 

Boft I m^ver hearil your woishqt, as the saying i*''- talk so 
much i»etore. 

Squm Sul lii'causc I nf'vei’met witit a man that I liked helore. 

Boll. I*riy, su, as the saving let mt* ask you our qm'stion; 
are not man and wife one liesh? 

Sir Cha-s You and yout w'if(\ Mr finth, may he om* llosh, 
because ye are nothing else; but rational creaturi's liave minds 
that must he united. 

Squire SuL Minds! 

Sir Chcis. Ay, minds, sir; don't vou think that the mind takes 

ft K' 

place of the body 

Squire Sul. In some |H'o|>le. 

Sir Cluis, Then the interest of the mastcf must be consulted 
before that of his servant. 

Squire Sul. Sir, you shall dine with me to*morrow'!—’Oons, I 
alw'ays thougiit that w^e w'cre naturally one. 

iSir Chas. Sir, 1 know that ray tw'o hands are naturally one, 
because they love one another, kiss one another, helj) one 
another in all the actions of life; but I could not say so much if 
they were alw'ays at ciifTs. 

ft 

Squire Sul. Then ’tis plain that we are two. 

Sir Ckafi. Why don’t you part with her, sir? 

Squire Sul. Will you take her, sir? 

Sir Cltaft. With all my heart. 

Squire Sul, You shall have her to-morrow morning, and a 
venison-pasty into the bargain. 

Sir Chas. You’ll let me have her fortune too? 

Squirt Sul, Fortune! why, sir, I have no quarrel at her 
fortune: I only hate the woman, sir, and none but the woman 
shall go. • 

Sir Chas, But her f<»rtufte, sir- 

Squire Sul. Can you play at whisk, sir? 

Sir Chas. No, truly, sir. 

Squire Sul. X’or at all-fours ? 
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Sir Chaa. Neither. 

Squire SuL \aaide\ ’Oons! where was this man bred?— 
[^Zoud.l Burn me, sir! I can’t go home, ’tis but two o’clock. 

Sir Chaa. For half an hour, sir, if you please; but you must 
consider ’tis late. 

Squire Svl, Late! that’s the reason I can’t go to bed.— 
Come, sir! [Exeunt. 

Enter Cherry, runs across the stage^ and knocks at Aimwkll’s 
chamber door. Enter Aimwell in his nightcap and gown. 

Aim. What’s the matter ? you tremble, child; you’re frighted. 

Cher. No wonder, sir—But, in short, air, this very minute a 
gang of rogues are gone to rob my Lady Bountiful’s house. 

Aim. How! 

Cfter. I dogged ’em to the very door, and left ’em breaking in. 

Aim. Have you alarmed anybody else with the newT5? 

Cher. No, no, sir, I wlinted to have discovered the whole plot, 
and twenty other things, to your man Martin; but I have 
searched the whole house, and can’t find him: where is he? 

Aim. No matter, child; will you guide me immediately to 
the house? 

Cher. With all my heart, sir; my Lady Bountiful is my 
godmother, and I love Mrs. Dorinda so well- 

Aim. Dorinda! the name inspires me, the glory and the 
danger shall be all my own.—Come, my life, let me but get my 
sword. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— A Bedchamber in Ladv Bountiful’s House 

Jlrs. Sullen and Dorinda discovered undressed; 

a table and lights. 

Dor. ’Tis very late, sister, no news of your spouse yet? 

Mrs. Sul. No, I’m condemned to be alone till tow'ards four, 
and then perhaps I may be executed with his company. 

Dor. Well, mv dear, I'll leave you to your rest; you’ll go 
directly to bed, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Sxd. 1 don’t know what to do.—Heigh-ho! 

Dor. That’s a desiring sigh, sister. 

Mrs. Sul. This is a languishing hour, sister. 

Dor. And might prove a critical minute if the pretty fellow 
were here. 

Mrs. Sul. Here! what, in iny bedchamber at two o’clock 
o’ th’ morning, I undressed, the family asleep, my hated husband 
abroad, and my lovely fellow at my feet!—O ’gad, sister! 

Dor. Thoughts are free, sister, and them I allow you.—So, 
my dear, good night. 
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Mrs. Sill. A good rest to my dear Dorinda!— [Exit Dorinda,] 
Thoughts free! are they so? ^Vhy. then suppose him here, 
dress^ like a youthful, gay, and burning hridogroom, 

[Here Archer steals out of a closet behind. 
with tongue enchanting, eyes bewitehing, kn<‘ea imploring.— 
[Turns a little on one side and sc(s Archer in the posture she 
describees.] —All!— [Shrirks, and runs to the other side of the stage.] 
Have my thoughts raised a spirit ?—Wiiat are you, sir. a man 
or a devil ? 

Arch. A man, a man, madam. [Eising, 

Mrs. Sul. How shall 1 )>e sure of it ? 

Arch. Madam, I'll give y<»u demonstration this minute. * 

f Takes her hand. 

Mrs. Sul. What, sir’ do you intend to be rude? 

k>' 

Arch. Yes, madam, if you jtlease. 

Mrs. Svl. In the name of wondtT, hence came vc? 

ft 

Arch. From the skies, madam—I'rn a dupitiT in love, and you 

shall he mv Alcmena. 

« 

Mrs. Sul. How earne vou in? 

Arch. 1 hew' in at the window', madam; your cousin Cupid 
lent me his wings, and vour sister Venus opened the easement. 

Sul. Fra struek dunih witVi wonder! 

Arch. And I—with admiration! \I.^)oks passionately at her. 

Mrs. Sul. What wdll beeome of me? 

Arch. How beautiful she looks!—The teeming jolly Spring 
smiles in her blooming face, and, w'hen she was conceived, her 
mother smelt to roses, looked on lilies— 

Lilies unfold their white, their frngraj:it charms. 

When the w'arm sun thus darts into their arms. 

[Huns U) her. 

Mrs. Sul. Ah! \Shripks. 

Arch. ’Oons, madam, what d’ye mean? you'll raise the 
house. 

Mrs. Sul. Sir, I’ll w'ake the dead before I bear this!—What! 
approach me with the freedom of a keeper! I’m glad on’t, your 
impudence has cured me. 

Arch. If this be impudence— [Kneels. ] 1 leave to your partial 

self; no panting pilgrim, after a tedious, [lainful voyage, o’er 
bowed before his saint with more devotion. 

Mrs. Svl. [aside]. Now', now', I’m ruined if he kneels!— 
\Aloud.] Rise, thou prostrate engineer, not all thy undermining 
skill shall reach my heart.—Rise, and know I am a woman 
without my sex; I can love to all the tenderness of wishes, sighs, 
and tears—but go no farther.f—Still, to convince you that I’m 
more than wpman, I can §peak my frailty, confess my weakness 
even for you, but-—■* 

Arch. For me! , [Going to lay hold on her. 

Mrs. Sul. Hold, sir! build not upon-that; for my moat mortal 
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hatred follows d you disobey I command you now.— 

Leave me tins minute.—[-•J.va7r ] If lie denies I'm lost. 

Arch. Then youTl jiroinisi'- 

71 /r.v Sal. Anyihint' another time. 

Arch. Wlien shall 1 eomeV 

J/r.v. Sul. To-nK»rro\\—when you Avill. 

Arrh. Your lij)S must seal the jiromise. 

Jlfr.s-. Sul. i'shfi! 

Arch. Tli(*v must' tlicy niust^—[AiS-srA- Rajdures and 

jiaradise'—And A\hy not now, my anyel ? the time, the place, 
Bilcnee, and secrot'v, all cons])!]!'. And llie now eonseious stars 
have ])re()rdained this moment for my happiness, 

[YViA'f'.s her in his arms. 

Mrfi. Sul. You will not! eannot, sure! 

Arch. Jf tlie sun rides fast, and disa])])oints not mortals of 
to-morrow’s da-wn, this nif'ht shall crown my joys. 

Afrs. Sul. My sex’s jwitle assist m(‘! 

Arch. My sex's strength help me! 

Jl/r.s. Sui You shall kill me first! 

Arch, ri! die "with you. [Carruing hn off, 

]\Irs. Sul. Thieves! thieves! murder! 


Enter St'RT'li in fits hreecltcs, and one shoi. 

Scrub. Thieves! thieves! murder! jxtperv! 

*4rc/t. Ha! the ver\^ timorous stag vdl kill in rutting time. 

and offers /o stab ScRrs. 

Scrub [kneeluuj] () pray, sir, sjiare all I have, and take my life! 

Mns. Sul. [holding Auchku's hand]. What does the telhnv 
mean ? 

Scrub. O madam, down upon your knees, your marrow-bones! 
—he’s one of ’em. 

Arch. OfAvhom? 

Scrub. One of the rogues—1 beg your pardon, one of the 
honest gentlemen that just now are broke into the house. 

Arch. How^ 

Mrs. Sul. 1 Iio[»e you did not come to rob me? 

Arch. Indeixl 1 did, madam, but I would have taken nothing 
but what you miglit ha’ spared; but your crying “Thieves” 
has waked this dreaming fool, and so lie takes ’em for granted. 

Scrub. Granted ! 'tis granted, sir; take all we have. 

Mrs. Sul. The fellow looks as if he were broke out of Bedlam. 

Scrub. ’Oons, madam, they're broke into the house with fire 
and sword! 1 saw them, heard them; they’ll be here this 
minute. 

Arch. What, thieves! l 

Scrub. I'^ndcr favour, sir, I think 

Mrs. Sul. What shall we do, sir? 

Arch. Madam. I wish your iadyship,a good night. 

Mrs, SuL Will you leave me? 
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Arch. Leave you' Lord, madam, did not you command me 

to be ^one just nuM’. ujx>n pain of your immortal hatred? 

Mrs. Sul. Nay, but pray, sir- [Takes hold of hhn. 

Arch. Ha! ha’ hal now comes ray turn to bo ravislietl.— 

You see now, madam, von must use men one wav or other; but 

^ • 

take this by the way, gcnnl madam, that none but a fool will 
^ive you the benelit ol his coiiraLre, unless you'll take his love 
alonjr witli it.—How are they armed, friend? 

Scrub. Witij sword and jnslol. sir 

Arch. Husli'—I see a tlark lantcTn coming throne'll the 
gallery.—Madam, b(‘ lussuro^l 1 will jiroteet you, or lose my 
Mrs. Sul. Your life! no, sir, tliey can rob me of nothing that 
I value lialf so much; therefore now, sir, let me entreat you to 
be gtine. 


Ar(h. Xo, madam. I'll etjiisult my own safety for the sake of 
y(al^^; I'll work by stratagem. Have \ou courage enougli L<» 
stand the apjie.arance of '(‘m? 

Mrs, Sul. Yes, yes, since I liav'e 'sea|>(Hj your hands, 1 can 
fac(‘ anything. 

Arch. Come hither, bndh(T Scrub! don't you know me? 

Scrub. Eh, my dear brother, let me kiss thee. 

[Kisses Ahcukr. 

Arch. Tlus wav—luu’e- 

[ \u<'UKR (tnd Scrub htdc behind the bid. 


Enter CJibbkt, outh a dark lantern in one hand, and a 

jnst<jl tn the oth r. 

Gib. Ay, a\, this is the chamlier, and the lady alone. 

Mrs. Sul. Who are you, sir? what W’oi«ld you have? d’ye 
come to rob me? 

Gib. Kof> you! alack a day, madam, I'm f>nly a younger 
brother, miulam; and so, nuuiani, if you make a noise, I’ll 
shoot you through the heiid; but don't be afraid, madam.— 
[Layiru] his lantern and pistol ufxm the table. \ Theses rings, 
madam; don't be cuncerned. madam, 1 have a profound reH{*e<st 
h>r you, madam; your keys, imuJam; don’t be frighted, madam. 
I’m the most of a gentleman.— [Searchiiuj her jxjckefs. | This 
necklace, madam; I never was rude Uj any lady,—I have a 

veneration—for this necklace- 

[Here Arc iiek huvijuj come round, arid seized tJiC pistol^ lakers 
Gibbet bp the collar^ trips up liis heels^ and claps the 
pistol to hts breast. 

Arch. Hold, profane villain, and take the reward of thy 
sacrilege! 

Gib. Oh! pray, sir, don’t kill me; I an’t prepared. 

Arch. How many is there of’em, Scrub? 

Scrub. Five-and-f(»ft\’, sir. 

« 

Arch. Then I must kill the villain, to have him out of the way. 

Gib. Hold, hold, sir, wV are but three, u[xm my honour. 
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Arch. Scrub, will you undertake to secure him? 

Scrub. Not I, sir; kill him, kill him! 

Arch. Run to Gipsy’s chamber, there you’ll find the doctor; 
bring him hither presently.— [Eo^it Scrub, running.] Come, 
rogue, if you have a short prayer, say it. 

(Hb. Sir, I have no prayer at all; the government has provided 
a ohaj)lain to say prayers fr)r us on these occasions. 

ifrs. SuL Pray, sir, don’t kill him: you fright me as much as 
him. 

Arch. The dog shall die, madam, for being the occasion of my 
disappointment.—Sirrah, this moment is your last. 

Sir, I’ll give you two hundred pounds to spare my life. 

Arch. Have you no more, rascal ? 

Oib. Yes, sir, T can command four hundred, but I must reserve 
two of ’em to save my life at the sessions. 

Re-enter Scrub and Foigard. 

Arch. Here, doctor, I suj)pose Scrub and you. between you may 
manage him. hay hold of liim, doctor. 

[Foigard lays hold o/(4tbret. 

Gib. What! turned over to the jinest aheadyl—Look’ee, 
doctor, vou come before vour time; 1 an't condemned vet, I 
thank ve. 

Foi. Come, my dear joy, 1 vill secure your body and your 
shoul too; 1 vill make you a good Catholic, and give you an 
absolution. 

Gib. Absolution! can you procure me a pardon, doctor? 

Foi. No, joy. 

Oib. Then vou and, vour absolution mav go to tlie dexil 

Arc/i. Convey him into the cellar, there bind lam:—lake the 
})istol, and if he oflers to resist, sluK)t him thrmigh the head— 
and come back to us \nth all the speed 3 ou (‘an. 

Scrub. Ay, iiy, come, doctor, do vou hold him fast, and I’ll 
guard liim. [Er/i Foigarii udtk Gibbet, Scrub foUowimj. 

Mrs. SuL But how came the doctor- 

Afch. In short, madam— [Shriekhig unihoitf.] ’Sdeath! the 
roirues arc at work with the other ladies—I’m vexed I fiarted 
with the pistol; but 1 must fiy to their assistance.—Will \'ou 
Slav here, madam, or venture vourself with me? 

Mrs. SuL [taking him by tht arm]. Oh, \\'itli ^^ou, dear sir, 
with you. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III .—Ayiothr Bedchamber in the same 

Entiv Hounslow and Bagshot) with swords drawn^ haling 

in Ladj’ Bou:fnFrL arid Dorinda. 

Houn. Come, come, ^^our jewels, mistress! 

Bag. Your kej's, your keys, old gentlewoman! 
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Enter Aimwell and Cherry. 

Ann. Turn this way, villains! I durst engage an army in 
such a cause. {He engages them both. 

Dor. O madam, had I but a sword to help the bravo man! 

Ladg Boun. There’s three or four hanging up in the hall; but 
they won’t draiv. I'll go fetch one, however. [Exit. 

Enter Archer arid Mrs. Sullen. 

Arch. Hold, hold, my lord’ every man his bird, pray. 

[Thej/ engage man to man ; Hounsi.ow and Bagshot arc 
throvm and disarmed. 

Cher. What! the rogues taken 1 then they’ll impeach 

my fatiicr: J must give limi tinu'ly notice. [Runs out. 

Arch. Shall we kill the rogues? 

Aim. No, no, weTl bind them. 

Arch. Ay, ay.— [To Mi's. SriJ.EX, irho stands hg hnn.\ Here, 
madam, lend me your garter. 

3Irs. SuL [aside]. The devil’s in tiiirt fellow! he fights, lov(\s, 
and banters, all in a breath.— [Aloud.] Here's a cord that the 
rogues brcmgbt with 'em, 1 sii[*pose. 

Arch. Right, right, the rogue’s destiny, a ropt' to hang him¬ 
self.—C'ome, my lord—this is but a scandalous sort of an oHico 
[Binding the Highwaymen together], if our adventures should end 
in this sort of hangman-woik; but J hope there is something in 
prospect, that- 

Enft^r Sciiuc. 

Arch. Well, Scrub, liave you secured your Tartar? 

Scrub. Yes, sir, I left the priest and him disputing about 
religion. 

Atm. And pray carry these gentlmeen to reap the benefit of 
the controversv. 

[Delivers the prisoners to Scrub, wh/> leads them oat. 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sister, how came my lord here ? 

Dor. And firay, how came the gentleman here ? 

Mrs. Sal. I’ll tell you the greatest piece of villainy— 

[They talk in dumb show. 

Aim. I fancy, Archer, you have been more successful m your 
adventures than the housebreakers. 

Arch. No matter for my adventure, yours is the principal.— 
Press her this minute to marry you—now while she’s hurried 
between the palpitation of her fear and the joy of her deliverance, 
now w'hile the tide of her spirits ^ at high-flof>d—throw yourself 
at her feet, speak some romantic nonsense or other—address 
her. Uke Alexander in fhe neight of his victory, confound her 
senses, bear down her reason, and away with her.—The priest iS 
now in the cellar, and dare not refuse to do the work. 
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Re-enter Lady Bountiful. 

Atrn. But how shall I get off without being observed? 

Arch. You a lover, and not find a way to get off!—Let me 
see- 

Aim. You bleed, Archer. 

Arch. ’Sdcatli, I'm glad on't; this wound will do the business, 
ril amuse the old lady and Mrs. Sullen abf»ut dressing my 
wound, whil(‘ you carry off Donnda. 

Lad?/ Jioiin. (ientleinon, could we understand liow you would 
b(‘ gratifiefl tor the scrviee.s- 

Arch. Come, come, iny lady, this is no time for comj»liments; 
I'm ■vAcninded, madam. 

Lad'// li(nin., Mrs, Sal. Hom ! wounded ! 

ikif. I h(t])C, HIT, you have rectuved no hurt ? 

Aim. Xon(‘ }»ut wliat you nia\ cun*- 

[ Makes hn'p i7i diimh .sho?r. 

Ladif Ilnayi. [..el me see your arm, sii—I must liave some 
|)(^wdc^-sugar t-o btop the blond. —(.) me! an ugly gash; upon 
my word, tsir, \tni must go into bed. 

Arch. Ay, mv lady, a b(*d Mould do ^'cry veil.—[To Mrs. 
Sullen.J Madam, will you do me tljc favour to conduct me to 
a chamber. 

Lad// Boan. Do, do, dauglitcr—\vliile T get the lint and the 
probe and the })laster ready. 

[h*a7is owf (fve ?oa//, Aimwell carnes off Dokinda another. 

Arch. t\)ine, madam, M’hy don't you cd>ev your uiother's 
commands V 

Sul. How (^an you, after -what is jiassed, liave the eoii- 
lident'e to ask me? 

Arch. And if ytm go to that, liow can you, after w hat is jiassed, 
have the conffdcMiee b» deny me? Was not this blood .shed m 
your defence, and my life exjiosed for your protection ? Loc»k'ee, 
madam, I’m none of your n>rnantic fools, that fiuht giants and 
monsters for nothing: my valour is downright Swiss; I'm a 
soldier of fortune, and must be paid. 

Mrs. Sal. ’Tis ungenerou.s in ^'ou, sir, to ujibraid me with 
your services! 

Arch. 'Tis ungenerous in you, madam, not to reward 'em. 

Mrs. Sul. How! at the expense of my honour? 

Arch. Honour! can hemour consist with ingratitude? If 

vou M’ouUl deal like a woman of lionour, do like a man of honour. 

D’ye think I Mould deny vou in such a case? 

... 

Enter a Servant. 

\ 

Scn\ Madam, my lady ordered jnc to tell you, that your 
brother is below at the gate. ' [Exit» 

Mrs. Sul. My biother! Heavens be }*raised!—Sir, he shall 
thank 3 'ou for your services; he has it in his pcover. 
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Arch. Who is your brother, madam? 

Mrs. Sul. Sir Charles Freeman.—You’ll excuse me, sir; I 
must go and receive him. [Exit. 

Arch. Sir Chjirles F'reoman! 'sdeatli and hell! my old acquaint¬ 
ance. Now unless Aimwell has made good use of his time, all 
our fair machine goes souse into the sea like tlie Eddvstom'. 

[Exit. 


SCENE IV — The Gallery in the same house 
Enter Aimwlii and I>ojlim)A. 

Dor. Well, well, my lord, you have conqiietvd; your late 
gcncnui^ action will, I hope, plead for my easy \'U‘Iding; though 
I must own, yt>ui lordship had a friend in tli(' fort, belort* 

Aim. The swticts of Mybla dwell upon her tongue'—Here, 
doctor- 

Enter FoK; vuu, wdh a hook. 

FoL Are you ]>repariHi boat ? 

Dor. Fill ready. Rut lirst, my lord, (»nc word.— I have a 
frightful e\am[)le of a Inusty marnag(‘ in mv own familv; wlien 
1 reflect u|>onT it shocks me. l*iay, my lord, eonsider a little- 

Aim. C^onsider! do you doubt iny iionour or my love? 

Dor. Neitlier: I do believe you equally just a.s brave: and 
were your whole seK drawn out for me to choose, I should not 
cast a look upon the multitude* if you were absent. Rut, my 
lord, I’m a woman; colours, concealments may hide a thousand 
faults in me, therefore know me better first; 1 hardly dare 
affirm I know myself in anything except my love. 

Aim. [as%de\ Such goodness who could injure! I find myself 
uneqmal to the task of villain; she has gained my soul, and 
made it honest like her own.—I cannot, cannot hurt her.— 
[Aloud.^ Doctor, retire.— [Exit Foigard.J Madam, behold 
your lover and your proselyte, and judge of my passion by my 
couver8k)n!—I’m all a lie, nor dare 1 give a fiction to your arms; 
I’m all counterfeit, excejit my passion. 

Dor. Forbid it. Heaven! a counterfeit! 

Aim. I am no lord, but a poor needy man, come with a moan, 
a scandalous design to prey u]X)n your fortune; but the beauties 
of your mind and jierson have so won me from myself that, like 
a trusty servant, I prefer the interest of my mistress to ray own. 

Dor. Sure I have had the dream of some poor manner, a 
sleepy image of a welcome porrf, and wake involved in storms!— 
Pray, sir, who are you? • 

Aim. Brother to the man whose title I usurped, but stranger 
to his honour or his fortune. 

Dor. Matchless honesty!—Once I was proud, sir, of your 
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wealth and title, but now am prouder that you want it: now I 
can show my love w'as justly levelled, and had no aim but love. 
—Doct^>r, come in. 

Enter Foigard at one door, Gipsy at another, 
who whispers Dokixda. 

To Foigard.] Your jiardon, sir, wc shan’t want 3 ’ou now.— 
To Aimweij-.] Sir, you must excuse me — I'll wait on you 
presently. [Exit with Gipsy. 

Foi. Upon my shoul, now, dis is foolish. [Exit. 

Aim. Gone! and bid the priest depart!—It has an ominous 
look. 

Enter Abcuee. 

Arch, ('x)urage, Tom!—Shall I wish you joy? 

Aim. No. 

Arch. 'Oons, man, what ha* you been doing? 

Atm.. O Archer! my honesty, I fear, has ruined me. 

Arch. How? 

Aim. I have discovered myself. 

Arch. Discovered! and without my consent? Whn.t 1 have 
I embarked my small remains in the same hott/om with yours, 
and you dispose of all without my partnership ? 

Aim.. O Archer! I own my fault. 

Arch. After ctmviction—’tis then too late for pardon.—You 
may remember, Mr. Aimwell, that you proposed this ff)Ily: as 
you begun, so end it. Henceforth I'll hunt my fortune single— 
BO farewell 1 

Aim. Stay, my dbar Archer, but a minute. 

Arch. Stay! wliat, to be despised, exfKised. and laughwl at! 
No, 1 would sooner change conditions with the worst of the 
rogues we just now bound, than bear one scornful smile from 
the proud knight that once 1 treated as my equal. 

Aim. What knight? 

Arch. Sir Charles Freeman, brother to the lady that I had 
almost.—but no matter for that, 'tis a cursed night’s work, and 
so I leave you to make the best on't. [Going. 

Ahn. Freeman!—One word, Archer. Still I have hopes; 
met bought she received my confession with pleasure. 

Arch. ’Sdeath, who doubts it? 

Aim. She consented after to the match; and still I dare 
believe she will be just. 

*4rc^. To herself, I warrant her, as you should have been. 

Aim. By all my hopes she comes, and smiling comes! 

Re-enter Dorinda, mightg gay. 

Dor. Come, my dear lord—I fly with impatience to your arms 
—the minutes of ray absence were a tedious year. WTiere’s 
this priest ? 
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Re-enter Foiqabd. 

Arch, ’Oons, a brave girl! 

Dor. I suppose, my lord, this gentleman is privj^ to our affairs ? 

Arch, Yes, yes, madam, I’m to be your father. 

Dor, Come, priest, do your oflSce. 

Arch. Make haste, make haste, couple ’em any way.— [Takes 
Aimwkix’s hand.] Come, madam, I’m to give you- 

Dor, My mind’s altered; I won’t. 

Arch. Eh! 

Atm. I’m confounded! 

Foi. Upon my ehoul, and sho is myshelf. 

Arch. What’s the matter now, madam ? 

Dor. Look’ee, sir, one generous action deseiVes another.— 
This gentleman’s honour obliged him to hide nothing from me; 
my justice engages me to conceal nothing from him. In short, 
sir, you are the person that you thought you counterfeited; you 
are the true Lord Viscount Aimwell, an^ I wish jT>ur Lordship 
joy.—Now, priest, you may be gone; if my I^ord is pleostxi now 
with the match, let his Lordship marry me in the face of the 
world. 

Aim., Arch. What does she mean? 

Dor. Here’s a witness for my truth. 

Enter Sir Charles Freeman and Mrs. Sullen. 

Sir Chas. My dear Lord Aimwell, I wish you joy. 

Aim. Of what? 

Sir Chas. Of your honour and estate. Your brother died 
the day before I left London; and all your friends have writ 
after you to Brussels;—among the rest I did myself the honour. 

Arch. Hark’ee, sir knight, don’t you banter now ? 

Sir Chas. ’Tis truth, upon my honour. 

Aim. Thanks to the pregnant stars that formed this accident. 

Arch. Thanks to the womb of time that brought it forth!— 
away with it! 

Aim. Thanks to my guardian angel that led me to the prize! 

[Taking Doeunda’s hand. 

Arch. And double thanks to the noble Sir Charles Freeman.— 
My Lord, I wish you joy.—My Lady, I wish you joy.—Egad, Sir 
Fryman, you’re the honestest fellow living!—’Sdeath, I’m 
grown strange airy upon this matter!—My Lord, how d’ye?— 
A word, my Lord; don’t you remember something of a previous 
agreement, that entitles me to the moiety of this lady’s fortune, 
which I think will amount to five thousand pounds ? 

Aim. Not a penny, Archer* you would ha’ cut my throat 
just now, because 1 w>uld not deceive this lady. 

Arch. Ay, and I’ll cut your throat again, if you should deceive 
her now. 

Aim. That’s what 1 expected; and to end the dispute, the 
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lady’s fortune is ten thousand pounds, we’ll divnde stakes: 
take the t(;n thousand pounds or tlie lady. 

Ijor. Hctw! is your Lordship so indiflercnt? 

Arch. No, no, no, madam! Ins Lordshi]) knows very well that 
I’ll take the money; I leave you to his Lordship, and so we’re 
both jm)vidcd for. 

Enter Ck)unt Beli.air. 

Count Bel. Mesdaincs ci A!essieurs. I am vour servant trice 
humble! 1 licar you be rob here. 

Aim. The ladies have been in some dan^^or, sir. 

Count BfL And, begar, our inn be rob Uh)! 

Aim. Our inn! by whom ? 

Count Bel. By the landhjrd, begar!—Garzoon, he has rob 
himself, and run away! 

Arch. Roblxd himself! 

Count Bel, Ay, becar, and me k)o of a hundre pound. 

Arch. A hundred jjounds? 

Count Bel. Yes, that I owed him. 

Aim. Our money’s gone, Frank. 

Arch. Rot the money! mv wench is gone.— [To Count 
Beliaib.] Savez-vetus quelquechose de Madenwinclle Cherry 

Enter a Countryman with a strong-box and a letter. 

Coun. Is there one Martin here? 

Arch. Ay, ay—wlto wanta him? 

Coun, I have a box here, and letter for him. 

Arch, [taking theitoz], Ha! ha! ha! what’s here? Lcirerde- 
main!—By this light, my lord, our money again!—But this 
unfolds the riddle.— [Opening the letter.] Hum, hum, hum!— 
Oh, ’tis for the public good, and must be communicated to the 
company. [Reads. 

Mr. Martin. —My father being afraid of an impeachment by 
the rogues that are taken to-night, is gone off; but if you can 
j)roeure him a pardon, he’ll make great discoveries that may be 
useful to the country. Could 1 have met you instead of your 
master to-night. I would have delivered myself into your hands, 
with a sum that much exceeds that in your strong-box, which I 
have sent you, Muth an assurance to my dear Martin that I shall 
ever be his most faithful friend till death.— Cherry Boniface.” 

There’s a billet-dotix for you! As for the father, I think he 
ought to be encouraged; and for the daughter—pray, my Lord, 
persuade your bride to take her ifcto her service instead of Gipsy. 

Aim. I can assure you, madam, yt}UT deliverance was owing 
to her discovery. 

Dor. Your command, my Lord, wiH do without the obliga¬ 
tion. I’ll take care of her. 
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Sir Chas. This good company meets opportunely in favour of 
a design I have in behalf of my unfortunate sister. I intend to 
part her from her husband—gentlemen. Avill you assist me? 

Arch, Assist you! ’sdeath, who would not? 

Count Bd, Assist! garzoon, we all assist! 

Enter Squire Suixen. 

Sgutre Snl. Wiat's all this? Tliey tell me. spouse, that you 
had like to have been robbiKl. 

Jilrs. Sul. Truly, sjjousc, 1 was pn'tty near it, had not these 
two gentlemen intcT])Osed. 

Squire Sul. How came these gentlemen hen*? 

JiJrs. Sul. Thn.t's his way oi returning thanks, y(ui must know. 

Count Bfl. (hirzoon, the question be aproj'os for all dat. 

Sir Chas. You y>romised last night, sir, that you M'oukI dehver 
your lady to me this morning. 

Squire Sul. Hum})h! 

Arch. Humph I what do you mean by humph? Sir. you 
shall deliver her—in short, sir, \\c liave savey] and your 
family; and if you an* imt civil, we'll unhirul tlie n»giies, join 
with 'em, and set fire to your house. What dot's the man mean ? 
not part vnth lus wife! 

Count lieL Ay, garzoon, de man n<* unflerstan (‘ommon justice. 

Jfr.s’ Sul, Hold, gentlemen, all things here must move by 
consent. (‘<»rnpulMon w(juld sp<»il us; let my dear and 1 talk the 
matter over, and }ou shall judge it between us. 

Squirt. SuL Let me know first who are to he our judges. 
Hray, sir, w'h(» .are vou ? 

Sir Chas, I am Sir Charles Freeman, eoihe to take avvav vour 
wife. 

Squire SuL And you, good sir? 

Atm. Tlioma.s, Viscount Aim well, come to take away your 
sister. 

Squire Sul. And you, pra 3 % sir? 

Arch. Francis Archer, esquire, come- 

.S'^aerc SuL To take away ray mt^ther. 1 hope, tientlenuui, 
you’re heartily welcome; I never met with three more rddiging 
peo}>le since 1 was born I—And now', my dear, if you yilease, you 
shall have the first w'ord. 

Arch. And the last, for five pounds! 

A/rs*. SuL Spouse! 

Squire SuL Rib! 

Jir6. SuL How' long have we been marrie<l ? 

Squire SuL By the almanac, fourteen months; but by my 
account, fourteen years. # 

Mrs. SuL ’Tis thejreahout by my reckoning. 

Count Bel, ‘Garzoon, their account will agree. 

Mrs, SuL Pray, spouse, what did you marry for? 

Squire SuL To get an heir to my estate. 
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Sir Chaa, And have you succeeded ? 

Squire SuL No. 

Arch, The condition fails of his side.—Pray, madam, what 
did you marry for ? 

Mrs, SuL To Bupjx)rt the weakness of my sex by the strength 
of his, and to enjoy the pleasures of an agreeable society. 

Sir Chaa, Are your expectations answered ? 

Mrs. SuL No. 

Count Bel. A clear case! a clear case! 

Sir Chas. What are the bars to your mutual contentment? 
Mrs. SuL In the first place, 1 can’t dnnk ale vith him. 

Squire SuL Nor can 1 drink tea with her. 

Mrs. SuL I can’t liuni with vou. 

Squire Sul. Nor can I dance with you. 

Mrs. Sul. I hate cocking and racing. 

Squire Sul. And I ablior ombre and piquet. 

Mrs Sul. Your silence is intolerable. 

Squire SuL Your prating is worse. 

Mrs. Sul. Have we not been a j)erpetual offence to each other ? 
a gnawing v^ulture at the heart? 

S<fuire Sul. A frightful goblin to the sight? 

Mrs. SuL A porcupine to the feeling? 

Squire SuL Perpetual wormwood to the taste? 

Mrs. SuL Is tliere on earth a thing we could agree in 
Squire Sul. Yes—to part. 

Mrs. Sul. With all my heart. 

Squire SuL Y'our hand. 

Mrs. Sul. Here. 

Squire SuL These hands joined us, these shall pari — 
Aw'ay! 

3Irs. SuL Norlli. 

/Squire Sul. South. 

Airs SuL East. 

Squiie SuL 'Wvst —far as the poles asunder. 

('ount Bel. Begar, the ceremony be vera prettjM 

Sir OJuis. Now, Mr. Sullen, there wants only mv sister's 

' ft' « 

fortune to make us easy. 

Squire SuL Sir Charles, you love your sister, and I love her 
fortune; cvciy one to his fancy. 

Arch. Then you won’t refund; 

Squire SuL Not a stiver. 

Arch. Then 1 hnd, madam, you must e’en go to your prison 
again. 

Count Bel. What is the portion? 

Sir Chas. Ten thousand jiounds, ^ir. 

Count Bel. Garzoon, I’ll pay it, and she shall go home wid me. 
Arch. Ha! ha! hal French all over.—^3o you know, sir, 
what ten thousand pounds English is ? 

Count BeL No, begar, not justement. 
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Arch. Why, sir, ’tis a hundred thousand livres. 

Count Bd. A hundre tousand livres! Ah! garzoon, me canno’ 
do’t, vour beauties and their fortunes are both too much for mo. 

Arch. Then I will.—This night's adventure has proved 
strangely lucky to us all—for Captain Gibbet in his walk had 
made bold, Mr. Sullen, with your study and escritoir, and had 
taken out all the writings of your estate, all the articles of 
marriage with this lady, bills, bonds, leases, receipts to an 
infinite value: 1 took ’em from him. and I deliver ’em to Sir 
Charles. 

{Qivts Sir Charles Freeman a fared of fufcrs and 
farchmenU. 

Sqvirc Sul. How, my writings!—my head aches consumedly. 
—Well, gentlemen, you shall have her fortune, but 1 can’t talk. 
If you have a mind, Sir Charles, to be merry, and celebrate ray 
sister’s wedding and ray divorce, you may command my house 
—but my head aches consumedly.—Scrub, bring me a dram. 

Arch. \to Mrs. Sullen]. Madam, there’s a country dance to 
the trifle that I sung to-day; your hand, and we’ll lead it up. 

Here a Dance. 

’Twould be hard to guess which of these parties is the better 
pleased, the couple joined, or the couple parted; the one rejoicing 
in hopes of an untasted happiness, and the other in their deliver¬ 
ance from an experienced misery. 

lioth hajipy in their several states w'e find. 

Those parted by consent, and those conjoined. 

Consent, if mutual, saves the law^er’,^ fee. 

Consent is law enough to set you free. [Exeunt omnes. 



EPILOGUE 

Designed to he spoken in “ The Beoux-Stratagem.^ 

If t^> our play your judfrment can’t be kind. 

Let its expiring author pity find: 

Survey his mournful case witli melting eyes, 

Xor let. t.hc bard be damn'd before he dies, 
l^^orbear, you fair, on his last scene to frown, 

T^ut liis true exit with a plaudit crown; 

Then shall the dying poet cease to fear 

The dreadful knell, while your applause he hear. 

At Leuctra so the conquering Theban died. 

Claim'd his friends’ praises, but their tears denied: 
J'lcased in the j)angs of death he greatly thought 
CJonquest- with loss of life but cheaply bought 
The difference this, the Greek w’as one would light. 
As brave, thoujjh not so gay, as Serjeant Ivilt', 

Ye sons of Will's, what’s that to those who 
To Thehos alone the Grecian owed his bays. 

You may the bard above the hero raise. 

Since yours is greater than Athenian jiraise. 
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ACT I 


8CEXE I—Sir Jony Hrftk's Hnvfir 
EnUr Sii Jons Brute. 

Sir J. What cloying meat is love, when matrimony'n the 
sauce to it! Two years' marriage has dchauohed my five senses. 
Everytliing I see, everything I hear, everything I leel, every¬ 
thing I smell, and everything 1 taste, metlimks, has wile in’t. 
No boy w'RS ever bo w'eary of his tutor, no girl of her bil), no nun 
of doing j)enance, or old maul of being chaste, as I am of being 
married. Sure, there's a secret curse entailiHl ujion the very 
name of wife. My lady is a young lady, a fine larJy, a witty lady, 
a virtuous lady, and yet, 1 hate her. Tliero is but one thing on 
earth I loatli beyond her, that's fighting. Would my courage 
come up to a fourth part of my ill-nature, I'd stand bull to her 
relations, and thrust her (»iit (»t doors. Jiui marriage has sunk 
me down to sucli an (d)b of reHt)lution, 1 dare not draw my 
Bword, though even to uet nd of my wufe. But h6re she comes. 

Enin Ladv Brute. 

Lady B. Bo you dine at home to-day, Sir John ? 

Sir J. Why? Do you expect I should tell you what I don’t 
know myself ? 

Lady B. I thought there was no harm in asking you. 

Sir J. If thinking wrong were an excuse for impertinence, 
women might be justified in most things they say or do. 

Lady B. I am sorry I have said anything to displease you. 

Sir J, Sorrow for things past, is of as little importance to me, 
as my dining at home or abroad ought to be to you. 

Lady B. My inquirj' was only that I might have provided 
what you liked. 

Sir J. Six to four you had been in the wrong there again; for 
what I liked yesterday I don’t like to-day, and what I like to-day, 
’tis odds I mayn’t like to-morrow. 

Lady B. But if I had asked you what you liked ? 

Sir J. Why, then, there would be more asking about it than 
the thing is worth. 

Lady B. I wish I did but know how I might please you. 
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Sir J. Ay. hnt that sort of knnwiodiyo is not a wife's talent. 

Lady h. W'halevc^r my talent is. I'm sure my will lias ever 
been 1<> make von easv. 

• I 

Sir ./ If women were Ut have tlieir wills, the world would be 
finelv ^'ovtTnc^fi. 

iMfhf li. AVhat reason have I given you to ns^* me as you do of 

I; te? Jl once was ot-herwnse: vou married me for love. 

% 

Sir J. And vou me for monev: so you hav(‘ vour reward, and 
I h.'ive mine. 

/v/d?/ B, What IS it tliat disturbs you ? 

jVfr J. A parson. 

Ijidy B. Why, what has ho done to you ? 

Sir J. He lias married me, and lie d-d to him! \Exii. 

Lady B The devil s in the fellow. 1 think. I was told before 
1 married him, that thus 'twould be. The surly puppy I Yet, 
he's a fool for it: for hitherto, he has been no monster: but who 
kn<»ws how far he may provoke me ? Or. who can lell ? perhaps, 
a good part of what I suiTer from my husband may be a judg¬ 
ment upon me for my cruelty to my lover. But, liold! let me 
go no further: I think 1 have a right t<o alarm tins surly brute 
of mine: but, if 1 know my heart, it will never let me go so far 
as b) injure him 

Enter Belinda. 

Good-morrow, dear cousin. 

BeL (Jood-morrow, madam; you look pleased this moriiinir. 

Lady B. I am so. 

Bel With what, pray ? 

Lady B. With my husband. 

BeK Drown Imsbands! f(>r your's is a provoking felkov: as 
he went out just now, 1 jirayc^d him to tell me what time of day 
'twas; and he asked me if I took him for the church clock, that 
was obliged to t^ll all the parish. 

Lady 1?. He lias been saying some good obliging things to me, 
too. In short, Belinda, he has used me so barbarously of late, 
that 1 could almost resolve to play the downright wdfe, and 
cuckold liim. 

Bel. That would be downright, indeed. 

Lady B. Why, after all, there's more to be said for't than 
you’d imagine, child. He is the first aggressor, not I. 

Bel. Ah ! but, you know, we must return good for evil. 

Lady. B. That may be a mistake in the translation. IVythee, 
be of my opinion, Belinda; for I'm positive Tm in the right; and 
if you’ll keep up the prerogative of a woman, you'll hkewise be 
jiositive you are in the right, T^henever you do anything you 
have a mind to. But I shall pl^y the fool, and jest on, till I 
make you begin to think I am in earnest. 

BeL I sha’n't take the liberty, macfam,*tci think of anything 
that j"OU desire to keep a secret from me. 
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Lady B. Alas! my dear, I have no secrets. My heart could 
never yet confine my r-ongue. 

Bel. Your eves, you moan; for I am sure I have soon them 

% ^ 

gadding, when your tongue has hoeii locked up safe cnouijh. 

Lafiy B. My eyes gad<iingl Pr’vthoe, after who, child ? 

Bel. M’liy, after one that thinks you hate him, as much as I 
know vou love him. 

lyidy B. O^nstant, you mean? 

Bel. I do so. 

Lady B. Ijord! what sht>uld put such a thing into yiuir head. 

Bd, That wliich ])uts things inh) most peopl heads,— 

observation. 

Lady B. Why, what have you ohservtH-l, in the name f 
wonder ? 

Bd. 1 iiave observed vou blush wh(‘n V(ju met him: force 
yours(*]f away from him; and then be out of humour M^itli 
everything about you: in a word, never was a poor creature s<i 
spurred on by desire, or so reined in with fear. 

iMdy B. How strong is fancy! 

BtJ Ifow weak is woman* 

I^idy B. Pr'ylhec, niece. iiav<* a better opinion of your aunt's 
inchnatum 

Bd. Dear aunt, have a b<-tter opinion of your nieci''.-^ nn(Jcr- 
Btandmg. 

Lady B. You'll makt* me* angry. 

BirL You’ll make me laugli. 

Lady B Tlicn you an' rt'snlvcd to jiersist ? 

Bi 1. ]^>sitivclv. 

Lady B. And all I can sa\- 

Bd Will signify nothing * 

Lady B. Though I should swear 'twere falst- 

Bd. I should think it true. 

Ijady B. Then let us forgive; [kifising her'] for w( h.ivf^ botli 
oft'ended; 1, in making a secret; you in discovering it. 

Bd. Good-nature may do much: but vou have more reason 

A' 

to forgiv^e one, than T have to pardon t’other. 

Lady B. ’Tis true, Belinrla, you have given me so many proofs 
of your friendship, that my reserve has been, indeed, a crime; 
and, as a proof of my repentance, I own, Belinda, I am in danger. 
But whatever you may have observed, 1 have dissembled so 
well as to keep him ignorant, fyu you see, I’m nf» coquet, 
Belinda. For ’tis an unreasonable thing to engage a man in a 
disease, which we beforehand resolve we will never ap[»ly a <'ure U). 

Bd. ’Tis true; but, then, a woman must abandon one of the 
supreme blessings of her life. For I am fully convincwl, no man 
has half that pleasure in gallanting a mistress, as a w'uman has 
in jilting a gallant. 

Lady B. The happiest woman, then, on earth must be our 
neigh l^ur. 
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BpI, Oh! the impertinent composition! She has*vanity and 
affectation enough to make her a ridiculous original. 

Lady B. She concludes all men her captives; and whatever 
course they take, it serves to confirm her in that opinion. 

Bch If they shun her, she thinks 'tis modesty, and takes it for 
a proof of their passion. 

Lady B. And if they are rude to her, ’tis conduct, and done 
to prevent tow'n-talk. 

Bel. All their actions and their words, she takes for granted, 
aim at her. 

Lady B. And pities all other women, because she thinks they 
envy her. 

BcL Vrtiy, out of pity to ourselve-e, let us find a better subject, 
for I’m weary of this. Do you think your husband inclined to 
jealousy ? 

Lady B. Ob! no; he does not love me well enough for that. 
Lord! how wong men’s maxims are! They arc seldom jealous 
of their wives, unless they arc very fond (if them; wdiereas, they 
ought to consider the w'omcn's inclinations, fc»r there depends 
their fate. Well, men may talk; but they are not so wise as 
we: that's certain. 

Bel. At least in our affairs. 

Lady B. Nay, I believe we should outdo them in the bu^ne^s 
of the state, too: for, methinks, they do and undo, and make 
but had work on't. 

Bel. Why, then, don’t we get into the intrigues of government, 
eie well as they ? 

Lady B. Because we have intrigues of our own, that make us 
more sport, child. And so, let's in and consider of them. 

" {Exeunt, 


SCENE II .—A Dressing lioam 

Ladv Faxciftji., JLvdkmoisklle, and Cornet, discovered. 

Lady F, How do 1 look this morning? 

Cor. Your ladyship looks very ill, truly. 

Lady F, Lard! how ill-natured thou art. Cornet, to tell me so, 
though the thing should be true. Don't you know, that I have 
humility enough to be but too easily out of conceit with myself? 
Hold the glass: I dare say that will have more manners than 
you have. Mademoiselle, let me have your opinion too. 

Madem, My opinion pe, matam, dat your ladyship never look 
so well in your life. 

Lady F. Well, the French ape the prettiest, obliging people! 
they say the most acceptable, well-mannered things—and never 
flatter. 

Madem, Ynur Inijnhir * * 
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Lady i'\*Nay, everything is just in my house, but CJornet. 
The very looking-glass gives her the dementi. But I’m almost 
afraid it flatters me, it makes me look so engaging. 

[Tjoolcing affectedly in the glass, 

Madcm, Inteed, matam, your face })e handsomer den all do 
looking-glass in de world, croyez moi. 

Lady F. But is it possible my eyes can be so languishing, and 
BO very full of fire? 

Madem, Matam, if de glass was burning-glass. I believe your 
eyes set de fire in de house. 

Lady F. You may take that night-gown, mademoiselle. Got 
out of the room, Cornet. I can't endure you. [Erit Cornet.] 
This wench, methinks, docs look bo irisulTerably ugly! 

Madcm. Everyting look ugly, matam, dat stand by your 
latyship. 

Lady F, No, really, madoraoisello, methinks you look mighty 
pretty. 

Modem. Ah! matam, de moon have no eclat, ven do sun appear. 

Lady F. Oh! pretty exf)ressloii! Have you ever be(‘n in 
love, mademoiselle? 

Madem. Oui, matam. [Sighing, 

Lady F, And wore you beloved again ? 

Modem, No, matam. 

Lady F, Oh! ye gods! what an unfortunate creature Rhould 
I be in such a case! liut nature has made me nice, for my own 
defence; I am nice, strangely nice, mademoiselle: 1 believe, 
were the merit of whole mankind beatowod upon one single 
person, I should still think the fellow wanted something to make 
it worth my while to take notice of him; and yet, I could love, 
nay, fondly love, were it fKissible to have a thing made on 
purpose for me, for I am not cruel, mademoiselle; 1 am only nice. 

Modem. Ah! matam, I wish I was fine gentleman, for your 
sake. I do all de ting in de world to get a little way into your 
heart. I make song, I make verse, I give you do serenade, I 

f 've CTeat many present to mademoiselle; I no eat, I no sleep, 
be lean, I be mad, I hang myself, I drown myself. Ah! ma 
oh^re dame, que je vous aimerois! [ErrAracing her. 

Lady F. Well, the French have strange, obliging ways witli 
them; you may take those two pair of gloves, modomoiBoUe. 
Madm, Me humbly tank my sweet lady. 


Enter a Servant with a letter. 

Serv. Madam, hero’a a letter for your ladyship. [Exit. 

Lady F. ’Tis thus I am importuned every morning, mademoi¬ 
selle. Pray, how do the French ladies, when they are thus 

Matam. dey never complain. Au contraire, when 
onfS'e laty ha:ve a Wdred W, den she do all she can 

hundred more. 
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Lady F, Well, let me die, I think they have le borf goat. For 
’tis an unutterable pleasure tf.i be adored by all the men, and 
envied by all the women. Yet, I’ll swear, I’m concerned at the 
torture I give them. Lard! why was I formed to make the 
whole creation uneasy? Lut let me read my letter. [Beads,] 
“If you have a mind to hear of your faults, instead of being 
praised for your virtues, take the pains to walk in the Green 
Walk in St. James's I^ark. with your woman, an hour hence. 
You’ll tliere meet- one, who hates you for sf)me things, as he could 
love yf)u for others; and, therefore, is willing to endeavour your 
reformation. If you come to the place I mention, you’ll know 
who I am; if you don’t, you never shall; so take your choice.” 
'Fhis is .strangely familiar, mademoiselle! now have I a provoking 
fancy to know who this imjmdcnt fellow is. 

Madem. lien take y()ur scarf and y(»ur mask, and go to de 
rendezvous. Do Frense laly do justeniciit oomme ga. 

Lady F. Rendezvous! What, rendezvous with a man, 
mademoiselle? 

Modem, Eh I ])ourquoi non ? 

Lady F. What, and a man, perhaps, I never saw' in ray life! 

Modern. Tant inieux: e'esl, done, quelque chose de nouveau. 

Lady F, Why, lu^w' do I know what designs he may have? 
He may intend to ravish me, for aught I know. 

Madem. Ravish! Bagatelle! I would fajn see one impudent 
rogue ravish mademoiselle. Oui, je le voiidrois. 

Ijody F, Oh! but my rejaitation, mademoiselle, my rejiuta- 
tion: ah! raa ehere re))utalion ! 

Madem. Matam, quand on I'a une fois j)erdus, on n’en est plus 
embarrasH^e. 

Lady F. Fie! mademoiselle, tie! re])utation is a jewel. 

Madem. Qui eoule bien ehere, matain. 

Ladtj F. Whv, Bure, you w'ould not sacritiec vour honour to 

i* 4 ^ V 

your j)leasiire? 

Madem. Je suis j)hiloHophe. 

Lady F. Bless me, how' you talk! Why, what if honour be a 
burden, inademoi.sellc. must it not be borne ? 

Madem. Chaeun a sa fa^on. Quand quelque chose m’incom- 
modo moi, je m’en defais vite. 

Lady F, Get you gone, you little naughty Frenchwoman, 
you! I vow and swear I must turn you out of doors, if you talk 
thus. 

Madem.. Turn me out of doors! turn yourself out of doors, 
and go see w’hat de gentleman have to say to you. Tenez! 
Voila [(jiving her her things hastily] votre esharp, votre coife, 
votre mosque, voila tout. Hey! mereure, coquin! call one 
chair for matam, and one oder [calling within] for me. Va-t-en 
vite, [Turning to her lady, and helping her on hastily with her 
things,] Allons, matam! de^iechez vous, done, Mon dieu! 
queUes scruples! 
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Lady F, Well, for cnce, mademoiselle. I'll follow your advice, 
out of the intempcFiU- desire 1 have to know who this ill-bred 
fellow is. But [ have too much delicatesse to make a practice on’t. 
Madem. Belle chose, vraiment, (pie la delicatesse, lorsqu'il 
de divertir—a \\nis voila equipeo, })artons, bicn! 

qu’avez vous, done ? 

Lady F. J'ai peur. 

Madf’m. »Ic n'en ai point nioi. 

Lady F. I dare not go. 

Madern. Deineurez done. 

Lady F. .Ic suis poltroiie. 

Madem. Tant pis pour vcuis. 

Lady F. Cuiiosity's a \vicke(l de\il. 

Madun. C'est nne cliarruaiite sainte. 

Jjady F. It ruined our first parents. 

Modem. Klh^ a bien diverti leurs enfiiriis. 

Lady F. L'honneur est contre. 


Madem. Le plaisir est [M)ur. 

Lady F. Must 1 tluni go? 

Madem, Must ^ou go! Must you eat, must you drink, must 
you slee}>, must y(m live? De natun' hid you do one, do nature 
bid you do toder. Vous rao feroz enrager. 

Lady F. But when reason corrects nature, mademoiselle— 

Madem. Kile est, done, bien insolente, c'est sa scour ain6o. 

Lady F, Do you. then, prefer your nature to your reason, 
mademoiselle ? 

Madem, Oui da. 

Lady F, l\)urquoi? 

Madem, Because iny nature make me yierry, my reason 
make me mad. 

Lady F. Ah! la mkihante Fran^oise! 

Madem. Ah! la belle Angloise! [Exit, forcing La^dy F. off. 


ACT II 

SCENE 1.— St, James's Park 
Enter Lady Fanciful and Mademoiseu.e. 

Lady F. Well, I vow, mademoiselle, I am strangely impatient 
to know who this confident fellow is. 

Enter He^rtfbbb. 

Look! there^s Heartfroe. £ut, sure, it can't be him; he’s a 
professed woman-hater. Yet who knows what my wicked eyes 
may have done ? 
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Modem. II nous approche, matam. 

Lady F. Yes,’tishe; now will he be most intolerably cavalier, 
though he should be in love with me. 

Hmri. Madam, I’m your humble servant. I perceive you 
have more humility and good-nature than I thought you had. 

Lady F. What you attribute to humility and good-nature, sir, 
may, perhaps, be only due to curiosity, I had a mind to know 
who ’twas had ill manners enough to vTite that letter, 

\Thro7oing him the letter, 

Jleari, Well, and now I hope you are satisfied? 

Jjody F. I am so, sir; good h’ye. 

Heart. Nay, Iwld there! though you have* done your business, 
I haven’t done mine: by your ladyship’s leave, we must have 
one moment’s prattle together. Have you a mind to be the 
prettiest woman about to^^Ti or not? How she stares upon me! 
WJuit, this passes for an impertinent question with you now, 
because you think you are so already? 

Lady F. Pray, sir, let me ask you a question in my turn: by 
wliat right do you pret^end U) examine me? 

JJfart. By the same right tliat the strong govern the weak, 
because I have you in my ])ower; for you cannot get so quickly 
io your coach, but I shall have time enough to make you hear 
evt'rything I have to say to you. 

iMdy F. Those are strange liberties you take, Mr, Heartfree. 

Heart. They are so, madam, but there’s no help for it; for, 
know, that I have a design upon you. 

iMdy F. Upon me, sir? 

Heart, Yes, and one that vdW turn to 3 "our glory and my 
comfort, if vou will l)e but a little wiser than you use to he. 

Lady F, Very well, sir. 

Heart. Let me see: your vanity, madam, I take to be about 
eome eight degrees higher than any woman’s in the to^vTi, let 
t’other be who she will; and ray indifference is naturally about 
the same jutch. Now, could you find the way to turn this 
indifference into fire and flame, methinks, your vanity ought to 
be satisfied: and this, perhaps, you might bring about upon 
pretty reasonable terms. 

Lady F, And, pray, at what rate would this indifference 
be bought off, if one should have so depraved an appetite to 
desire it? 

Heart Why, madam, to drive a quaker’s bargain, and make 
but one word with you, if I do part with it, you must lay down 
your affectation. 

Lady F. My affectation, sir! 

Heart, Why, I ask you notliing but what you may very well 
spare. 

Lady F, You grow rude, sir. Come,-mademoiselle, it is high 
time to be gone. 

Modem, Allons, aliens, aliens! 
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Heart, [^sto'p'ping them\ Xav, you may as well stand still: for 
hear mo you shall, *u nlk which w'ay you please. 

Ladij F. ^Miat mean you, sir? 

Heart, I mean to tell you that you are the most ungrateful 
woman upon earth. 

Lady F. Ungrateful 1 To whom ? 

Heart, To nature. 

Lady F. Why, what lias nature doin' for me? 

HmrL What yoM hav^o undone^ by art. It made you hand¬ 
some; it gave you beauty to a miracle, a shape witluuit a fault, 
wit enough to make them relish, and so turned you loose to your 
own diseretion, which has made such work ^ith you, that you 
are become the pity of our sex, and the jest of your own. Tlicre 
is not a feature in your face, but you have frjund the way to 
teach it some affected convulsion; your feet, your hands, your 
very lingers’ ends, are directed never to move without some 
ridiculous air or other; and your language is a suitable trumpet, 
to draw people’s eyes U[»on tlie raree-show. 

Madem, [a^fdc], Est ce qu'on fait ramour eii Angleterre 
comme 9 a? 

Lady F. Now I could cry for madness, hut that I 

know he'd laugh at me for it. 

Heart, Now do you hate me for telling you the truth, but 
that's because you don't bobevo 'tis so; for were you once 
convinced of that, you’d reform for your own sake. 

Ijady F, Every circumstance of nice breeding must needs 
ap})ear ridiculous to one who has so natural an antipathy to 
good manners. 

Heart. But Hup]>ose 1 could find the means to convince you 
that the whole w^oiid is of my opinion ? * 

Lady F, Sir, though you, and all the world you talk of, should 
be so impertinently officious as to think to persuade me I don’t 
know how to behave myself, I should still have charity enough 
for my own understanding to believe myself in the right, and all 
you in the wrong. 

Madem, Le voil4 mort. [Exit with Lady F. 

Heart, [gazing at her\ There her single clapper has published 
the sense of the whole sex. Well, this once I have endeavoured 
to wash the blackmoor white, but, henceforward. I’ll sooner 
undertake to teach sincerity to a courtier, generosity to a usurer, 
honesty to a lawyer, than discretion to a woman 1 see has once 
set her heart upon playing the fooL 

Elder Constant. 

^Morrow, Constant. » 

Con. Good-morrow, ^jaeje. What are you doing here this 
morning? 

Heart. Doing! guess, if you can. Why, I have been en- 
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deavouring to persuade my Lady Fanciful that she’s the most 
foolish woman about town. 

Con, A pretty endeavour, truly! 

IJeart. \ have told her, in as plain English as I could speak, 
both wliat. the town says of her, and what I think of her. In 
short, 1 have used her as an absolute king would do magna charta. 

Con, And how does she take it? 

Hmrt. As children do julls; bite tlicm, but can't swallow 
them. 

Con, But, pr’ythee, what has put it into your head, of all 
mankind, to turn reformer? 

Heart, Wliy, one thing was, the morning hung upon my 
hands; I did not knoAv Avhat to do with myself; and another 
was, that as little as I care for women, I could not see with 
]mtience one that heaven had taken such wondrous j)ains about, 
be so very industrious to make liersclf the Jack-jiuddmg of the 
creation. 

Con, Well, now I could almost wish to see my cruel mistress 
make the self-same use of what heaven has done for her; that so 
I might be cured of the same disease that makes me so very 
uneasy; for love, loA^e is the devil, Heart free. 

Heart. And why do you let the devil govern you ? 

Con, Because 1 have more flesh and blot)d than grace and 
self-denial. J\ly dear, dear rnistress—'Sdeath! that so genteel 
a, woman sliould be a saint, when religion's out of fashion! 

Heart, Nay, she's much in tlie wrong, truly; but who knows 
how far time and good examjile may prevail? 

Con, Oh! they have played their jiarts in vain alreatly; ’tis 
now two years since the fellow Iier husband invited me to his 
wedding; and there Avas the first time I saw that charming 
woman, whom I have loved ever since; but she is cold, my 
friend, still cold as the northern star. 

Heart. So are all Avomen by nature, which maketh them so 
willing to be AA arnied. 

Con, Oh! don't profane the sex: pr'ythee, think them all 
angels for her sake; for she's virtuous even to a fault. 

Heart, A lover’s head is a good accountable thing, truly! he 
adores his mistress for being virtuous, and yet, is very angry 
Avith her, because she w'on't be kind. 

Con, Well, the only relief I expect in my misery is to see thee 
some day or otht?r as deeply engaged as myself, which will force 
me to be merry in the midst of all my misfortunes. 

Heart, That day will never come, be assured, Ned. But, 
pr’ythee, let me tell j''ou how 1 avoid falling in love; that which 
serves me for prevention may chance to serve you for a cure. 

Con, Well, use the ladies moderately, then, and I’ll hear you. 

Heart. That using them moderately vyidoes us all: but I’ll 
use them justly, and that you ought to be satisfied Aidth. 1 
always consider a woman, not as the tailor, the shoe-maker, the 
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tire-woman, the sempstress, and (which is more than all that)» 
the poet makes her; I consider her as pure nature has con¬ 
trived her, and that more strictly than I should have done our 
old grandmother Eve, had I seen her naked in the garden; for 
I consider her turned inside out. Her heart well examined, I find 
there pride, vanity, covetousness, indiscretion; hut, above all 
things, malice: plots eternally forging to destroy one another’s 
reputations, and as honestly to charge the levity of men’s 
tongues with the scandal; hourly debates how to make |X)or 
gentlemen in l^ve w'ith tliom, with no other intent hut to use 
them like dogs when tliov have done; a constant desire of 
d<ung more nusehief, and an everlasting war waged against 
truth and good-rmtnre 

Con. V(Ty well, sir, an admirable e<miposition truly! 

Henri. Then ff)r her outside, 1 eonsider it merely as an outside: 

she has a thin, titTaiiy (‘overing; just over such stutT as you and 

I are made of. As for her motion, her mien, her airs, and all 

those tricks. I know they atTect you mightily. If y(»u should 

see your mistress at a eonmation, draiiging iier peaeoek's train, 

wdth all her state and insolen(‘e about her, ’twould strike yon 

% 

with all the awful thoughts that heaven itself (!oul<l pretend to 
form you; whereas, I turn the wliole matU»r into a jest, and 
suppose Ikt strutting, in the self-same stately manner, with 
nothing on hut her stays, and her scanty quilted under-pctticoat. 

C(ni. Hold thy profane longue; for I’ll hear no more. 

Heart. What, you'll love on, then? 

Con. Yes. 

Hmrt, Yet have no hopes at all. 

Con. None. 

Henrt, Nay, the resolution may he discreet enough: fjerhaps 
you have found out some new philosophy; that love, like virtue, 
is its own reward: so you and your mistress will he as well 
content at a distance, as others that have less learning are in 
coming together. 

Con. No; but if she should prove kind at last, my dear 
Heartfree- [Embracing him. 

Heart, Nay, pr’ythee, don’t take me for your mistress; for 
lovers are very troublesome. 

Con. Well, w'ho know's what time may do? 

Heart. And just now he w^as sure that time could do nothing. 

Con. Yet not one kind glance in tw'o yearn is somewhat strange. 

Heart. Not strange at all; she don’t like you, that’s all the 
business. 

Con. Pr’ythee, don’t distract me. 

Heart. Nay, you are a good, handsome, young fellow-, she 
might use you better. CJome, if ill you go see her? perhaps she 
may have changed her mind; there’s some hopes, as long as she’s 
a woman. 

Con. Oh! ’tis in vain to visit her: sometimes, to get a sight of 
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her, I visit that beast her husband; but she certainly finds some 
pretence to quit the room as soon as I enter. 

Heart, It’s much she don’t tell him you have made love to her, 
too; for that’s another good-natured thing usual amongst 
women, in which they have several ends. Sometimes ’tis to 
recommend their virtue, that they may be kind with the greater 
security. Sometimes ’tis to make their husbands fight, in hopes 
they may be killed, when their affairs require it should be so: 
but, most commonly, ’tie to engage two men in a quarrel, that 
they may have the credit of being fought for; and if the lover’s 
killed in the business, they cry, “ Poor fellow, he had ill-luck; ” 
and so they go to cards. 

Con, Thy injuries to women are not to be forgiven. Look 
io'U if ever you fall into their hands- 

Heart. They can’t use me worse than they do you, that speak 
well of them. Oho! here comes the knight! 

Enter Sir JoirK Brute. 

Your humble servant. Sir John. 

Sir J. Servant, sir. 

Heart. How does all your family ? 

Sir J. Plague o’ ray familjM 

Con, How does your lady ? 1 haven't seen her abroad a good 
while. 

Sir J. Do! I don’t know how she does, not I; she was well 
enough yesterday; I haven’t been at home to-night. 

Con, What, were you out of town ? 

Sir J, Out of tojA-n ! No; 1 was drinking. 

Con, You are a true Englishman; don’t know your own 
happiness. If I were married to such a woman, I would not be 
from her a night, for all the wine in France. 

Sir J, Not from her! Oons! what a time should a man have 
of that! 

Heart. Why, there’s no division, I Lope? 

Sir J, No; but there’s a conjunction, and that’s worse: a 
pox of the parson! Why the plague don’t you two marry ? I 
fancy I look live the devil to you. 

Heart, Why, you don’t think you have horns, do you? 

Sir J, No; I believe my wife's religion will keep her honest. 

Heart, And what will make her keep her religion ? 

Sir J, Persecution; and, therefore, she shall have it. 

Heart. Have a care, knight, women are tender things. 

Sir J. And yet, methinks, ’tis a hard matter to break their 
hearts. 

Con, Fie, fie! you have one oi' the best wives in the world, and 
5 "et you seem the most uneasy husband. • 

sir J, Best wives ! the woman’s well enough; she has no vice 
that I know of; but she’s a wife: and d-n a wife! if I were 
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married to a hogsbe^^v of claret, matrimony would make mo 
hate it. 

Heart, Why did you marry, then? \'oii were old enough to 
know your own mind. 

Sir J, Why did I many! What, you would have me intrigue. 
I suppose, and bo liave hcHigwl myself into forty quarrels with her 
relations; besides buying my pardon; but more than all that, 

you must know I was afraid of being d-d in those days: for 

I kept sneaking, cowardly company, fellows that went to 
church, said grace to their meat, and had not the least tincture 
of quality about them. 

Heart, But 1 think you have got into a better gang now. 

Sir J, Zoons! sir, my !x>rd Rake and I are hand and glove: 
I beheve we may get our Ix^nes broken Uigetiier to-night. Have 
you a mind to share a frolic? 

Con, Not 1, truly; iny talent lies in softer oxereises. 

Sir J. What, a down bed and a strumpet? A pox of vcnor 3 % 
I say. Will you come and drink with me this afternoon? 

Can, I can’t drink to-da\ ; but we’ll cumo and sU an hour 
with you if you will. 

Sir J. Pooh ! )H)x! sit an hour! Why can’t you drink? 

Con, Because Pm to see my mistress. 

SirJ. Who’s that? 

('on. Wliy, do you use to tell? 

Sir J, Yes. 

Con. So won’t I. 

Sir J. Why ? 

Con, Because it is a secret. 

Sir J. Would my wife knew it! ’twould b»no secret long. 

Con. Why, do you tliink she can’t keep a secret? 

Sir J, No more than she could keep Ij'xit. 

Heart. Pr’ythee, tell it her, to try. Constant. 

Sir J. No, pr’ythee, don’t, that I mayn’t be plagucxJ with it. 

Con. ril liold you a guinea you don’t make her tell it you. 

Sir J. I’ll hold you a guinea J do. 

Con. Which w^ay ? 

Sir J, Why, I’ll beg her not to tell it me. 

Heart. Nay, if anything does it, that will. 

Con. But do vou think, sir- 

Sir J. Oonal sir, I think a woman and a secret are the two 
impertinentest themes in the universe; therefore, pray, let’s 

hear no more of my wdfe nor your mistress. D-n them both, 

with all my heart, and everything else that daggles a petticoat, 
except four generous w'hores who are drunk with my Lord Rake 
and I ten times in a fortnight, p [Extt, 

Con. Here’s a dainty fellow for you! and the veriest coward, 
too. But his usage of'his* wife makes me ready to stab the 
villain. 

Heart. Lovers are short-sighted: all their senses run into that 
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of feeling. This proceeding of his is the only thing on earth can 
make you fortunate. If anything can ])rcvail with her to accept 
a gallant, 'tis his usage of her. Pr'ythee, t<ake heart; I have 
LT(‘at hopes for you: and, since I can't bring you quite off her, 
ril endeavour to bring you quite on; for a winning lox’-er is the 
d-dost companion upon earth. 

Con, My dear friend, flatter me a little more with these hopes; 
lor whilst they prevail, I have Elysium witliin me, and could 
melt with }oy. 

Heart, Pray, no melting yet. This afternoon, perhaps, we 
shall make some advance. In the meanwhile, let's go dine at 
LockePs, and let Iiupe get you a stomach. [ExeanL 


H(M0NE II.—Laxlv FANarvL's//ouesf 


Enter Ladv Fam'IFUI. and Mademoiselle. 

ft 

Lady F. I )k 1 you ever see any thingso importune, madeiiioiselle ? 

Modern. Inteed, matain, to say de trute, he want leetel good 
breeding. 

Lady F. Good breeding! He wants to be caned, mademoi¬ 
selle. An insolent fellow! And yet, let mo exjiose my weakness, 
'tis the only man on earth 1 could resolve to dispense my favours 
on, were he but a fine gentleman. Well, did men but know how 
deep an im])ression a tine gentleman makes in a lady’s heart, 
they would reduce all their studies to that of good-breeding 
alone. 

Enter a Servant. 

AVrr. Will y<tur ladyship please to dine yet ? 

Lady F. Yes, let them serve. [Exit Servant.] Sure, this 
Heartfree lias bewitched me, mademoiselle. I vow, ’tis a 
thousand pities he is not more jiolished; don’t you think so? 

Madem. Matam, I think it so great pity, that if I was in your 
ladyship's place. 1 take him home in my house, I lock him up in 
my closet, and 1 never let him go till I teach him everyting dat 
tine laty expect from fine gentleman. 

Lady F. Wh}', truly, I believe I should soon subdue his 
brutality; for, without doubt, he has a strange penchant to grow 
fond of me, in spite of his aversion to the sex, else he would 
never have taken so much pains about me. Lord! how proud 
would some poor creatures be of such a conquest! but I, alas! 
1 don't know how to receive as a favour, what I take to be so 
infinitely my due. But what shal] I do to new mould him, 

mademoiselle? for till then, he's mv utter aversion. 

% 

Madcrn. Matam, you must laugh him in all de places dat 
you meet him, and turn into dc redicule all he say, and all he do. 
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Lady F. Why. trnh*, satire has ever been of wondrous use 
to reform ill-manners. Besides, 'tis my })articular talent to 
ridicule folks. 1 can be severe, strangely severe, when I will, 
mademoiselle. Give me the pen and ink, I find myself whimsical; 
I’ll write to him—or. I ll let it alone, and be severe u|)on him 
that way. {Silting dinni to urite and ri,snuj up again.] Yet, 
active seventy is better than passive. [Sitting doirn.] ’Tis as 
good to let it alone, too; for every lash I give him, }>erhaps, he’ll 
take for a f:L\our. Vet, ’tis a tliousand pities so 

much satire should be lost. fN/V/u/j/.J But if it should have a 
vTong ctTcct upon him, 'twould distract me. [lih^ing.] Well, 
1 must write, though, aftiT all. [Sitting | Or, I'll let it alone, 
which is the same thing [Rinsing. 

Madnn. i^a voila determinec. [Ert^unt. 


ACT III 


SC’KXE I —Sir John IUu'Tk's llon.'^r 

Sir John Buhte, Lady Bm iE, di .' icoirrrd , 

rifnng from the tahb-. 

Sir J. Here, take avay the tilings; I expect company. But, 
first, bring me a pipe; I'll smoke [To a Servant. 

Lady B. Lord! Sir Jolin, 1 wonder viri wiai't leave tliat 
nasty custom. 

ft 

Sir J. JVythee, don't be impertinent. 

Bel. [to Lady B], 1 wonder who those are he expecds this 
afternoon. 

Lady B. I’d give the world to know. BerhajiS ’tis Constant; 
he come.'^ here sometimes: if it does prove Iiim, I’m resolv^ecl I’ll 
share the visit. 

Bel. We’ll send for our work, and sit here. 

Lady B. He’ll choke us with his tobacco. 

Bel. Nothing will choke us, when w^e are doing what we have 
a mind to, Lovew^cll! 


Enter Lovewell. 

Loce. Madam. 

Lady B. Here, bring my cousin’s work and mine hither. 

[^Ezit Lovewell, and re-eniera with their work. 
Sir J. Why, pox! can't you work somewhere else ? 

Lady B. We shall be careful not to disturb you, sir. 

Bel. Your pipe would make you too thoughtful, uncle, if you 
were left alone; our prittle prattle will cure your spleen. 


[act xii. 
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8ir J. Will it bo, Mth. Pert? Now I believe it will so increase 
it \8itting and smoking] I shall take my own house for a paper- 
mi 1. 

Lady B. [aside to Bel.], Don’t let’s mind him; let him say 
what he will. 

Sir J, A woman’s tongue a cure for the spleen! Oons! if a 
man had got the headache, they’d be for applying the same 
remedy. [Aside. 

Lady B. You have done a good deal, Belinda, since yesterday. 

BeL Yes, T have worked very hard; how do you like it? 

Lady B. Oh! ’tis the prettiest fringe in the world! Well, 
cousin, you have the happiest fancy 1 pr’ythee, advise me about 
altering ray crimson petticoat. 

Sir J. D—n your petticoat! here’s such a prating, a man 
can’t digest his own thoughts for you. 

Lady B. Don’t answer him. [Aside.] Well, what do you 
advise me ? 

BeL Why, really, I would not alter it at all. Methinks ’tis 
very pretty os it is. 

Lady B. Ay, that’s true; but you know one grows weary of 
the'prettiest things in the world, when one has had them long. 

Sir J. Yes, I have taught her that. 

BeL Shall we provoke him a little? [Apart to kadj’ B. 

Lady B. With all my heart. Belinda, don’t you long to be 
married ? 

BeL Why, there are some things in it which I could like w^ell 
enough. 

* L^y B. What do you think you should dislike ? 

BeL My husband f a hundred to one else. 

Lady B. Oh! you wdeked wretch! sure, you don’t speak as 
you think ? 

Bd. Yob, Ido: especially if he smoked ^tobacco. 

[Sir J. looks earnestly at them. 

Lady B. Why, that, many times, takes off worse smells. 

BeL Then he must smell veiy^ ill indeed. 

Lady B. So some men will, to keep their wives from coming 
near them. 

BeL Then tliose wives should cuckold them at a distance. 

[Sir J. runs in a fury^ throws hia pipe at ikem^ ayid drives 
them otU. As they run eider Constant and Heabt- 
free; Lady Brute runs against Constant. 

Sir J. Oons! get you gone up stairs, you confederating 
strumpets you, or I’ll cuckold you, with a vengeance! 

Lady B. Oh, lord! he’ll boat us, lie’ll beat us! Dear Mr. 
Constant, save us! ^ [Exit with Belinda. 

Sir J. I’ll cuckold you, with a pox!. 

Con. Heaven! Sir John, what’s the matter? 

Sir J. Sure, if women had been ready created, the devil, 
instead of being kicked down into hell, had been married. 
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HearL Why, what new plagues have you found now ? 

Sir J. Why, these two gentlewomen did hut hear me say I 
expected you here this afternoon; upon whicli they presently 
resolved to take up the room on purpose to plague me and my 
friends. 

Con, Was that all? \V"l»y/we should have been glad of their 
company. 

Sir J, Then 1 shoidd have boon weary of your’s; for 1 can’t 
relish both together. They found fault with my smoking 
tobacco, too, and said men stunk; but I had a good m*nd lo say 
fiometliing. 

Con, Oh! nothing against the ladh^s, I hofK*? 

Sir J. The ladies! t>>me, will you sit down? frivo us some 
wine, fellow. Yon won't smokt ? 

Con. No, nor drink neither, at this time; 1 must ask your 
pardon. 

Sir J, What, this mistress of vour's runs in your head ? I’ll 
warrant, it’s some sueli sipicaniHli minx jw* my wife, that’s 
grown so dainty of late, she finds fault even with a dirty sliirt. 

Heart, That a woman may do, and lud be very daintv neither. 

Sir J, Come, you shall take one glass, though 1 send for a box 
of lozenges, to sweeten your mouth after it. 

Con, Nay, if one glass will satisfy you, iMl drink it, without 
putting you to that expense. 

Sir J. Wliy, that’s honest. So, here’s to you, genth*mon. 
A wife's the devil. To your both being married. lTh(y drink. 

Heart. Oh! vour most humble servant, sir. 

Sir J, Well, how do you like my wine? 

Con, ’Tis very good, indeed. 

Heart, ’Tis admirable. 

Sir J. Then take t’other glass. 

Con, No, pray, excuse us now: we’ll come another time, and 
then we won’t spare it. 

Sir J. This one glass, and no more. Come, it shall he your 
mistress’s health; and that’s a great compliment fivim me, I 
assure you. 

Con. And’tis a very obliging one to me; so give us the glasses. 

Sir J, So, let her live- [Coitghs tn the glass. 

Heart, And be kind. 

Con, What’s the matter? Does it go the wrong way ? 

Sir J, If I had love enough to be jealous, I should take this 
for an ill omen; for 1 never drunk my wife’s health in ray life, 
but I puked in my glass. 

Con, Oh! she’s too virtuous to make any reasonable man 
jealouls. 

Sir J, Pox of her virtue. It I could catch her adulterating, 
I might be divorced from her by law. 

Heart, And so pay her a yearly pension, to be a distinguished 
cuckold* 
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Enter a Servant. 

Eerv. Sir, ihero's my Lord Rake, Colonel Bully, and some 
other gentlemen at the Blue Posts, desire your company. 

Sir J, Gadso! we are to consult about playing the devil 
to-night. 

Heart. Well, we won’t hinder business. ^ 

Sir J. Methinks, I don’t know how to leave you two; but, 
for (»ncc, I must make bold. Or, look you! may be, the con- 
ferentje mayn’t last long. So, if you'll wait hero half-an-hour, 
or an hour; if I don'I come tlien, why, then, I won't come at all. 

Heart, [ajmrt to Con]. A good modest j)rojK)sition, truly! 

Con. [<7pttr^ fo Heart.]. But let’s accept on’t, however. Who 
knows what may happen? 

Heart. Well, sir, U> shew you liow fond we are of your company, 
we’II expect your return as long as we c*an. 

Sir ./. Nay, may he J ma 3 ui’t stay at all; but business, you 
know, must be done: so, your servant. Or, hark you! if you 
have a mind to take a frisk with us, I have an interest with ray 
lord; 1 can easily introduce you. 

Con. We arc much belioldcn to you; but, for my part. I'm 
engaged another way. 

Sir J. What, to your mistress. I'll warrant. P'rythee, leave 
her to Jkt ow'n thoughts, and make one with us to-night. 

Con. Sir, ’tis business that is to employ me. 

Heart. And me; and business must be done, you know\ 

Sir J. Ay, women's business, though the world were consumed 
for’!. \^ExiU 

Con Farew(‘ll, bpast 1 and now, my dear friend, would ray 
mistre.ss he hut as com})laisant as some men’s wives, who think 
it a piece of good-breeding to receive the visits of their husband’a 
friends in his absence- 

Heart. Why, for your sake, I c‘ould forgive her. But what 
way shall we invent to sec her? 

ft 

Con. Oil! never ho})C it: invention will prove as vain as 
wisho-s. 

Enter Lady Brute and Belinda. 

Heart, ^^'hat do you think now, friend? [Ajyart to CoN. 

Con. I think I shall swoon. \^Apart to Heart, 

Heart. I’ll speak first, then, while you fetch breath. 

[A-part to Con. 

Lady B. We think ourselves obliged, gentlemen, to come and 
return you thanks for your knight-errantry. We were just upon 
being devoured by the fiery dragpn. 

Bel, Did not his fumes almost knock 3 'ou down, gentlemen? 

Heart. Truly, ladies, we did undergo fcome hardships; and 
should have done more, if some greater heroes than ourselves 
hard by had not diverted him. 
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Qon, Though I am elad of the service you are pleased to say 
we have done vou, yet Fm sorrv we could do it in no other wav, 
tlian l)V making onr^^olves privy to what you would, perhajis, 
have kej)t a secret. 

fjadif B. For Sir John's yiart. I su|>pose he designeti it no 
secret, since lie made S4> much noise. And hu* myself, truly, I 
am not much coneterned, since ’Iis fallen <tnly into this gentle¬ 
man's hand and your's, who, 1 have many reasons tt> believe, 
will neither interpret in.r report ain tiling to my disadvantage. 

(^on. Vour good opinion, madam, was what I feared 1 never 
eould have merited. 

Lady B, Your fears were vain, then, sir, for I'm just to 

5vervbodv. 

« • 

Heart. I^r'vtliee, Constanl. wliat is i( you do to get the ladies' 
^ood opinions? for Fm a novio<‘ a1 it. 

Be]. Sir, will you give me leave to instruct you? 

Heart. Yes, that I will, with all my soul, madam. 

Bel. Whv, then, you must never he a slovim; never be out of 
’iiimour; never smoke tobacco; nor drink hut when you aredry. 

Heart. That's hard. 

(\m. Xav, if you take his bottle from him, you break his 
keart, madam. 

Be]. Why, is it jiossible the gentleman nin love drinking? 

Heart. Only by way of antidote. 

Bel. Against what, jiray? 

Heurt. Against love, madam. 

Ijady B. Are you afraid of being in love, sir? 

Heart. I should, if there were any danger of it. 

Lady B. Pray, wdiy so ? • 

Heart. Because I al wayshad an aversion to being used like a dog. 

Bel. Why, truly, men ni love are seldom used betUw, 

Jjady B. But were you never in love, sir? 

Heart. Xo, I thank heaven, madam. 

Bel, Pray, where got you your le;irning, then? 

Heart. From other fieople’s ex|KTience. 

Bel. That's being a spunger, sir, which i.s scarce luincst; if 
you’d buy some experience with your own money, as 'twould 
be fairlier got, so 'tu<uil(l stick longer by you 

Enter a Footman. 


Foiti. Madam, here’s my J^y Fanciful, to wait upon your 
ladyship. \^ExiL 

Lady B. yhield me, kind heaven! What an inundation of 
impertinence i.s here corning u|M)n us! 

Enter Lady F.wr iFL'L, irh^nns first to I^y Bkute, then 

Up BEfJNDA, kiasing them. 

Lady F. My dear I-^kIv Brute, and sweet Belinda, methinka 
Uis an age since I saw you. 
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Lady B, Yet ’tis but three days; sure, you have passed your 
time very ill, it seems so long to you! 

Lady F, Why, really, to confess the truth to you, I am so 
everlastingly fatigued with the addresses of unfortunate gentle* 
men, that were it not for the extravagancy of the example, I 
should e’en tear out these wicked eyes with my own fingers to 
make both myself and mankind easy. What think you on’t, 
Mr. Heartfree, for I take you to be my faithful adviser ? 

Heart, Why, tnily, madam, I think every project that is for 
the good of mankind ought to be encourag^. 

Lady F, Then I have your consent, sir ? 

Heart. To do whatever you please, madam. 

Lady F. You had a much more limited complaisance this 
morning, sir. Would you believe it, ladies? this gentleman 
has been so exceeding generous, to tell me of above fifty faults, 
in less time than it was well possible for me to commit two of 
them. 

Con, Why, truly, madam, my friend there is apt to be some 
thing familiar with the ladies. 

Lady F, Ho is, indeed, sir; but he’s wondrous charitable 
with it; ho has had the goodness to design a reformation, e’ei 
down to my fingers’ ends. ’Twas thus, I think, sir [opening he^ 
fingers in an awkward manner] you’d have them stand? My 
eyes, too, he did not like. How was it you w'-ould have directel 
them ? thus, I think. [Staring at him.] Then, there was 
something amiss in my gait, too; I don’t know well how ’twai, 
but, as I take it, he would have me walk like him. Pray, sir, 
do me the favour to take a turn or two about the room, that the 
company may see f^ou. He’s sullen, ladies, and won’t. But, 
to make short, and give you as true an idea as I can of the 
matter, I think ’twas much about this figure in general, he would 
have moulded me to—but I was an obstinate woman, and could 
not resolve to make myself mistress of his heart, by growing 
awkward as his fancy. 

nntks awktoardly about^ staring and looking ungainly; 
then changes on a sudden to the extremity of her usual 
affectation. 

Heart. Just tlius women do, when they think wo are in love 
with them, or when they are so with us. 

[Constant and Lady B. talk together apart, 

Ijady F, ’Twould, however, be less vanity for me to conclude 
the former, than you the latter, sir. 

Heait. Madam, all I shall presume to conclude is, that if I 
w ere in love, you’d find the means to make me soon weary on’t. 

Lady F, Not by over fondness, upon my word, sir. But, 
pr’ythee, let’s stop here; for you are so much governed by 
instinct, I know you’ll grow brutish at last. 

Bel. Now am I sure she’s fond of him. I’ll try to 

make her jealous, WeU, for my part,'I should be glad to find 
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somebody would be eo free with me, that I might know my 
faults, and mend them. 

Lady F, Then, pray, let me recommend this gentleman to you; 
I have known him some time, and will bo surety for him, that 
upon a very limited encouragement on your side, you shall find 
an extended impudence on his. 

Heart. I thank you, madam, for your recommendation; but, 
hating idleness, I’m unwilling to enter into a place where, I 
believe, there would he nothing to do. I was fond of serving 
your ladyship, because I know you’d find me constant cniph>y- 
ment. 

Lady F. I told you he'd be rude, Belinda. 

Bel. Oh! a little bluntness is a sign of lunumty, which makes 
me alwa}^ ready to pardon it. So, sir, if you have no other 
objection to my service, but the fear of being idle in it, you may 
venture to list yourself; 1 shall find you work, 1 warrant you. 

Heart. Upon those terms I engage, madam; and thus, with 
your leave, I take for earnest. [Offers to kiss her hand. 

Bel. Hold there, sir! Fm none of your carnest^givers. But, 
if I’m w'ell served, 1 give g(K)d wages, and jjay punctually. 

[Heartfree and Belinda seem to continue talking familiarly 
together. 

Lady F. [aside]. I don't like this jesting between them. 
Methinks the fool begins to look as if he were in earnest; but 
then, he must be a fool, indeed, l^iard! what a diflerentie there 
is between me and her! [LiXfking at Belinda ikornfully. \ How 
I should despise such a thing, if I were a man! What a nose 
she has! what a chin! wdiat a neck! Then her eyes—and the 
worst kissing lips in the universe! No, no,^he can never like 
her, that’s positive; yet I can’t suffer them together any longer. 
Mr. Heartfree, do you know that you and I must have no quarrel, 
for all this? I can’t forbear being a little severe, now and then; 
but w'omen, you know, may be allowed anything. 

Heart. Up to a certain age, madam. 

Lady F. Whicli Fm not yet past, I hope. 

Heart, [aside]. Nor ever wdll, I dare swear. 

Lady F. [to T-*ady B]. Come, madam, will yctur ladyship be 
witness to our reconciliaticjn ? 

Lady B. You are agreed, then, at hist? 

Heart. [sUghtivgly]. We forgive. 

Lady F. [aside]. That was a cold, ill-natured reply. 

Lady B. Then there are no cliallenges sent between you ? 

Heart. Not from me, I promise. [Aside to Constant.] But 
that’s more than I’ll do for her; for I know she can as well be 
hanged as forbear writing to me. 

Can. That I believe. But I think we had best be going, lest 
she should suspect somethiag, and be malicious. 

Heart. With all my heart. 

Con. Ladies, we are your humble servants, I see Sir John 
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is quite engaged, ’twould be in vain to expect him. Come, 
Heart free. \ExiL 

Henri. Ladies, your servant. \To Bel.] 1 hope, madam, 
you won't forget our bargain; J’m to say what J please to you. 

{Exit, 

Bel. Liberty of .sjieeoli entire, sir. 

f^idy F. [aside\ V(Ty pretty, truly! But how the blockhead 
went out languishing at her; and not a look towards me! Well, 
yieople may talk, but miracles are not ceased. For, 'tis more 
tliari natural, such a rude fellow as he is, and such a little 
impertinent as she shcmld be c;a|)able of making a woman of my 
S[)liere uneasy. But 1 can hear her sight no longer, methinks 
slie’s groAvn ten times uglier than CVirnet. 1 must home and 
study revenge. [To Lady B.] Madam, your humble servant; 
1 must take mv leave. 

Lady B. Wiiat, going already, madam? 

Lady F. I must, beg you'll excuse me this once; for, really, I 
have eighteen visits to return this afternoon; so, you see, I’m 
irnjiortuned by the Avomcn as well as the men. [G(nny.\ Nay, 
you sha'ii't go one step out of the room. 

Lady B. Indeed, I’ll wait uyion you down. 

i^dy F. No, sweet Lady BruU% you know J swoon at ceremony. 

Lady B. Pray, give me leave 

Lady F. You know I won’t. 

Lady B. Indeed 1 must. 

Lady F. Indeed you sha'n’t. 

Lady B. Indeed 1 will. 

Lady F. Indeed you shan't. 

Lady B. Indeed 1 w'ill. 

Lady F. Indeed you sha'n't. Indeed, indeed, indeed you 
sha’n't. [Exit runnings they follow. 

Re-enter Lady Brute. 

% 

Lady B. This imyiertinent woman has put me out of humour 
for a fortnight. Wliat an agreeable moment lias her foolish 
visit interrupted! Lord! what a pleasure there is in doing w'hat 
w e should not do! 

Enter Constant. 

Ah! here again 1 

Con. Though the renewing my visit may seem a little irregular, 
I hope, I shall obtain your pardon for it, madam, w'hen you know 
I only left the room lest the lady who was here should have been 
as malicious in her remarks as she is foolish in her conduct. 

Lady B. He who has discijBtion enough to be tender of a 
w'oman’s reputation, carries a virtue about him that may atone 
for a great many faults. 

Cow. If it has a title to atone for any, its pretensions must 
needs be strongest, where the crime is love. But I hope it 
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cannot be reckoned an offence to love, where it is a duty to 
adore. 

Lady B, ’Tis an offence, a great one, where it would rob a 
woman of all she ought to be adored for—her virtue. 

Con, Virtue! that phantom of honour, which men in every 
age have so condemned, they have thrown it amongst the 
women to scramble for. 

Lady B. If it be a thing of so very little value, wliy do you so 
earnestly recommend it to your wives and daughters? 

Con, We recommend it to our wives, madam, because we 
would keep them to ourselves; and to our aaughters because 
we would di8f)OBe of them to others. 

Lady B, ’Tis, then, of some importance, it seems, since you 
can’t dispose of them without it. 

Con. I beg you will believe 1 did but rally, madam. I know 
you judge too well of right and wrong to be deceived by argu¬ 
ments like those. And 1 hope you will have so fav(jurable an 
opinion of my understanding, too, to believe the tiling called 
virtue has worth enough with me to pass for an eternal obligation 
wherever ’tis sacritieotl. 

Lady B, It is, I think, flf> great a one, as nothing can repay. 

Con, Yes, the making the man y*>u love your everlasting 
debtor. 

Lady B. When debtors once liave borrowed all v\e have to 
lend, they arc very apt In grow.siiy of their ereditor.s’ company. 

Con, Tliat, madam, is only when they arc forced to btjrrow of 
usurers, and not of a generous friend. Lot us choose our creditors 
and we are s('ldom so ungrateful as slum thorn. 

Lady B. Wliat tluiik you of Sir John, sir ? Uwas his free ehoiee. 

Con. 1 think he's married, miidani. 

Lady B. Does marriage, then, exclude men from your rule of 
constaney V 

Con. It does. Oonstaney's a bravo, free, haughty, generous 
agent, that cannot buckle to the chains c»f wedlock. [Following 
Aer.] But, madam- 

Lady B. But, sir, 'tis my turn to be discreet nc>w, and not 
suffer too long a visit. 

Con. [catching her }ifind\ By heaven, you shall not stir till 
you give me hopes that 1 shall .see you again at some more 
convenient time and place. 

Lady B. 1 give you just ho|)es enough [hreaking from him] to 
get loose from you; and that’s all 1 can afford you at this time. 

[Exiiy running. 

Con, Now, by all that’s great and good, she’s a charming, 
woman! In what ecstaoy of joy she ha.s left me 1 for she gave 
me hope. Did she not say she gave me hope? Hope! Ay, 
what hope? Enough to &ake me let her go! Why, that’s 
enough in conscience. Or, no matter how t’was spoke, ho{>e 
was the word, it came from her, and it was said to me. 
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Enier Heartfree. 

Ah! Heartfree, thou hast done me noble service in prattling to 
the young gentlewoman without there. Come to my arms, thou 
venerable bawd, and let me squeeze thee [emhTacing him mgtrly\ 
as a new pair of staj^s does a fat country girl, when she’s carri^ 
to court to stand for a maid of honour. 

Heart, Why, what the devil’s all this rapture for ? 

Con. Rapture! There’s ground for rapture, man! There’s 
hopes, my Heartfree—hopes, my friend. 

Heart. Hopes! of what ? 

Con. Why, hoj^es that my lady and I together (for 'tis more 
than one body’s work), should make Sir John a cuckold. 

Heart. I Vy thee, what did she say to thee ? 

Con. Say! What did she not say! She said that—says she 
—she said—Zoons! I don’t kno^v what she said; but she 
looked as if she said everything I’d have her: and so, if thou’lt 
go to the tavern. I’ll treat thee with anything that gold can buy; 
I’ll give all my silver among the drawers, make a bonfire before 
the doors; swear that the Pope’s turned protestant, and that all 
the politicians in England are of one mind. [Exeunt. 


SCENE U.—A Tavern 

Lord Rake, Sir John Brute, etc., discovered at a table, drinking. 
All. Huzza! * 

Lord R. Come, boys, charge again: so—confusion to all order. 
Here’s liberty of conscience. 

All. Huzza! 

Lord R. Come, sing the song I made this morning, to this 
purpose. 

Sir J. ’Tis wicked, I hope. 

Lord R. Don’t I tell vou that I made it? 

Sir J. My lord, I beg your pardon for doubting your tast^. 
Come, begin. 


SONG.—Colonel Bully. 

We’re gayly yet, w^e’re gayly yet. 

And we’re not very fow, but we’re gayly yet; 
Then sit ye awhile, and tipple a bit. 

For we’s not veiy fow,'but we’re gayly yet. 
And w'e’re gayly y^t, ete. 

There were three lads, and they were clad, 
There were three lasses, and them they had. 
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Three trees iri the orchard are newly sprung. 

And we’s a git geer enough, we're but young. 

And we’re gayly ^et, etc. 

Then up went Alley, Alley, up went Alloy now; 

Then up with Alley, quo’ Cnimma, we’s got a roaring fow. 

And one was kiss’d in the barn, another was kiss’d on the green. 
And t’other behind tlie pease-stack, till the mow flew up to 
her eyn. 

Then uj) went Alley, Alley, etc. 

Now, fie! John Thompson, run, 

Gin ever you run in your life, 

De'il get ye! but, hio, my dear Jack, 

Tliere’s a mon got to bod with your wife. 

Then Uf) went Alley, etc. 

Then away John Thompson run, 

And, egad! he run with speed, 

But before lie had run his length 
The false loon had done the deed. 

Then up went Alley, etc. 

» ft 

Lord IL Well, how do you like it, gentlemen? 

AIL Oh! admirable! 

Sir J, I would not give a fig for a song that is not full of sin 
and impudence. 

Lord R. Then my muse is to your taste, .But drink away; 
the night steals upon us; wo shall want time to be lewd in. 
Hey! sally out, sirrah, and see what’s doing in the camp; we’ll 
beat up the quarters presently. 

WaiL I’ll bring your lordship an exact account. [Exit. 

Lord R. Courage, knight! victory attends you! 

Sir J. And laurels shall crown me. Drink away, and be 
d-d! 

Lord R. Again, boys! t’other glass, and no morality. 

Sir J. [drunk\ Ay, no morality—and d-n the watch! 

And let the constable be married. 

AU, Huzza! 

Enter Waiter. 

Lord R. How are the streets inhabited, sirrah ? 

WaiL My lord, it’s Sunday night, they are full of drunken 
citizens. ^ [Exit. 

Lord R. Along, then, boys, we shall have a feast. 

CoL Along, noble knight !* 

iStV t/. Ay, along, BuUy 1 and he that says Sir John Brute is 
not as drunk, and as reli^Ous as the drunkenest citizen of them 
all, is a liar, and the son of a whore. 
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CoL Why, that was bravely spoken, and like a free-bom 
Englishman. 

Sir J. What’s that to you, sir, whether I am an Englishman or 
a Frenchman ? 

Col. Zoons! you are not angry, sir ? 

SirJ, Zoons! I am angry, sir; for, if I am a free-born English¬ 
man, what have you to do, even to talk of my privileges ? 

Lord R. Why, pr’ythee, knight, don’t quarrel here; leave 
private animosities to be decid^ by daylight; let the night be 
employed against- t-he public enemy. 

Sir My lord, I respect you, because you are a man of quality. 
Ilut I’ll make that fellow know I’m w'itliin a hair's-breadth as 
absolute by my privileges, as the king of France is by his pre¬ 
rogative. He, by his ))rerogative, takes money where it is not 
his due; 1, by my privilege, refuse paying it where I owe it. 
Liberty and property, and old England! Huzza! 

All. Huzza! {Exit Sir John, reeling, the red follotving. 


ACT IV 


SCENE I .—Covent Garden 

Enter Lord Rakk and Colonel Buli-Y, with their swordti draivn. 

Lord R. Is the dog dead ? 

Col. No, d-n him! I heard him w'hcczc. 

Lord R. How the witch his whfo howled ! 

Col. Ay, she’ll alarm the W'atch presently. 

Lord R. Aj)})ear, knight, then; come, 3 'ou have a good cause 
to fight for: there’s a man murdered. 

Enter Sir John Brute. 

Sir J. Is there ? then let his ghost be satisfied; for I’ll sacrifice 
a constable to it presently, and burn his body upon his wooden 
chair. 


Enter a Tailor, with a bundle nnder his arm. 

Col. Hoav now^! What have w^e got here? a thief? 

Tai No, an't please you, I’m no thief. 

Lord R. That we’ll see })rtsently. Here, let the general 
examine him. 

Sir J. Ay, ay; let me examine liim,'and I’ll lay a hundred 

S unds I find him guilty* in spite of his teeth; for he looks 
e a sneaking rascal. Come, sirrah, without equivocation, or 
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mental reservation, tell me of what opinion you are, and what 
calling; for by them I shall guess nt your morals. 

Tai. An’t please you, I’m a dissenting journeyman woman’s 
tailor. 

Sir J, Then, sirrah, you love lying by your religion, and theft 
bv vour trade: and so. that v(uir imnishments mav be suitable 

• • % I 4 

to your crimes. I'll have you first gaggcxl, and then hange<l. 

Tai. IVay, good worthy gentlenu'u, don't abuse me: indeed, 
J am an honest man, and a go(»d workman, tliough 1 say it that 
should not say it. 

iShr ./. N(» words, airraid but jiltend your fate. 

Lord R. Let me see what's in that bundle 

Ta\. An’t please you, it's my lady's morning dress and liat. 

Sh J. What lady, you refdilc, you? 

Tai My Lady finite, an't please your Imnour 

StrJ. .AIv Ladv Brute^ mv wife! the robe of mv uiic*! With 
reverenee let me approach it. The dear angel is always taking 
care of me in danger, and has sent me this suit of aimour to 
])rotect me in this day of battle: on tliey go. 

AR. Oh, brave knight! 

LorR R. Live, Don Quixote tlie second ! 

Sir J. Saneho, my ’squire, helfi me on with niv armour. 

Tai. Oh! dear gentleman! J shall be quite undone it you take 
the sack. 

Sir J. Retire, sirrah! and, since you carry otT your skin, go 
home, and be happy. {Exit Tailor. They dre^ss Sir J.j So! 
how do you like mv shapes now? 

Lord R. To a miracle! he look.s like a queen of the Amazons. 
But t/O your arms, gentlemen! the enerny’^ upon their march; 
here’s the watch. 

Sir J. Oonsj if it mwc Alexander the Great, at the head of 
his army, 1 would drive him into a horsejiond. 

All. Huzza! Oh, brave knight! 

Enter Watchmen, 

Sir J. See! here he comes, with all his Greeks about him: 
follow' me, boys. 

1 Watch, Heyda}’'! Who have we got here? stand! 

Sir J, Mayhap not. 

1 Watch, What are you all doing here in the streets at this 
time of night? And who are you, madam, that seems to be at 
the head of this noble crew ? 

Sir J. Sirrah, I am Bonduca, queen of the Welsiimen; and, 
with a leek a.s long as my j)edigr(‘e, I will destroy your Roman 
legions in an instant, Britons, strike home! 

[Snatches a Watt'hman’s staffs strikes at the Watch, drives 
them offj and returns in custody. 

1 Watch, So! we havt! got the queen, however. We’ll make 
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her pay well for her ransom. Come, madam, will your majesty 
please to walk before the constable ? 

Sir J, The constable’s a rascal, and you are a son of a whore! 
1 Watch, A most noble reply, truly! If this be her royal 
style, I’ll warrant her maids of honour prattle prettily: but we’ll 
teach you some of our court dialect before we part with you, 
princess. Away with her to the round-house. 

Sir J, Hands off, you ruffians! My honour’s dearer to me 
than my life; I hope you won’t be so uncivil. 

1 Watch, Away with her. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.— A chamber 
Enter Hbartfrke. 

Heart, What the plague ails me ? Love 1 No, I thank you for 
that; my heart’s rock still. Yet, ’tis Belinda that disturbs me, 
that’s positive. Well, what of all that? Must I love her for 
being troublesome? At that rate, I might love all the women 
I meet, egad 1 But hold! though I don’t love her for disturbing 
me, yet she may disturb me, because I love her. Ay, that may 
be, faith. I have dreamt of her, that’s certain. Well, so I have 
of my mother; therefore, what’s that to the purpose? Ay, but 

Belinda runs in my mind waking—and so does many a d-d 

thing, that I don’t care a farthing for. Me thinks, though, I 
would fain be talking to her, and yet I have no business. Well, 
am I the first man that has had a mind to do an impertinent 
thing? < 

ErUer Constant. 

Con, How now, Heartfree! What makes you up and dressed 
so soon? I tliought none but lovers quarrelled with their beds; 
I expected to have found you snoring, as I used to do. 

Heart, Why, faith! friend, ’tis the care I have of your affairs 
that makes me so thoughtful; I have been studying all ni^ht 
how to bring your matter about with Belinda. 

Con, With Belinda? 

Heart, With my lady, I mean: and, faith! I have mighty 
hopes on’t. Sure, you must be very well satisfied with her 
behaviour to you yesterday ? 

Con. So well, that nothing but a lover’s fears can make me 
doubt of success. But what can this sudden change proceed 
from? 

Heart. Wliy, you saw her husband beat her, did you not ? 

Con. That's true: a hu8band''is scarce to be borne upon any 
terms, much less when he fights with h^s wife. Methmks she 
should e’en have cuckolded him upon the spot, to shew, that 
after the battle she was master of the .field. 
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Heart A council of war of women would infallibly have 
advised her to it. But, I confess, so agreeable a woman as 
Belinda deserves better usage. 

Con, Belinda again! 

ileart. My lady, I mean. What a plague makes me blunder 
so to-day? [Aside,"] A plague of this treacherous tongue. 

Con, Pr’ythee, look upon me seriously, Heartfreo. Now 
answer me directly: is it my lady, or Belinda, employs your 
careful thouglits thus ? 

Heart. My lady, or Belinda! 

Con, In love, by this light 1 in love! 

Heart, In love! 

Con. Nay, never deny it; for thou’lt do it so awkwardly, 
’twill but make the jest sit heavier about thee. My dear friend, 
I give you much joy. 

Heart pr’ythee, you w'on’t })crauade mo to it, will you? 

Con, That she's mistress of your t<mgue, that’s plain; and I 
know you are so honest a fellow, yowv tongue and heart alwa 3 ^s 
go together. But how'—but how' the devil—]isha! Ha, ha, ha 1 

Heart Heyday 1 Why. sure, you don’t believe it in earnest ? 

Con. Yes. I do, bociiiise T see yon deny it in jest. 

Heart Nay, but, look you! Ned—a—deny in jest—a—gad- 
zooks! you know, I say—a—when a man denies a thing in 
jest—a-—— 

Con, Ha, ha, ha! 

Heart, Nay, then w'e shall have it: what, because a man 
stumbles at a word? Did you never make a blunder? 

Con, Yes, for I ara in love; 1 own it. 

Heart. Then so am I:—now laugh till thy^soul’s glutted with 
mirth. But, dear Constant, don’t tell the town on’t. 

Con, Nay, then, ’tw^ere almost a pity to laugh at thee, after 
so honest a confession. 


Enter a Footman. 

Foot, Sir, there’s a porter without with a letter; he desires 
to ’giv’^e it into your own hands. 

Con. Call him in. 


Enter Porter. 

What, Joe, is it thee ? 

Port. An’t please you, sir, I was ordered to deliver this into 
your hands, by two well-shaped ladies, at the New Exchange. I 
was at your honour’s lodgings, and ^^our servants sent mo luihor. 
Con. ’Tis well: are you to carry any answer? 

Port, No, my noble master. •They gave me my orders, and 
whip, they are gone. 

Con, Very well: thelre. * [Oivea him money. 

Port, Heaven bless your honour! [ExU. 

Con, Now let’s see what honest, trusty Joe has brought us. 
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[Reads.'] “ If you and your playfellow can spare time from your 
business and devotions, don’t fail to be at Spring Garden about 
eight in the evening. You’ll find nothing there but women, so 
you need bring no other arms than what you usually carry about 
you.” So, playfellow, here's something to stay your stomiich 
till your mistress’s dish Ls ready for you. 

Heart. Some of our old battered acquaintance. I won’t go, 
not I. 

Con. Nay, that you can’t avoid: there’s honour in the case; 
'tLs a challenge, and I want a second. 

Heart. I doubt I shall be but a very useless one to you; for 
I’m so disbeart-ened by this wound Belinda has given me, I do 
not think 1 shall have courage enough to draw my sword. 

Von. Oh! if that be all, come along; I’ll warrant you’ll find 
sword enough for .such enemies as we have to deal 'nuthal. 

[Exeunt, 


SC'KNR III .—A Hall in the Justice’s house 
Enter (Vuistable and Watchmen irith Sir John Brute. 

Con. Come. forso(hh, come along, if you please. I once, in 
compassion, thought to have seen yi»u safe home this morning; 
but you have been so ram})ant and abusive all night, I shall see 
wliat the justice of peace will say to you. 

Sir J. And you shall see what I'll say to the justice of jieace, 
sirrah. [Watchman knocks at the door, 

' Enter Servant. 

Con. Is Mr. Justice at home ? 

Serv. Yes. 

Con. Pray acquaint his M orsliip wc have got an unruly woman 
here, and desire to know what he'll please to have done witli lier. 

Serv. I’ll acquaint my master. [Exit. 

Sir J. Hark you! constable, what cuckoldy justice is this? 

Con. One that knows liow to deal with such romps as you are, 
ni warrant you. 

Enter Justice. 

Just. Well, Mr. Constable, what is the matter here? 

Con. An’t please your worship, this here comical sort of a 
gentlewoman has committed great outrages to-night. She has 
been frolicking with my Lord Bake and his gang; they attacked 
the watch, and I hear there has been a man killed. I believe 
’tia they have done it. 

Sir J. Sir, there may have been murder, for aught I know; 
and ’tis a great mercy there has not been a rape, too; that fellow 
would have ravished me. 
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1 Watch, Ravish, ravish! Oh, lud! oh, lud! oh, lud! Do I 
look like a ravisher ? 

Just. Why, truly, she does seem a little masculine about the 
mouth. 

2 Watch, Yes, and about the hands, too, an't j)lease your 

worship. I did but offer, in mere civilit\% to help her up the 
steps into our apartment, and with her gripen fists- 

[Sir J. knocks him down. 

Sir J, I felled him to the ground, like an ox. 

Just, Out upon this boisterous woman! out uj)on hei ' 

Sir J, Mr. Justice, he would have been uncivil; it was in 
defence of my honour, and I demand satisfaction. 

2 Watch. I hope your worship v ill satisfy her honour in Bride¬ 
well ! that fist of her’s will make an admirable hemp-beater. 

Sir J. I hope you will protect me against that libidinous rascal. 
1 am a woman of qualitA', and virtue, too, for all I am in an 
undress this morning. 

Just. Why, she really has the an* of a sort of a woman a little 
Bomethingish out of the common. Maciam, if you expect 1 should 
be favourable tt> you. I desire 1 niav kn(»w who voii are. 

Sir J, Sir, 1 am anybody, at your service. 

« « « 

Just. I desire to know vf»ur name. 

Sir J. Sir, my name’s !\lary. 

Just. Ay, but your surname, madam. 

Sir J, Sir, my surname’s the very same with my husband’s. 

Just. A strange woman this! Who is your husband, pray? 

Sir J. Sir John- 

Just. Sir John who ? 

Sir J. Sir John Brute. 

Just. Is it possible, madam, you can be myk Lady Brute 

Sir J. That happy W'oinan, sir, am I; only a little in my 
merriment to-night. 

Just. I am concerned for Sir John. 

Sir J. Truly, so am I. 

Just. I have heard he is an honest gentleman. 

Sir J. As ever drank. 

Just, Good lack! Indeed, lady, I’m sorry he has such a 
wife. 

Sir J, I am sorry he has any wife at all. 

Just, And so, perhaps, may he. 1 doubt you have not given 
him a very good taste of matrimony. 

Sir J. Taste, sir! I have scorned to stint him to a taste; I 
have given him a full meal of it. 

Just, Indeed, I believe so. But, pray, fair lady, may he have 
given you any occasion for this extraordinary conduct? does he 
not use you well ? # 

Sir J. A little upon the rough sometimes. 

Just. Av, anv man niUv be out of humour now and then. 

Sir J. Sir, I love peace and quiet; and when a woman don’t 
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find that at home, she’s apt, sometimes, to comfort herself with 
a few innocent diversions abroad, 

JusL A strange woman this! Does he spend a reasonable 
portion of his time at home, to the comfort of his wife and 
children ? 

Sir J, He never gave his wife cause to repine at his being 
abroad in his life. 

Just, Pray, madam, how may he be in the grand matrimonial 
point. Is he true to your bed ? 

SirJ, Sir! 

Just. Is he true to your bed ? 

Sir J, Cliaste! Oons! this fellow asks so many impertinent 
questions 1 Egad 1 I believe it is the justice’s wife in the justice’s 
clothes. [Aside. 

Just. ’Tis a groat pity she should have been thus disposed of. 
Pray, madam (and then 1 have done), what may be your lady- 
shiyj’s common method of life? if I may presume so far. 

Sir J. Why, sir, much that of a woman of quality. 

JusL Pray, liow may you generally pass your time, madam ? 
Your morning, for example. 

Sir J. Sir, like a woman of quality, I wake about two o’clock 
ill the afternoon; I stretch, and make a sign for my chocolate; 
when I have drunk three cups, I slide down again upon my back, 
with my arms over my head, while my two maids put on my 
stockings; then, hanging upon their shoulders. I am trailed to 
my great chair, where I sit and yawn for my breakfast; if 
it don’t come presently, I lie down ujion my couch to say my 
prayers, while my maid reads me the play-bills. 

Just. Very well, madam! 

Sir J. When tea is brought in, I drink twelve regular 
dishes, with eight slices of bread and butter; and, half-an-hour 
after, I send to the cook, to know, if the dinner is almost ready. 

Just. So, madam! 

Sir J. By that time my head is half-dressed, 1 hear my husband 
swearing himself into a state of perdition that the meat’s all cold 
upon the table; to amend which, I come down in an hour more, 
and have it sent back to the kitchen, to be all dressed over again. 

Just. Poor man! 

Sir J, When I have dined, and my idle servants are pre¬ 
sumptuously set down at their ease to do so too, I call for mv 
coach, to go visit fifty dear friends, of whom I hope I never shall 
find one at home whUe I shall live. 

JusL Sol there’s the morning and afternoon pretty well dis¬ 
posed of. Pray, how, madam, do you pass your evenings ? 

Sir J. Like a woman of spirit, sir; a great spirit. Give me a 
box and dice—seven’s the main^ Oons 1 sir, I set you a hundred 
pounds! Why, do you think women are married now-a-days to 
sit at home and mend napkins ? Oh I the lord help your head! 

JusL Mercy on us! Mr. Constable, what will this age come to 7 
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Con. What will it come to, indeed, if such women as these are 
not set in the stocks! 

iSfir J. Mr. Justice! 

Just. Madam! 

Sir J. Sir, I have a little urgent business calls upon me; and, 
therefore, I desire the favour of you to bring matters to a con¬ 
clusion. 

Juai. Madam, if I were sure that business were not to commit 
more disorders, I would release you. 

Sir J. None—by my virtue. 

Just. Then, Mr. Constable, you may discharsje her. 

Sir J. Sir, your very humble servant. Will you please to 
accept of a bottle ? 

Just. I thank you kindly, madam: but I never drink in a 
morning. Good b’ye, madam! good b’ye! 

Sir J. Mr. Justice, will you be so kind and obliging as *o 
grant me one favour ? 

Just. Ay; what is it? 

Sir J. That your worship would be so very obliging as to let 
me have the honour of a cha.ste salute. Won’t you ? 

Just. Good b’ye, madam! 

Sir J. Good b’ye, good sir! {Exit Justice]. So iiow% Mr. 
Constable, shall you and I go pick up a whore together? 

Con. No, thank you, madam: my w'ife’s enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man. 

Sir J. [aside]. He, he, he! The fool is married, then. Well, 
you won’t go ? 

Con. Not I, truly! 

Sir J. Then I’ll go by my.self; and 3 ’'ou and your wife may gr) 
to the devil. * [Exit. 

Con. [gazing after him]. Why, God-a-mercy, lady. [Exit. 


SCENE IV .—Spring Garden 

Constant and Heartfree cross the stage. As they go enter 
Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle, masked^ and dogging 
them. 

Con. So! I think we are about the time appointed: let us 
walk up this way. [Exit with Hbartfbeb. 

Lady F. Good! thus far I have dogg^ them without being 
discovered. ’Tia infallibly some intrigue that brings them to 
Spring Garden. How my poor heart is tom and racked with fear 
and jealousy! Let it be anytifing but that flirt Belinda, and 
1*11 try to bew it. But, if it proves her, all that’s woman in me 
shall be employed to d&troy her. 

[Exit after Constant and Hea&tfbee. 
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Re^^enter Constant and Heaktfree. Lady Fancifttl and 
Mademoisei.le still following at a distance. 

Con, I see no females yet, that have anything to say to us, 
I’m afraid we are bantered. 

Hemi, I wish wq were, for I’m in no humour to make either 
them or myself merry. 

« 

Enter Lady Brute and Belinda, masked^ and 'poorly dressed. 

(\)n. How now! Who are these? Not our game, I hope. 

Heart. If they are, wo are e’en well enough served, to come a 
hunting here when wc liad so much better game in chase else- 
wluTC. 

Lady F. \io Mademoiselle]. So, those are their ladies, with¬ 
out doubt. But I’m afraid that doily stuff is not worn for want 
of better clothes. They are the very shape and size of Belinda 
and her aunt. 

Madem. »So dey be, inteed, matam. 

Lady F. We’ll slip into this close arbour, where we may hear 
all they say. [Exit with Madem. 

Lady B. What, arc you afraid of us, gentlemen ? 

Heart. Why, truly, 1 tliink we may, if appearances don’t lie. 

Bel. Do you always find women what they ap})ear to be, sir? 

Heart. No, forsooth! but I seldom find them better than they 
aj)pear to be. 

Bd. Then the outside’s best, you think. 

Heart. ’Tis the honestest. 

Con. Have a care, Heartfrcc! you are relapsing again. 

Lady B. Why, dpea the gentleman use to rail at women ? 

Con. He has done formerly. 

Bd. 1 8up}X)Be he had very good call for't. They did not use 
>’ou so well as you thought you deserved, sir ? 

Lady B. They made themselves merry at your expense, sir ? 

Bd. Laughed when you sighed ? 

Lady B. Slept while you were waking ? 

Bel. Hod your porter beat? 

Lady B. And threw your billet-doux in the fire ? 

Heart. Heyday! I shall do more than rail, presently. 

Bel. Why, you won’t beat us, W'ill you ? 

Heart. I don’t know but I may. 

Con. What the devil’s coming here? Sir John, and drunk, 
i'faith! 

Enter Sir John Brute. 

Sir J. What, a pox! here’s Constant, Heartfree, and two 
whores, egad! Oh! you covetous rogues! What have you 
never a spare punk for your friend? ^ But I’ll share with you. 

** [iSeuej hath the loomen. 

Heart. Why, what the plague have you been doing, knight? 
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Sir J, Why, I have been beating the watch, and scandalising 
the women of quality. 

Heart. A very goof' ^i^counl, tnily! 

Sir J. And wliat do yon think Til do next ? 

« 

(‘on. Nay, that no man can guess. 

Sir J. Why, if you’ll let me sup with you, I’ll treat both your 
strurapetvs. 

Lad// B. Oli, lord! we are undone. 

Heart. No, ^\e can't suf) together, because we have some aftairs 
elsewhere. Rut if you’ll aceej)! of thosi* two ladies, we’ll be so 
complaisant to you to resign our right in them. 

Bel. [a8ide\ Lord! what sliail M'e doV 

iS'i'r J I.et m(‘ see; tlier (’lotlies an* such d-d clothes, they 

won't pawn for the recktming. 

Henri. Sir *lohn. your servant. Raptures attend you. 

('(tn. Adieu, ladies, make inueli ot the geiitleiiiau. 

Lady B. Why. suie, you won t leave u^ in tin* hands (d a 
drunken felhov, to abuse us‘; 

Sir J. Who do vou call a drunken f(‘!lo\v, vou slut v'ou! I'm 
a man of fpiality: tlie kinir ha-s made mi’ a knight. 

Heart. Ay. ay, you an’iti good hands; adiim, adicMi * [liansoff. 

Lady B. Tlie devil's hands! let me go, or I'll—for hoav<;n'.s 
sake ])n)U'ci ns! 

I Breaknfrom Sir .1 to (’onstvx'I, ffritchiny off hr wasA*, 
and clappimj d on ayain 

Sir J. ril devil you, you jade, you! I'll demolish your ugly 
face, 

lie-enter Heartfree, Belinda runs to him, and shews her fact. 

Heart. Hold, thou mighty man! Lookye! ^ir, wo did hut jest 
with vou. These are ladies of our aequaintamio, that w^e had a 
mind to frighten a little; but now you must leave ub. 

Sir J. Oons I 1 won’t leave vou, not I. 

. ^ * 

Heart. Nay, but you must^ though; and, therefore, make no 
words on't. 

Sir J. Tlien you are a cou])lc of d-d uncivil fellows; and J 

hope your punks will giv'e you sauce to your mutton. \_Exit. 

Lady B. Oh! I shall never come to myself again, I’ra so 
frightened I 

Con. ’Tis a narrow escape, indeed. 

Bd. Women must liave frolics, you see, whatever they cost 
them, 

Henri. This might have proved a dear one, though. 

Lady D. You are the more obliged to us for the risk we run 
upon your accounts. 

Con, And I hope you’ll ackrfowledgo something duo to our 
knight errantry, ladies. Tips is the second time we have delivered 
you. 

Lady B. ’Tis true: and.since we see fate has destined you for 
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our guardians, ’twill make us the more willing to tnast ourselves 
in your hands. But you must not have the worse opinion of us 
for nur innocent frolic. 

flrarf. l^adies, you may command our opinion in everything 
that is to your advantage. 

Bd. Then, sir, I command yon to be of opinion, that women 
arc sometimes better than they apy)cnr to >>c. 

[Lady 15. and Constant talk apart 

Hf/trf. Madam, you liavo made a convert of me in eA crything. 
I'm grown a fool. I could be fond of a woman. 

Bd. 1 thank you, sir, in the name of the whole sex. 

Heart. Wliich s(‘x nothing but yourself could ever have atoned 
for. 

Bel. Now has my vanity a devilish it-ch to know in what my 
merit consists. 

limri. In your humility, madam, that keeps you ignorant it 
consists at all. 

B(‘l. One other compliment, with that serious face, and I hate 
vou for over after. 

lii'tirt. Some women love to be abused; is that it y(»u would 
be at ? 

Bi t. Nc), not that neither; but I’d have men talk plainly what’s 
lit f( )r womcm lo hear, without putting them to a real or an affected 
blush. 

Heart. Why, then, in as ]»lain terms as I can find to express 
myself, 1 could love you even to matrimony itself—almost, egad! 

Bel, dust as Sir Jolm did Iut ladyship there- 

Heart. Dear creature! do but trv me. 

Bel. Tliat's the surest way, indeed, to know; but not the 
safest.— [To Lady R.]. Madam, are you not ff>r taking a turn in 
thi' great walk ? It’s almost dark; nobody will know us. 

Lady B. Really, I find myself something idle, Belinda: besides, 
1 dote ujion ihis little, odd, private corner. But don’t let my 
lazy fancy confine you. 

t'On. [aside]. So, she would be left alone with me! that’s well. 

Bel. Well, we’ll take one turn, and come to you again.— [To 
Heaetfrbe]. Come, sir, shall we go pry into the secrets of the 
garden ? Who knows what discoveries we may make ? 

Heart Madam, I am at 3 *our service. 

Con. [aside to Hbartfrbe]. Don’t make too much haste back; 
for, d’ye hear ?—I ma}'' be busy. 

Heart. Enough! [Exit Bel. with Heartfrbk. 

Lady B. Sure, you tliink rae scandalously free, Mr. Constant; 
I’m afraid 1 shall lose j^our good opinion of me. 

Con. My good opinion, madam, is like your cruelty—never to 
be removed. 

Lady B. Indeed I doubt you much. Why, suppose you had a 
wife, and she should entertain a gallant T 

Con. If I gave her just cause, how should I justly condemn her ? 
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Lady B. Ah! but you differ iridclv about just causes. 

Con. But blows can bear no dispute. 

Lfidy B. Xor ill manners much, truly. 

Con, Tlion no M'oman on earth has so just a cause as you have. 
But. for heaven's sake! (for now I must be serious), if j>ity, or if 
gratitude can move you:— [taking her tmnd] if constancy and truth 
have power to tempt you; if love, if fKloration, can affect you, 
give me at least some hopes, that time may do, what you, perhaps, 
mean never t<» perform: ’twill ease my sufferings, though not 
quench mv flame. 

Ijady B Your sufferings cased, your flame would soon abate; 
and that T would iireserve, not quench it., sir. 

Con. Would you preserve it, nourish it with favours; for that’s 
the food it naturally requires. 

Lady B. Yet on that natural food '1 would surfeit soon, should 
I resolve to trrant all you would ask. 

Con. And in refusing all. you starve it. Forgive mo, there¬ 
fore (since n\v hunger rages) if [ at last grow wild; and, in my 
phren/.y, force at least tins from you [Kt>iSing her hand]. Or if 
you'd liave ray flame soar higher still, then grant mo tliis, and 
this, and tliousands more. her hand and then her 

neck. — Aside.^ For now’s Iho time she molts into compaasiun. 

Lady B. Oh, iieavcns! lei me go. 

Con Ay, go. a\ ! where shall w'c go, my charming angel—into 
this jinvato arbour? Xay, let’s lose no time—momentH ar(^ 
precious- 

Lady B. And lovers wild. Pray, let u.s stop liere; at least for 
this time. 

Con. ’Tis impossible! he that has [lower over you, can have 
none over himself. 

he forcing her into the arhovr^ Lady Fancibtu. and 
Mademoiselle Tu^h out npon them, and run acro.sn the 
stage. 

Lady B. Ah! I’m lost! 

Lady A., Madam. Fe, fe, fe! [Exeunt. 

Con. Death and furies! who are those ? 

Lady B. Oh, heavens! I’m out of my wits. If they know'me, 
I’m ruined. 

G^n* Don’t be frightened; ten thousand to one tliey are 
strangers to you. 

Lady B. Whatever they are, I won’t stay here a moment longer. 

Con. Whither will you go ? 

Lady B. Home, as if the devil w'cre in mo! Lord! where’s this 
Belinda now ? 


Enter Belinda aAd Hsabtfbee. 

Oh! ’tifl well you are epm^ I’m so frightened! Let’s begone^ 
for heaven’s s^e! 

Bd. Lord! I what’s the matter ? 


o 
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Lady B. The devil's the matter! Here's a couple of women 
have iUiUG the most imi^ertinent tliini:—awav, awav, awav! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENIC V.—Lady FAXciruj.'s Home 
Enter Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle. 


Jjftdy F, Well, mademoiselle, did you dod^e the filthy thincs? 

Madcm. () qu'oui, madame. 

Lady F. And wh(‘re are (hoy ? 

Madnn. An lo^^is. 

Lady F. Wliat, men and all? 

Madem. Tons ensenihle. 

Ijody F. Oh. confidence! What, carry their fellows to their 
own lionse ? 

Madem. (^'est qne le niari n'y est ]>as. 

Lady F. No, so 1 believe, truly. Hut he .shall be tliere, and 
quickly, tot*, if 1 can find him (tu(. Well, tis a jirodi^ious thing 
to sec, when men and women get t<igether, how they fortif}^ one 
another in tlieir imjmdence. Hnt if that drunken fool, her 
husband, be to be found in e'er a tavern in town. I’ll send him 
amongst them: I'll S]>oi] their sjiort. 

Madcm. ICn veriti^, madame, ce seroit domage. 

Lady F. ’Tis in vain to opj)(»se it, mademoiselle; thereftwe, 
never go about it: for 1 am the steadiest creature in the world— 
M hen I am determined to do mischief. So, come along. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—Sir John Brute's IIou.^c 


Enter Constant, Heartfuke, Laxly IhiUTE. Belinda, an^Z 

Lovewell. 

Lady B. But arc you sure you don't mistake. Ix)vewell ? 

Lav. Madam, T saw them all go into the tavern together; and 
my master so drunk, he could scarce stand. 

Lady B. Then, gentlemen, I believe we may venture to let you 
stay, and }>Iay at cards with us an hour or two; for they'll scarce 
}>art till morning. 

Bel. 1 think it’s a pity they should ever part- 

Coti. The company that’s here, miwlara. 

Lady B. Then, sir, the company that's here must remember 
to part itself in time. 

Con. Miulam, we don't inteAd to forfeit your future favours, 
by an indiscreet usage of this. The moment you give us the 
signal, we shan't fail to make our retreat. 

Lady B. Upon those conditions, thpn, let us sit down to cards. 
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Enter Lovewell. 

Lor. Oh, lord! madtiui, here's ray master just stap:gering in 
upon you: he lias boon quarrelsome yoiulrr, and they have 
kieked liim out of the eompaiiy. [Exit. 

Lady B. Into the eloset, gentlemen, for heaven's sake! 

LConst.WT and Heartfree run ?ntf> the dosei. 

Enter Sir John Bhi’TE, rnwnd with dirt and hlood. 

Ijady B. Ah! ah! he's all over blood! 

Sn J. What the plague dc^es the woman squall fo»'? Did 
you lu'ver see a man in a pickle before? 

Ladii B. L(wd ! uhere ha\e viai lieen? 

Sir J, I have been at—ciilT.s. 

Ijody B 1 fear that is not all. I hope you are not wounded? 

Sir J. Sound as a roach, wife. 

Lady B. I’m mighty glad to hear it. 

Sir You know—I think vou he. 

% 

Lady B, 'Tis a hard fate, I should not he behoved. 

Sir 7. ’Tis a d-fl atheistical age, wife. 

Lady B. 1 am suit* I have iriven you a thousand tender pnadn 
how great my care is of you. But, sjute (»f all your cruel t liouglds, 
I still f)er.sjst; and, at this moment, if I can, iiersuade you tf> lie 
down and sleep a little. 

Sir J. W)iy, do you think I am drunk, you slut you ? 

Lady B. Heaven forbid I should! But I’m afraid you are 
feverish. l*ray, let me feel your pulse. 

Sir J. SUind off, and be d-d. 

Lady B. Why, I see yf)ur distemper in yemr eyes: j''ou arc all 
on fire. ]*ray, go to bed; let me entreat you. 

Sir J. Come, kiss me, then. 

Lady B. [kissing him]. There! now go.— [Aside,] He stinks 
like fMiison. 

Sir J, I see it goes d-y against your stomach; and, there¬ 

fore,—kiss me again. 

Lady B, Nay, now you fool me. 

Sir J, Do it, I say. 

Lady B. [asidei]. Ah! lord have mercy upon me! Well— 
there! Now will you go ? 

Sir J. Now, wife, you shall see my gratitude: you gave me 
tw o kisses; I’ll give you—two hundred. [Kisses arid tuiMes her. 

Lady B. Oh, lord! pray. Sir John, be quiet! Heavens! what 
a pickle I am in, 

*Sir J. So, now, you being as dirty and os nasty as myself, wc 
may go pig together. But, firs^ I must have a cup of your cold 
tea, wife. [Oennq to the dosei. 

Lady B. [aside], OK! Lam ruined! There’s none there, my 
dear. 

Sir J. I’ll warrant youJ’IJ find some, my dear. 
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Ixidy B. You can’t open the door; the lock’s spoiled: I have 
boon turnin^^ and turning the key this half-hour, to no purpose. 
I’ll Rond for tlie fimith to-morrow. 

Sir J, Tho.ro’s ne’er a Buiith in Europe can open a do(»r vdth 
more ox])odition than I can do. As for example:— {He hursts 
oj)en (he door.] How now! What the devil have we got here? 
Constant, Hearlfree,—and two w— again, egad! This is the 
worst cold tea that ever 1 met with in my life! ‘‘ I liave been 
turning and turning-" 

Enter Constant and IIeartfree from the closet. 

Lady B. Oh, lord; wliat will hetromo of us! 

Sir J. (Jenlltunen, I am ytuir very humhh* servant. I give 
you many th.uiks. I see you takf‘ care of my family: I shall do 
all 1 cun to return Ihe ol)!igiition. 

Con. Sir, how oddly soever this business may appear to you, 
you’d have no cause to be uneasy, if you knew the truth of all 
things. Vour lady is the most virtuous woman in the world, and 
nothing has passed but an innocent frolic. 

Heart. N(»t[ung else, ujion ray honour, sir. 

Sir J. You are both very civil gentleiii''n; and mv wife there, 
is a very civil gentlewoman; therefore, I don't doul)t but many 
civil things have passed between 3011 . Your very humble 
servant. 

Lady B, [aside to Constant]. Pray, begone; he's so drunk, 
he ean’t hurt us to-night, and to-morroAv morning you shall hear 
from us. 

Con. I’ll obey 3 ’ou, madam. Sir, when von are cool, you'll 
understand reason bett-cr: ho, then. J shall take the pains to 
inform you; if not, 1 w'car a sword, sir, and so good b’ye. Come 
along, IIeartfree. [Exeunt, 

Sir J, Wear a sword, sir! And w'hat, then, sir? He comes 
to my house, eats my meat, lies witli my wife, dishonours my 
family, gets a bastard to inlierit my estate; and when I ask a 
civil account of all tins.—“ Sir,” says he, “ I wear a sword,” 
Wear a sw^ord, sir?—“ Yes, sir,” says he, “ I wear a sword.” It 

may be a good answer at cross purjioses; but ’tis a d-d one 

Ui a man in my whimsical circumstances. “ Sir,” says he, ” I 
wear a sword.” [To Lady B.] And w'hat do yon wear now ? Eh! 
tell me. [Sitting down.] What, you are modest, and can't! why, 
then, ril tell you, you slut, 3 'oii:—you wear an impudent, 

lewd face; a d-d designing heart; and a tail—and a tail full 

of- [Falls fast asleep. 

Lady B. So, thanks to kind heaven, he’s fetst for some hours! 

Bd, ’Tis well he is so, that we^may have time to lay our sto^ 
handsomely; for we must lie like the devil to bring ourselves on. 

Lady B. What shall w'e say, Belinda^? 

Bel, I’ll tell you; it must all light upon Heartfree 

and me. 
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Lady B. I’m bt'holdpn to yow, cousin; hut that would be 
carrying the jest a litth' *oo far. But it’s late: let’s, out of an 
excass of charity, take a small care of that nasty drunken thing 
there. Do but look at him, Belinda. 

Bel. Ah! it’s a savotirv dish. 

_ _ ^ 

Lady R. As savoury as it is. Tin cloyed with it. IVythee, 

call the butler to take awav. 

« _ 

Bel. Call the butler! Call the scavenger. [To a Servant xviihin. ] 
Who’s there? ('all Razor; let him takt* away liis master; scour 
him clean, vuth n little soap and aand, and so j)ut him U) htnl. 

Lady B. Ck>me, Belinda, I’ll e’en he with you to-night, arid, in 
the morning, we'll send for our gentlemen, to set this mat icr ev('n, 

Bel. With nil my heart. 

Lady B. Good night, my dear. 

[Makimg a low comUsy to Sir Jons. 

Both, ila, ha, ha I [Etcunl, 

Enter Rj\zor. 

Razor. My lady, there, is a wag; my master, there, is a cuckold. 
Marriage is a sliy)j)erv thing! Women have depnive-d a[»}K*tites— 
My lady’s a wag. 1 liave heard all; I have st^en all; I under- 
fitand all; and I’ll tell all; fur m^ little Frenchwoman loves news 
dearly. This story will gam her heart, or notliing will .—[To 
Sit J.] Oune, air, your head’s too full of fumes at present, h) 
make room for your jealousy; but T reckon we shall have rare 
work with you, when your pate’s empt 3 \ CJome to your kennel, 
you cuckoldy, drunken sot. you! [Takes him on Ins bark. 

My master's asleep in his chair, and a snoring, 

M}-^ lady’s abroad, and— Oh / rare matrimony. \Evit. 


ACT V 

SCENE 1.—Lady FA^’CIFUL's House 

Enter Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle. 

Lady F. But why did you not tell me before mademoiselle, 
that Razor and you were fond ? 

Modem. De modesty hinder me, matara. 

Lady F. Why, truly, modesty does often hinder us from doing 
things we have an extravagant mmd h*. But does he love yf»u 
well enough yet, to do anything you bid him? D<j you tJiink, 
to oblige you, he would speak scandal ? 

Ma&m. Matam, to oblige your ladyship, he shall speak 
anything. 
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Lady F. Why, then, mademoiselle. I'll tell you M’hat you shall 
do: you shall engage him to toll his master all that passed at 
Spring Oardens. I have a mind he shall know what a wife and 
a niooo lie has got. 

Madem, 11 lo fera, madamc. 

Enter Cornet, who speaks ajHiri to Mademoiseixe. 

(^orn. Madoinoisello, yonder's Mr. Razor desires to speak 
Midi vou. 

Madem. Tell him I eomc presently. [Exit (V)RNET. J Razor be 
dei'f', madamc. 

Lady F. That’s fortunate! Well, I'll leave vou together; and, 
if you find him stul>horn, mademoiselle'—harkye!—thm’t refuse 
him a few reasonable little liberties, tf) j)ut him in humour 

Madnn. Laisscz moi faire. [Exit Lady F. 

Razor peeps tii; and, seenty Lady l"\N('irrL go7ie, turns /v 

Madeivioisem.e, (j/id kisses her, 

Madetti. JIow now, confidenee! 

Hazar. How ntuv, modesty! 

Madem. Who makes 3 '^ou so familiar, sirrali? 

Eazor. Aly impudenee, hussy. 

Madem, vStand oif, rogue-face! 

Razor, All! mademoiselle, groat news at our house 

Madem. Why, vat be do matter? 

Razor. 1’lic matter! M'hy, u])tails all's the matter. 

Madim Tu te moequo de moi. 

Razor. Now do you long to knov the i»arlieular.—tlu' time 
wlien—the jdaei! wliere—the manner how—but J \\oirt tell you 
a word more. 

Madem. Nay, den dou kill me Razor. 

Razor. Come, kiss me, then. [Putiiyuj his hands b(hi7id. 

3Iadem. Nay, jiridee. tell me. 

Razor, (loud b'ye. \Ofu'ng. 

Madem. Hold, hold! I will kiss dee. [Kissijig him. 

Razor. St), that’s civil! Why, now, my pretty Poll, my gold¬ 
finch, my little water-wagtail, you must know that—Come, kiss 
me again. 

Modtm. I Avon't kiss do no more. 

Razor. Good b’ye. 

Madevu Doucement! dere! estu content? [Kissing him. 

Razor. So, iu>w I’ll tell thee all. Win, the news is, that 
cuckoldora in folio is newly printed, and matrimony in quarto is 
just going into the press. Will you buy any books, mademoiselle. 

Madem. Tu parle comme un iibraire; de devil, no understand 
dee! 

Razor. Why, then, that I may makeonyself intelligible to a 
waiting-Avoman, I’ll six'ak like a valet-de-chambre; my lady heia 
cuckolded my master. 
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Modem, Bon. 

Razor. WTiicli we take very ill from her hands, I can tell her 
that. We can’t yet })rove matter of fact u[>on her. 

Modem, X'iinjx>rte. 

Razor. But we can prove, that matter of fact had like to have 
been upon her. 

Modem. Ouv-da. 

Razor. For we have such terrible circumstancoH— 

Modem. Sans doutc. 

Razor. That any man of j)aru may draw tickling ctmcKisions 
from them. 

Modem. Fort bien. 

Razor, We found a couple of light, well-built gentlemen stuffed 
into her ladyshi[»'s closet. 

Modem. Lcdiablo! 

Razor. And I, in my particular person, have discovered a ino.st 
d—e ])lot, how to persuade my j)oor master, that all tins hide 
and seek, this will-in-the-wisp, has no otlier meaning than a 
Christian marriag(‘ for sweet Mrs. Belinda. 

Modem. Ihi manage? .\h, les drolcsI 

Razor. Don’t you inlerru}»t me, hussy I—’Tis agreed, I say; 
and my innocent lady, to wngglc hervsolf out at the l)aek door of 
the business, turns marriage bawd to her niece, and resolves to 
deliver up her fair body to be tumbled and mumbled by that 
young liqourish wliipsler, Heartfree. Now' are you satisfied ? 

Modem. No. 

Razor. Right woman! always gajung for more. 

Modem. DLs be all den, dat you know? 

Razor. All! ay, and a great deal tof>, I think. 

Modern. Don be fool, dou know noteing. Eeoute, inon jjauvro 
Razor! Dou see des tw'o eyes ? . / \s two eyes have see de di:vil. 

Razor. The w'oman's mad! 

Modem. In S 2 )nng (Jarden, dat rogue Constant meet dy lady. 

Razor. Bon. 

Modern. I’ll tell dee no more. 

Razor. Nay, pr’ythee, my swan! 

Madern. Come, kiss me, den. 

[(^^lappifig her hand,9 behind her., as he did before. 

Razor. I w'on’t kiss you, not I. 

Modem. Adieu! [Going. 

Razor. Hold! [Gives her a hearty kiss.] Nc>w proceed. 

Madem. A 9 a I hide myself in one cunning place, where I 
hear all and see all. First, dy drunken master come tnal-a- 
propos; but de sot no know his own dear wife, so he leave her 
to her sport: den de game beg^n. De lover say soft ting; de 
lady look ujion de ground, [^43 she speaks., Razor still acts the 
man,andshethewo7naiu] tie takes her by de hand; she turn her 
head on oder w'ay. Den he squeeze very hard; den she pull—very 
8 oftl 3 \ Den he take her in tus arms; den she give him little pat. 
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Den he tremble; den she sigh. Den he pull her into the arbour; 
den she pinch him.— 

Razor, Ay, but not so hard, you baggage, you. 

Modem. Den lie grow bold; she grow weak. He tro her down, 
il tombe dessu, le diable asBist, il emport tout— [Razor siriigghs 
with her, a-v if he toovld throw her down.l —Stand off, sirrah! 

Razor, You have set me afire, you jade, you! 

Modem, Den go to de river and quench dyself. 

Razor, What an unnatural harlot this is! 

Modem, Razor! [Looking Innguishingly on him. 

Razor, Mademoiselle! 

Modem. Don no love me? 

Razor, Not love thee! More than a Frenchman does soup. 

Modem, Den you will refuse nothing dat I bid dee ? 

Razor, Don’t bid me hang myself, then. 

Modem, No; only tell dy master all I have tell dee of dy lady. 

Razor, Why, you little malicious strumpet, you! should you 
like to be served so ? 

Modem, Don di8]>ute, den ?—Adieu! 

Razor. Hold!— lint why wilt thou make be such a rogue, my 
dear ? 

Modem, Voila un vrai Anglois! il est amoureux, et cependant 
il veut raisonner. Va t’en au diable! 

Razor. Hold, once more; in hopes thouit give me up thy body, 
lil make a present of my honesty. 

Modem. Ron ecoute done*; if dou fail me, I never see dee more. 
If dou obey me, je m’abandoniie a toi a toi. 

[She kisses him, and exit. 

Razor [licking his lips']. Not be a rogue*!— Amor inncit omnia. 

*' [Exit. 

Enter Lady FANCiFn, and Madkmoiski.le. 

Lady F. Marry, say ye? Will the two things marry? 

Modem, On le va fairc, madame. 

Lady F, Look you, mademoiselle—in sliort, I can’t bear it— 
no, I find I can’t. J'ljcrefore, run and call Razor back im¬ 
mediately; for something must be done to stop this impertinent 
wedding. If I can but defer it four and tw'enty hours, lil make 
such work about town, with that little pert slut’s reputation, he 
shall as soon marry a witch. 

Modern. La voila bien mtention^e. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. —Constant’s Lodgings 

Enier Constant jzTid Heartfreb. 

(\)??. But w'hat dost think will become of this business? 
Heart, 'Tis easier to think what will^not become on’t. 
Con. What’s that ? 
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Heart, A challenge, I know the knight too well for that; his 
dear body will always prevail upon his noble soul to be quiet. 

Con, But though he dare not challenge me, perhaps he may 
venture to challenge his wife. 

Heart, Not if you whisper him in the ear, you won't have him 
do’t; and there’s no other way left that I see. For, as drunk as 
he was, he’ll remember you and I were where we should not be; 
and 1 don’t think him quite blockhead enough yet, U> ho })erBuadrd 
we were got into his ^^dfe’8 closet only to peep into her prayer- 
book. 

Enter a Servant, with a leJtcr. 

Eerr, Sir, lien^'s a letter: a portiT brouijht it. 

Con. Oh, ho! hero's uislriK*ti<ms for us {Riadei] “The 
accident that has ha])peiied has ioueht'd our invention to the 
quick. We would fain come oil without your help, hut fn tl 
that’s impossihle. In a word, the whole husincss must he tlirown 
upon a matrimomal intrigue between your friend and mine; but 
if the parties are not fond enough to go quite through with the 
matter, ’tis sufficient for our turn, they own tlu' design. We'll 
find pretences enough to break the mat<‘h. Adieu!’'—Well, 
women for invention! How long would my block luwl have been 
producing this, eh 1 Heartfree? What, musing, man V JV’ythce, he 
cheerful. What sayest thou, friend, to this matrimonial remedy ? 

Heart, Why, I say, it’s worse than the disease. 

Con, Here’s a fellow for you! There’s beauty and money (»ti 
her side, and love up to the ears on his; and yet- 

Heart, And yet, I think, I may reasonably be allowed to boggh; 
at marrying the niece, in the very moment th^t you arc deluding 
the aunt. 

Von, Why, truly, there may be something in that, ihit have 
not you a good ojunion enough of your own parts, to bclievt^ 3 'ou 
could ke(‘p a wife to y<.)urscif ? 

Heart. I should have, if I luwi a good opinion enough of hers, 
to believe slie could do os much by me. But, pr’ythee, advise me 
in this good and evil, this life and death, this blessing and curse, 
that IS set before mo. Shall 1 marr\% or die a maid ? 

Con. Why ’faith, Heartfree, matrimony is like an army going 
to engage: love’s the forlorn hope, which is soon cut off; the 
marnage knot is the main body, whicli may stand buff a long 
time; and repentance is the rear guard, which rarely gives 
ground as long as the main body has a being. 

Heart. Conclusion, tlien; you advise me to rake on as you do. 

Con, That’s not concluded yet; for, though marriage be a 
lottery, in which there are wond/ous many blanks, yet there is 
one inestimable lot in which the only heaven on earth is written. 
Would your kind fate but •guide your hand to that, though I 
were wrapped in all that luxury itself could clothe me with, I 
should envy you. 
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Heart. And justly, too; for to be capable of loving one, doubt¬ 
less, is belter tlian to possess a thousand; but how far that 
cai)acitv’s in me, alas! I know not. 

Con. But you would know? 

Heart, I would so. 

Con. Matrimony will inform you. Come, one flight of resolu¬ 
tion earries you to the land of experience; where, in a very 
m<^derate time, you’ll know the capacity of your soul and your 
body both, or Tm mistaken, [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.—Sir John Brute’s 

Enter Lady Brute and Belinda. 

Bel. madam, what answer have you from them? 

Lady B. Tliat they'll be here this moment. I fancy ’twill end 
in a wedding: J’m sure he’s a fool if it don’t. Ten thousand 
pounds, and such a lass as you are, is no contemptible offer to a 
younger 1)rc»t her. 

Enter Constant and Heartfree. 

Go<SS morrow, gentlemen; how have you slept after your 
adventure ? 

Heart. Some careful thoughts, ladies, on your accounts, have 
kept us waking. 

Bel. And some careful thoughte on your own, I believe, have 
hindered you from sleepinu. Pray how docs this matrimonial 
project relisli w'ith you ? 

Heart. Why, ’faith, e'en as storming towns does uith soldiers, 
where the luijies of delicious jdunder banishes the fear of being 
knocked on the head. 

Bel. Is it, then, possible, after all, that you dare think of 
downright lawful wedlock? 

Heart. Madam, you have made me so foolliardy, I dare do 
anything. 

Bel. Then, sir, I challenge you, and matrimony’s the spot where 
I expect you. 

Heart. ’Tis enough; I'll not fail. So. now 1 am in for 

Hobbes’s voyage; a great leap in the dark. 

Lady B. Well, gentlemen, this matter being concluded, then, 
have you got your lessons ready? for Sir John is grown such an 
atheist of late, he’ll believe nothing upon easy terms. 

Con. We’ll find means to extend his faith, madam. But, 
pray, how do you find him tliis morning ? 

Lady B. Most lamentably morosecli^wing the cud after last 
night’s discovery; of which, however, he has but a confused 
notion, even now. But I'm afraid the valet de chambre has told 
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him all; for they are very busy together at this moment. When 
I told him of Belinda’s marriage, I had no other answer hut a 
grunt; from which you may draw what conclusion you think 
fit,—But to your notes, gentlemen; he’s here. 

Enter Sir John Brute and Razor. 

Con. Good morrow, sir. 

Heart. Good morrow. Sir John; I’m very sorr>' niy indis¬ 
cretion should cause so much disorder in your family. 

Sir J. Disorders generally come from indiscretion, sir; ’tis no 
strange thing at all. 

Lady B. \ hope, my dear, _m>u are satisfied tli(*re was no wrong 
intended you. 

4 

Sir J. Sone. nu* dove. 

BeJ. If not, 1 liope iny consent tf» marry Air. Heartfree will 
convince yon: f(»r, as little as I know of amours, sir, I can assure 
you, one intrigue is enoiigli to bring four pctiplc together, without 
further mischief. 

Sir J. And I know, too, that intritriies Umd to procreation of 
more kinds than one. One intrigue will hegel another, as soon 
as beget a son or a daughter, 

('on. 1 am v’erv s(»rrv, sir, to see you still seian unsatisfied with 
a lady, Avhose mt>re than common virtue, I am sure, wer<‘ she my 
A^ife, should meet a better usage. 

Sir J. Sir, if her conduct has put a trick upon lier virtue, Iht 
virtue’s the bubble, but her husband’s the Ius't. 

Con. Sir, you have rereiv(‘d a sufficient answcT already, to 
justify both her conduct and mine. You’ll pardon me for 
meddling .in your family alfairs; but 1 jierceive 1 am tlie man 
you are jealous of, and therefore it coneerns me. 

iSir J. Would it did not concern me, and then I should nut 
care who it concerned. 

Con Well, .sir, if truth and reason won’t content you, I know 
but one way more, whicli, if you think fit, you may lake. 

Sir J. Lord, sir, you are v(tv liastv: if I had been found at 
prayers in your Avife’s closet, J should have allowed you twice aa 
mueh tune to eome to A^oiirself in. 

Con. Xay, sir, it time be all you want, Ave have no (juarrel. 

Heart. I told you how the sword Aviuild work upon him. 

[Sir *John mums. 

Con. Let him muse; howe\'er, I’ll lay fifty pounds our foreman 
brings us in not guilty. 

Sir J. [aside]. ’7’is very well—’tis very well. In spite of that 
young jade’s matrimonial intrigue, I am a downright stinking 
cuckold. Here they are. Bou-t~-[Putting hia hand to his fore¬ 
head.] Aiethinks, I could butt A^ith a bull. What the plague did 
I marry for ? 1 know she did not hk(i me; but that’s post. And 
now what shall I do \^'ith her? If 1 jmt my horns into my 
pocket, she’ll grow insolent—if I don’t, that goat there, that 
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Stallion, is ready to wliip me through the guts. The debate then 
is reduced to this; shall I die a hero, or live a rascal? Why, 
■wiser men than 1 iiavc long sjiice concluded, that a living dog is 
betf^*r than <i dead lion. [ To Constant and Heartfrke.] Gentle¬ 
men, now my wine and my passion are governable, I must own, 
I have never observed anything in my wife’s course of life, to 
back me in my jealousy of her: but jealousy’s a mark of love; 
so she need nf>t trouble her head about it, as long as I make no 
more words on’t. 

Enter l^ady Fancifttl disguised, and addresses Beijnda apart 

Con, I’m glad to see your reason rule at last. Give me your 
hand; 1 hope you’ll lnf»k u])ori me as you used to do. 

iShr J, Your humble servant. [Aside.^ A wheedling son of a 
whore ? 

Heart And that I may be sure you are friends vdlli me, ton, 
pray give me your consent to wed your niece. 

Sir J, Sir, you have it. with all my heart; d-n me if you 

havem’t, [Aside,^ ’Tis time to get rid of her; ayoungi»ort pimp; 
Bhe'll make an ineomjjara.ble bawd in a little time. 

Enter a servavt wlio gives Heartfree a leit^r. 

Bd. Heartfree your husband, say you? ’Tis impossible! 

Lady F, AVould U» kind heaven it were! but’tis too true; and 
in the world there lives not such a wretch. I’m young; and 
either I liav(‘ flattered by my friends, as well as my glass, 
or nature has been kind and generous to me. 1 had a fortune too 
was greater far than he could ever hope for; but w'ith my heart I 
am robbed of all thp rest. I am slighted and I’m beggared botli 
at once; I have searoelv a bare subsistence from the villain, vet 
dare complain to none; for lie has swwn, if ever 'lis known J am 
his wife, he’ll murder me. {Weeping, 

Bet The traitor! 

Lady F, I accidentally ivast.old he courted you; charity soon 
prevailed upon me to prevent your misery; and, as you see, I’m 
still so generous even to him, as not to suffer he should do any¬ 
thing, for wliicli the law might lake away Ins life. {^Wccping, 

Bel, Poor creature! How I pity her! 

[They continue talking aside, 

Lleart. [aside]. Death and the devil I—Let me read it again. 

“ Though I have a particular reason not to let you know 
who I am till I see you, yot you'll easily believe ’tis a faithful 
friend that gives you this ad\dce. [Good 1] I have a child by 
Belinda—[Better and better]—whicli is now out at nurse—[Heaven 
be praised!]—and I think the foundation laid for another—[Ha! 
old true-penny !]—no rack could have tortured this story from 
me; but friendship has done it. I heard T>f your design to marry 
her, and could not see you abused. Make use of my advice, but 
keep ray secret till I ask you for it again.” [E.rit Lady Fanciful. 
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Con, \to Belinda], Come, madam, shall we send for the parson ? 
I doubt here’s no business for the lawyers; younger bnithers 
have nothing to settle but their hearts, and that I believe my 
friend here has already d(ine very faithfully, 

Bd. [scornfully]. Arc you sure, sir, there are no old mortgagee 
upon it ? 

* Heart, [coldly]. If you think there are, madam, it mayn't bo 
amiss to defer the mortgage till you are sure tliev are ])aid o(f. 

Bd, We’ll defer it as long as you please, sir. 

Heart. The more time wc take to consider on’t, madam, the less 
apt we shall bo to commit oversight: therefore, if you ploMse, wo 
will put it off for just nine months. 

Bd, Gniltv consciences make men cowards. 

\ 

JlearL And they make women desperate 

B*J. I don't wonder you want time to resuivc. 

Ueari, 1 don't wonder you arc so quickly det(‘rmined 

/>'/. What does the fellow' nie.ui? 

IB art. What does the lady mean ? 

Sir J. Zixnisl what do you both mean? 

[HeARTFKEK awf/ liEIJNDA Willk (ibolit. 

Razor, [a.sidcj. Here is so much spoil g<jing to lu' spoiled, it 
makes me ready to weep attain. A po\ o this mi port merit 
Fanciful, and her pt)!';, and lier Fnuu iiw'omau too; I hear them 
tittering without stili. Fcixl, I’ll e'en go lug them iHith by the 
ears, and discover the plot, to secure my paidon. [Bxit. 

Con. IVythec, explain, Hoartfreo 

Heart. A fair dtdiveranee; thank my stars and rny friend! 

Bd. ’Tis w'ell it wvui no farther; a base fellow! 

Lady B. What can be the meaning ol all this? 

Bfl. What's his meaning, I don’t know; Inffc mine is, that if 
1 had married liuii, I hari had no husband. 

Heart. And w'hat’s lier meaning, 1 don’t know'; but mine Ls, 
that if I had married her, I liad had ’wife enough. 

iS’ir J. Your people of wut liavc got sucli cramp ways of 
expressing themselves, they seldom comjirehend one another. 
Pox take you both, will you speak in the language of common 
sense, that you may be understood ? 

Enter Razor, 'pulling in Lady Fanciful and Madewoisei-le. 

Razor, If they won’t, here cornea an interpreter. 

Lady B. Heavens! What have we here ? 

Razor. A villain—but a repenting villain. 

Lady B, What means this ? 

Razor. Nothing without my pardon. 

Lady B. What pardon do you want? 

Razor. Imprimis, your ladyship s, for a d-e lie made upon 

your spotless virtue, and set to the tune of Spring Garden. 
[To Sir John,] Next at my generous master’s feet I bend, for 
interrupting his more noble thoughts with phantoms of disgrace- 
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ful cuckoldom. [To Constant.] Thirdly, I to this gentleman 
apply, for making him the hero of my romance. [To Heabitebb.] 
Fourthly, your pardon, noble sir, 1 ask, for clandestinely marry¬ 
ing you, without either bidding of bans, bishop’s license, friends’ 
consent, or your own knowledge. [To Belinda.] And lastly, to 
iny good young lady’s clemency I come, for pretending the corn 
was sowed in the ground, before ever the plough had been in the 
field. 

Sir J. \afiide]. So that, after all, 'tis a moot point whether I 
am n cuckold or not. 

Brl. Well, sir, upon condition you confess all. I’ll pardon you 
myself, and t ry to obtain as much from the rest of the company, 
lint I must know' then w'ho ’tis has put you upon all this mischief. 

Razor. Satan and his equipage; woman tempU'd me, vice 
weakened me—and so the devil overcame me: as fell Adam, so 
fell 1. 

Bfi. Then pray. Mr. Adam, will you make us acquainted wdth 
your Eve ? 

Razor \to Mademoiselle]. Unmask, for the lionour of France. 

All. Mademoiselle! 

Madnn Me ask ten thousand pardon of all de good company. 

Sir J. Why. ♦his mystery tluekens instead of clearing up. 
[To Bazor.] You son of a w'liorc you, j>ut us out of our pain. 

Razor, Oneinomont brings sunshine. [A'AejciTi^ Mademoiselle.] 
’Tis true, tins is tlje w'oman that tempted me, but this is the 
ser]>enl that lemjited the woman; and if my jirayers might be 
heard, her jmnishmont for so doing should be hke the serpents 
of old— [Pulls Lady Fanciful’s mash] she should lie upon 
her face all the daj's of her life. 

All Lady Fanciful! 

Bel Impertinent! 

Lady i?. Ridiculous! 

All Ha, ha, ha! 

Bel I hope your ladyship will give me leave to wdsh you joy, 
since you have owmed your marriage 3 'oui‘self. [ To Heartfree.] 
] VOW' ’tw'as strangely wicked in 3^^011 to think of another wife, 
when you have one already so charming as her ladyship. 

All Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady F. [aside]. Confusion seize them, as it seizes me. Your 
mirth’s as nauseous as yourself. Belinda, you think you triumph 
over a rival now'; helas! ma pauvre fille. Where’er I’m a rival, 
there's no cause for mirth. Xo, my p(X)r wretch, ’tis from 
another principle I have acted. I knew that thing there would 
make so jiervx^rse a husband, and you so imjiertinent a wdfe, that, 
lest your mutual plagues should make v^ou run both mad, I 
charitably w'ould have broken the match. He, he, he! 

^ [FTil laughing affectedly^ 

Modem, Ho, he, lie! [Exif,follotcing her, 

AU, Ha, ha, ha! 
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Sir J. [(Wide], Why now, this woman will be married to some* 
body, too. 

Bd. Poor creature! what a passion she is in! but I forgive her. 

Heart. Since you have so much goodness for her, I hope you'll 

pardon my offence too, madam ? 

Bd, There will be no great difficulty in that, since 1 am guilty 

of an equal fault. 

Heart. Then let’s to church; 

And if it be our eliance to disagree— 

Bd. Take heed! the surly hiusband’s fate you see. 

Sir J. Surlv I may be, stubborn 1 am not. 

_ 1 % 

For I have both forgiven and forgot; 

If so, be these our judges, Mrs. f*ert, 

If they approve, 

‘Tis more their goodness, than imr di'sert. 


{Exnnil. 







